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aw NEW CURRENCY BILL recently agreed on by the conferees of 

the House and Senate will give a great impulse to the National 
banking system. It is probable that under it a large number of the 
banks now doing business under State laws will find it for their in- 
terest to become National banks. 

After the enactment of the law of June 3, 1864, which gave to Na- 
tional organizations a fair profit on circulation, almost all the State 
banks then in existence became National banks. As the profits on 
circulation under the National system diminished from year to year, 
owing chiefly to the increase in market value of the bonds required as 
a basis for the circulation, capital in most of the States found it profit- 
able to go into the State banks. This bill will in some degree cause 
conditions favorable to the issue of circulating notes analogous to 
those existing after the enactment of the law of 1864. 

It can hardly be successfully disputed that a great deal of the ani- 
mosity expressed politically against National banks has been fostered 
by competition between the institutions which did not issue circulation 
and those that did, between State and Nationa] banks. The masses of 
the people think very little about banks, and unless they are incited 
by those who appeal to them for votes and support in political and 
other controversies, have no more animosity toward National banks 
than towards the ordinary objects of alandscape. It is a curious fact 
that if there were any hostility to banks as such that State banks gen- 
erally should have escaped the political opprobrium by which National 
banks have suffered. 3 

The root of the matter of late years has been that the Government 
had deprived the State banks of the circulation privilege, and the 
value of this privilege as granted to National banks was so reduced 
that it was not worth while to join the National system to get it. 
From the standpoint of the State banks, in sections where circulation 
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was needed, the National system was a dog in the manger that did 
not use the circulation privilege effectually and stood in the way of 
anyone else using it. 

The currency bill restores a note-issuing privilege which will be 
worth something to all the banking capital in the country. It would 
indeed be better if all the banks could be brought under one law, 
It is urged that a system of bank notes based on bonds must neces- 
sarily be temporary, because of the rise in the value of the bonds and 
eventually by the payment of the bonds when they mature. The 
system has, however, received a new lease of life by enlarging 
the maximum of circulation issued from ninety per cent. of the par 
value of the security to an amount equal to the face value of the 
security. 

The National bank-note system has been maintained for nearly 
forty years, on the ninety per cent. circulation basis. This was done 
in spite of the opposition of the greenbacks, of Treasury notes, and of 
silver certificates, in spite of the rapid payment of the debt and of the 
increase in the market value of United States bonds. 

The inadequacy of the bank-note system during the last half of the 
forty years, so much complained of, will be found by a fair investi- 
gation to have been caused, not by defect in the principle, so much as 
because the bank notes were more or less choked out from free move- 
ment by other forms of currency. The banks had very little encour- 
agement to show what might be done even on a ninety per cent. basis. 
On the new basis of one hundred per cent., with greenbacks restricted 
to the province of gold certificates, with silver dollars and silver cer- 
tificates kept at their present limit, the National bank notes will have 
the benefit of the whole extension of the field that will open with the 
growth of the country and the expansion of the territory of the United 
States. It is not to be anticipated that the debt of the country will 
be paid as rapidly as it has been in the past. There will probably be 
an effort made in a few years to reduce the war taxes which bear 
the hardest on the business interests. It is probable that the sys- 
tem will easily last forty years on the one hundred per cent. basis. 
But if the debt should be paid more rapidly and premiums should 
rise, the system may still be conserved by increasing the circulation 
maximum to a point above par, but below the average premium. It 
is not, however, very probable that two per cent. bonds will rise very 
much above par under ordinary circumstances. The greenbacks and 
siver certificates will form a currency of fixed amount, which ina 
few years will be less than the ordinary requirements of the country. 
The National bank notes will supplement these and increase with the 
wants of business, and tend to be redeemed and diminish in volume 
when business demands are light. The tendency to this will increase 
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as the greenbacks assume more and more the character of gold cer- 
tificates issued when redeemed in exchange for gold only. 

It is perhaps the course of wisdom that a plan for issuing bank 
notes based on assets has not at this time been adopted. However 
safe this system might be made theoretically, yet as it was a new sys- 
tem, unforeseen practical difficulties would have developed, which 
might have required years of experience and new legislation to over- 
come. This is especially true when the nation is changing the policy 
which confined its jurisdiction to a territory compact and almost con- 
tiguous, and is about to take new and distant territory into its juris- 
diction. The dangers from a circulation comparatively unsecured to 
be issued by any bank of $50,000 capital in all parts of our territory 
near and remote, improved and unimproved, might have proved very 
dangerous. With the step forward now taken the National system 
will be enlarged and improved, the jealousies and rivalries which have 
checked its growth heretofore will be diminished if not altogether 
removed, and it will become a source of such benefit to the country 
that no one will dream of attacking it. When this condition has 
been brought about there will be no difficulty in trying the experiment 
of a circulation on the Baltimore plan, if bonded security shall at any 
time prove inadequate. 





THE OPPOSITION TO THE FUNDING PLAN of the currency bill 
seemed to be chiefly based on the idea that the revenues of the coun- 
try in the near future are to be large enough to afford an annual sur- 
plus which can be applied to the reduction of the debt, and that the 
refunding into thirty-year bonds will prevent the use of this surplus. 

The provision for refunding does not appear to be mandatory. 
The Secretary of the Treasury can refund the bonds if he sees fit. 
There are no bonds which come due for four years, and even if the 
surplus anticipated becomes available, it could be used in purchase 
only of the existing bonds. All of these now command high prem- 
iums and probably will continue to do so. The Secretary will prob- 
ably be governed in his refunding operations by the amount of sur- 
plus on hand and the state of the money market. If he has no 
surplus he will not be able to make the exchange to any great extent. 
If there is a surplus the funding will afford an outlet for it as fast as 
I$ necessary. 

The new bonds will be of a very high class, payable as they are in 
gold, and will probably be taken by the banks with great eagerness, 
especially as the circulation on bonds will be increased and the tax 
on circulation diminished. There is also uncertainty as to whether 
the surplus will be as great as anticipated. There are many contin- 
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gencies that may increase the expenses of the Government in the near 
future. 

Whatever the defects in the measure, even if a better one could 
have been adopted, it will settle the currency controversy for many 
years tocome. Under it the increase in National bank notes may be 
very large. No new debates can arise as to the disposition of the 
bonds maturing in 1904 and 1907. It is worth something for the 
credit of the Government, to have an issue of bonds distinctly payable 
in gold. If the question had been left open until 1904 the whole cur. 
rency issue might have to be fought over again. It is argued by 
some that the mere declaration in favor of the gold standard was 
sufficient without the refunding plan. But a declaration is more or 
less in the air until something has been done in accordance with it. 
The refunding of nearly all the bonded debt into gold bonds is a posi- 
tive and decided action which binds and clinches the declaration. 
The bonds bearing two per cent., although they will command some 
premium, will probably be much nearer par as a rule than the threes 
and fours and fives, and therefore much more available for bank cir- 
culation for twenty or more years to come. 

It will probably be a matter for congratulation that there was no 
provision for branch banks and that no change has been made in the 
method of issuing circulation, and that the Baltimore plan or that of 
the Monetary Commission has not been adopted. With the circula- 
tion increased to one hundred per cent. of the bonds deposited the 
margin of unused bonds will no longer cut any figure as a source of 
loss to the banks, or as a foundation for argument that the deposits 


. should be protected by bonds. This margin has been used again and 


again as an argument against any change in the currency law, 
because the depositors would be deprived of its fancied protection. 
The present Comptroller of the Currency himself has seemed to have 
been led into error on this point. When the system has gone on 
twenty years longer, with a circulation secured by bonds, and it is 
then deemed wise to drop this form of security, the argument that 
the circulation plan should not be changed because depositors will 
lose some of their security, will perhaps not be heard. 

If this bill becomes a law substantially as it is there will be many 
who will feel some disappointment because of the failure to secure a 
circulation based on assets. The MAGAZINE has taken its share in 
this long controversy, has considered many plans and has advocated 
some. After going through this discussion, whether as a partici- 
pant or as‘an observer, one must admit that much more is now known 
of the real beliefs of the bankers and financiers of the country. 
It is plain that conservative men are not yet prepared to abandon the 
principle upon which National bank circulation has been issued for 
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nearly forty years. The conclusion after all the discussion seems to 
be to give it a further trial under better surroundings. With the 
legal-tender and Treasury note made equal to gold, and with a check 
put on further issues of silver, the expansion of the field by the growth 
of the country will give a wider margin in which the National bank 
note may develop its good qualities. With this opportunity the bank- 
note system may eventually become, as was the design of its authors, 
the dominant paper currency of the country. 
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THE STRUGGLE TO PASS A MEASURE like that authorizing the con- 
struction of an inter-oceanic canal, across the Isthmus of Nicaragua, 
without apparently taking into account any of the palpable difficul- 
ties, seems to savor more of a desire to advance some stock-jobbing 
scheme than to really secure the construction of the canal. 

The patriotic public sentiment of the country is in favor of the 
construction of some passage from the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
There are now two principal routes over which the canal might be 
made. There are difficulties to be overcome whichever may be 
selected. These difficulties are both natural, in the formation of the 
country through which the canal must pass, and artificial in the 
political rights of the countries possessed of the right of way, and the 
rights acquired by private companies by concessions, and the rights 
acquired by foreign countries by treaties. There has not yet been a 
complete report made which intelligently and disinterestedly sets 
forth and explains all these obstacles which must be encountered. 
The people of the country are favorable to a canal, but they are yet 
uninformed so as to render a judgment. It is true that there are re- 
ports of surveys and reports of commissions. Most of these are 
strongly biased in favor of one route or the other. An expert might 
study all these reports and arrive at a conclusion, but in the clamor 
of warring interests his opinion would have little weight. 

The President has appointed a commission which is now engaged 
in an examination of the routes, and is not yet ready to report. In 
the meantime the Secretary of State has entered into a treaty which 
seems to clear away the difficulties arising from former treaties between 
this country and Great Britain in regard to the canal. This seemed 
to any disinterested person in favor of a canal a suitable and necessary 
step to take. But there is some interest at work that does not seem 
willing to proceed decently and in order to accomplish the will of the 
nation. They seem to desire to use the general consent of the people 
to the orderly carrying out of the canal project as an argument in 
favor of their own high-handed and arbitrary schemes. This inter- 
est seems to have acquired considerable influence with some members 
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of the House and Senate and the conduct of their cause reminds one 
of the methods pursued in the days of the Pacific railroads and the 
Credit Mobilier. This haste and fury on the plea of constructing a 
great public work does not partake of the orderly and thrifty char- 
acter of this nation. It looks like sheer greed that certain persons 
and cliques may have the opportunity of filling their pockets, whether 
the canal is constructed twice over or not at all. 

If this bill becomes a law, the United States will appear to be 
committed to the Nicaragua route for the canal, whether it is the bet- 
ter or not. No disinterested man unconnected with companies hold- 
ing concessions, or construction companies, can as yet prefer one 
route over the other. Information is lacking as to either. But with 
this bill apparently committing the United States to the Nicaragua 
plan, it is evident that some group of designing persons expects an 
immediate benefit in some form to themselves. It does not follow, 
however, even if this bill shall become a law, that the route will be 
the one over which the canal shall be built. The difficulties are not 
known, the obstacles are not overcome just because Congress so de- 
crees. The Executive will of course have to act under the law, but 
treaties will have to be made or cleared away before the work can be 
actually commenced, just the same. Congress cannot make the 
Administration perform impossibilities, nor would it receive the sup- 
port of the nation if Congress decreed a course of action involving 
costly wars. But it is to be hoped that the desperate attempt to com- 
mit the country to unexplored difficulties in the interests of greed 
will not be crowned with success. By taking this course Congress is 
making the Government of the United States a spectacle to foreign 
nations and placing the country in an attitude that must be deeply 
deplored by all thinking citizens. 
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THE OVER-ISSUE OF CIRCULATION disclosed by the investigations 
of the affairs of the Canadian Banque Ville Marie appears to have been 
over $300,000. This over-issue took place notwithstanding the penal- 
ties imposed by the law for this very offense. Penalties which can 
only be enforced after the forbidden act has been done are not of 
any great avail to protect the general public in the case of banks. 
The prospect of disgrace, trial and imprisonment, did not deter the 
officers of this bank from a course of conduct which led to the failure 
of the bank mentioned—much less would they be deterred from over- 
issue of circulation by any penalty in the nature of a fine. 

The safeguards thrown around banking should be preventive to as 
great an extent as possible, although as preventive measures are in 
some phases of banking operations impracticable, those that are 
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punitive and exemplary must also be added. As far as over-issues of 
circulation are concerned the experience of the National banking sys- 
tem has showu that they can be prevented by taking the plates and 
printing of the notes entirely out of the hands of the bank. The only 
way in which it can be conceived that a National bank could issue 
notes beyond its legal limit would be by the deliberate counterfeiting 
of its own notes by the owners and managers of the bank, or by the 
connivance of the Comptroller of the Currency. A gang of counter- 
feiters with sufficient capital might start a National bank, and run it 
with a decent regard for appearances, until they could engrave plates 
of their own bank and print and issue notes to as great an extent as 
safety would allow. They would have advantages over the ordinary 
counterfeiter, but they would soon be brought up by the large propor- 
tion of redemptions which such excessive issues would result in, even 
if suspicions were not previously aroused by defects in their private 
engraving and printing plant. 

Under the State bank systems prior to the Civil War, over-issuf 
of notes was a very common resort of shaky institutions. 

For the prevention of mismanagement and misuse of the funds/of 
an institution by bank managers, the best device is the supervepSion 
of an active examiner. Theoretically, the Comptroller of t 
rency has to watch three thousand and more banks, but 1 
but a very small number of these are so protected by long establish- 
ment, and by the character and experience of the men identified with 
their management, that the supervision of the Comptroller is merely 
nominal. It is only the small minority of National banks that re- 
quire any watching at all. Of course there are exceptional cases 
that do not conform to this rule. They are, however, very rare. 

The Canadian banks have the best kind of preventive protection 
for the public thrown around their operations, by the monopoly the 
system of special charters gives them. This monopoly assures to 
most of these banks a profitableness that commands men of the 
highest character and ability. There is little temptation to go astray 
from the safe paths of banking custom in search of more easily ac- 
quired wealth. There are no newly started institutions that employ 
desperate methods of overcoming the discrepancy between their new- 
ness and the long established solidity of their competitors. Precisely 
the same conditions of solidity and calm consciousness of power sur- 
round the old established banks in the United States. But there is 
greater temptation here for new men to exploit new methods of busi- 
hess to overtake rivals who have too great a start of them. 

The chartered banks of Canada form a compact association that 
throws all its influence in favor of safe and conservative banking 
methods. They wield a much greater influence in the enactment of laws 
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regulating banking than do the banks in the United States. They 
also show a commendable public spirit in securing legislation to rem- 
edy defects in the banking laws, as experience proves them to exist, 
It is, however, very much to be doubted whether they would be 
willing to turn over the custody of the plates from which their notes 
are printed, and the printing of such circulation, to the Government. 
Questions of expense and convenience would arise which would have 
very great weight against any such exchange. 

The present laws of the Dominion against the over-issue of notes 
do not seem to be intended to be absolutely preventive. The fines 
imposed are graduated to the amounts of the over-issues. A fine of 
$100 only is imposed for an over-issue of $20,000 or less, $1,000 for 
an over-issue between $20,000 and $100,000, $5,009 for an issue be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000, and for an excessive issue over $200,000 
a fine of $10,000 is imposed. It can easily be seen that in times of 
stringency a bank might profitably, and even wisely, resort to tempo- 
rary Over issues, with profit to itself and benefit to the public. An 
emergency circulation is thus afforded which the fines force to retire 
when no longer needed. This power of over-issue, however, while 
beneficial in the hands of conservative bank managers, is very liable 
to abuse in those of reckless and dishonest men. When it is abused 


the public suffers, and the Government finds nothing left from which 
to exact the penalties. 
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ELASTICITY IN A BANK CURRENCY is conceded to be essential to 
the successful carrying out of any well-conceived scheme of issuing 
bank notes, yet very few plans have ever been proposed to accomplish 
the desired end. Every writer on the subject of bank notes reiterates 
that they should be uniform, safe and elastic. The first two qualities 
are of a nature that ought to be inherent in each note. The property 
of elasticity is a quality belonging tothe aggregate issue. In treating 
of the elasticity of bank notes great stress is generally laid on the 
capability of expansion of volume, and very little on the capability for 
contraction. 

The expansion of the currency always accompanies good times, 
and is popular, while contraction is supposed to be the accompani- 
ment of hard times and enforced liquidation. Contraction is imag- 
ined to be the cause of commercial crises, because a so-called contrac- 
tion is an accompaniment of such conditions. But this is a fallacy. 
The commercial crisis does not cause real contraction, but difficulty in 
borrowing. This is proved by the difficulty of averting the effects 
of such a crisis once well under way, by any known method of ex- 
panding the currency. Suspicions aroused and confidence failing, 
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the liquidation must go on to the end. The individuals, firms and 
corporations whose condition justifies suspicion, and others under sus- 
picion more or less unjust, like Tantalus, with currency all around 
them, can get none of it to satisfy their urgent wants. Nevertheless, 
through misunderstanding, contraction is unpopular, while expansion 
is popular; but both must be provided for in any complete plan which 
will successfuly produce elasticity of the bank-note currency. 

A system of currency, whether Government or bank note, that 
provides for expansion alone, with no provision that insures redemp- 
tion and contraction, will always expose the country to excessive 
periodical accumulations at the money centres with the accompany- 
ing dangers of speculative use of this money, conditions which are 
sure to produce recurring periods of crisis and panic. With a cur- 
rency really elastic, when money tends to flow towards the great 
exchanges, then contraction by redemptions should begin. The 
banks should have back their notes, and hold them in store ready, 
when the demands of business again call them out. 

The only principle which can be relied on to withdraw notes from 
circulation is that there must be a greater demand for the thing in 
which they are redeemed than for the notes themselves. If a law 
were passed for the redemption of gold coin in silver dollars, or a sil- 
ver dollar in copper coin, such alaw would be a dead letter, for gold 
coin is known to be worth more than silver, and silver more than 
copper. The only exception to this rule would be that gold coin 
would beredeemed in silver dollars to the extent to which silver dollars 
might be demanded for a particular purpose. In the same way sil- 
ver dollars might to the limit of the immediate demand be redeemed 
in copper. This would be a matter of convenience. 

The redemption of National bank notes in legal-tender notes, be- 
fore resumption of specie payments, was chiefly under this exception. 
When the legal tenders were needed for bank reserves, or for deposit 
to withdraw bonds, there was redemption of the bank notes; apart 
from this there was no difference in value between bank notes and legal- 
tender notes for general purposes, and there was noredemption. Since 
resumption the demand for gold has regulated the redemption both of 
bank notes and legal-tender notes. When gold has been abundant, 
flowing into the country, the convenience of paper notes has rendered 
them preferable to gold, and there has been no redemption to check 
the accumulation of these notes in the banks. When gold has been 
in demand for export, or for hoarding from fear of the preponderance 
of silver, then redemptions have been brisk. But these opposite con- 
ditions have occurred without any reference to ordinary business 
demands. The demand for gold, both for exportation and through 
panic, has taken place at the very times when the ordinary business 
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demand for money was becoming active. Redemptions thus occurred 
when there should have been issues and the whole system worked at 
cross purposes. 

Before the Civil War the free banking system of the State of 
New York was the most extensive and perfect system then in opera- 
tion in the United States. The principle upon which a system of re- 
demption by which a proper contraction of bank notes can be 
accomplished at the time when contraction is required was recog- 
nized by the New York banking law. It is that the thing to be re- 
deemed must be worth less than the thing in which it is to be redeemed. 
The New York law provided that the notes of the free banks of the 
State should be redeemed in New York city at one-quarter of one per 
cent. discount in gold coin of the United States. The circulation of 
these banks amounted to about $40,000,000. If this circulation were 
redeemed three times a year the gain would be $300,000 on one side 
and the loss $300,000 on the other. The gain went to the banks 
which issued the notes and the banks which acted as the agents for 
the redemption of the notes in New York city. The loss was incurred 
by the people who used the notes, by the general public. This was 
the sum which the public paid for elasticity of the currency. 

This experience of the New York system, supported by the sys- 
tems of redemption in other States at the same period, as well as a 
careful examination of the whole subject, shows that if the paper 
money of the country is to be elastic it must be paid for. Is it worth 
enough to pay for? If the financial panics and crises which occur 
with such regularity are due in a great degree, as is asserted, to the 
lack of proper contractile power in the paper money of the country, 
then certainly it would be worth while to pay something to secure a 
regular and systematic contraction. If the immense losses entailed 
by the crises of the last ten years could have been reduced even one- 
half by an effective system of redemptions, such a system would prob- 
ably cost not more than four millions of dollars per annum. Assum- 
ing the whole paper currency to amount to one billion, and that this 
were redeemed three times each year. The discount of the New 
York system was one-quarter of one percent. Interest rates were 
much higher in those days, and probably one-eighth of one per cent. 
would more than effect the same purpose to-day. Under the New 
York system the public paid the cost of redemptions. But inasmuch 
as with the legal-tender notes and Treasury notes Congress undertakes 
to furnish a currency, public money would be well spent that would 
make this currency elastic and relieve the country of the losses which 
attend on its periodical accumulation at the money centres. If the 
Government would at all times be ready to redeem the legal-tender 
notes at a premium of one-sixteenth of one per cent. in gold, the ten- 
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dency to accumulate in the banks would probably be counteracted. 
The National bank notes might be redeemed at a similar premium to 
be paid out of the taxes collected from the National banks. 

Under the New York system there was an element of uncertainty 
as to the safety of the notes, which made them less valuable to hold 
than the gold in which they were redeemed. Legal-tender notes and 
National bank notes are surrounded by such safeguards and backed 
by such security, that taking into consideration their convenience they 
are, if there is any difference in value, a little more valuable in gold 
in ordinary times. It is therefore in this case necessary, to secure re- 
demptions, to offer a premium. The amount suggested may not be 
enough, but it would be sufficient to inaugurate the experiment. 

The experience of the past with the currency issued under present 
laws shows that redemptions of Government and National bank 
notes which have taken place have had no necessary and invariable 
connection with the ordinary business demands for the notes. These 
redemptions of both classes of notes have been due, first, to the 
necessity of replacing worn-out and mutilated notes; second, the legal- 
tender notes have been redeemed to obtain gold for export or for hoard- 
ing, frequently at times when the notes were in great demand in the 
ordinary business of the country. At these very times, too, the re- 
demption of National bank notes was active, in order to procure gold 
or legal-tender notes; third, National bank notes have been actively 
redeemed when legal tenders were required for bank reserves, or for 
deposit to withdraw bonds and retire circulation. None of these 
causes of redemption had any perceptible effect in producing a desir- 
able or proper elasticity in the volume of the currency. Their effect 
was entirely independent of the demands of business and often at cross 
purposes with such demands. 

It is apparent that a proper elasticity of a paper currency as good 
or better than gold cannot be obtained except by some artificial device 
which recognizes this superiority and counteracts it. If redemption 
adequate to insure elasticity is to be obtained, the thing received in 
exchange must slightly exceed the notes in value. This can be accom- 
plished by the premium plan, or by reducing the credit of the notes. 
It is presumed that no one would advocate the latter method. 





THE LIMIT TO WHICH THE SPEED OF TROTTING HORSES might be 
reduced by careful breeding, training and devices for the improvement 
of tracks and sulkys, has often been the theme of exciting discussion. 
When trotting races were first introduced, a horse that could make 
the mile in three minutes was considered a wonder, and when 2:40 
became the record it was considered a great thing. This was fifty 
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years ago. As time went on kings and queens of the track reduced 
the record step by step, until 2:08 was reached. Then those who 
speculate in such matters began to make mathematical forecasts, 
based on the rule of three. If in twenty years the mile record has 
been reduced from 2:40 to 2:20, and in the next ten years from 2:20 
to 2:08, how many years will it be when the two-minute record igs 
reached. <A reduction of twenty seconds was made in twenty years, 
and of twelve seconds in the next ten. In the same ratio it ought to 
take about five years more to knock off the eight seconds. A fur. 
ther interesting consideration would be as to how much more time it 
would take of arduous thought bestowed on the selection and train- 
ing of horses, to obtain an animal by which the difficulties of space 
could be overcome and the mile made in no time at all. Horse trot- 
ting is a fad, subject to the vagaries of. a fickle public mind. The 
interest in it varies from time to time, and the pressure of intellect 
upon the improvement of horses is not so continuous as to produce 
results that can be mathematically predicted. 

An analogous discussion has long been indulged in as to the rates 
of intereston money. These rates have within the last century shown 
a reduction almost corresponding to the reduction of the trotting rec- 
ord. At the close of the Revolutionary War, it was considered a 
great feat for HAMILTON to fund the Revolutionary debt at six per 
cent. The borrowing power of the Government to-day is not much 
over two per cent. When will the time come when rates for loans on 
the best security will sink to one per cent. or even to no per cent ? 

The rate paid for the use of money depends on the value of the 
security and the demand for money. There is, of course, no such 
thing in an uncertain world as absolute security, any more than there 
is an unvarying standard of value. The securities of settled govern- 
ments approach the nearest to the ideal, as gold approaches most 
nearly the ideal of an unvarying standard. It has taken over a cen- 
tury for the borrowing power of the United States to improve from 
six to two per cent. To further improve by one per cent. will prob- 
ably take as long as it has taken to change from six to two per cent. 
In reaching its present borrowing power, the United States has ad- 
vanced about as fast in credit as Great Britain. The loans of the 
latter power from 1793 to 1816 realized to the investor 5.15 per cent., 
and the realized rate on consols to-day is a little over two per cent. 

In view of the great reduction of rates which has taken place and 
the increase in the numbers of institutions, trust companies, Savings 
banks, insurance companies, and others that undertake to conserve 
and render productive the accumulated wealth of nations, the outlook 
becomes one of the greatest interest. After all, however, none of 
these institutions undertakes to invest all its resources in securities of 
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the class represented by the indebtedness of stable governments. If 
they did there would not be enough of these securities 1o meet the 
demand. But there are other securities of a lower grade in which 
the rate of interest earned varies from seven to the lowest rate on Gov- 
ernment bonds, and in these there will undoubtedly be a field for 
profitable investments for many years to come. 

The process of improvement in the security which has brought 
down the rates of Government indebtedness is still going on, in many 
of these other lines of investment, and there will be the same oppor- 
tunity of profit, by realizing premiums, on this improvement, as there 
has been to investors in Governments during the last forty years. 

Probably, with the decline of interest earned on investments in 
bonds of governments and corporations, there will be an increase of 
dividends on stocks of productive industries and manufactures. <As 
the interest which has to be paid on the bonded indebtedness of rail- 
roads, manufacturing and other productive enterprises can be re- 
duced, the proportion of earnings which can be paid in dividends will 
be increased. Whether this comes by paying an increased rate on the 
present stock or the present rate on an increased stock will make no 
difference to the present holders. 

The decrease of interest on bonded investments rendering it diffi- 
cult for the average man to earn enough to provide a sufficient income 
for himself when he is past earning more, will tend to drive capital 
into active productive occupations, the returns of which are not 
directly influenced by the average loaning rates of money. In fact, 
low rates of interest for money should not be looked upon as unfor- 
tunate. When rates are high too many are apt to take advantage of 
them to lead lives of comparative idleness. The money loaning busi- 
ness becomes overcrowded, and other important industries languish. 
Low rates encourage active productive enterprise, which turns out its 
profits in larger proportion as less has to be paid for capital. When 
Government securities only bring nominal rates of interest, they cease 
more and more to fulfill the purposes of long-time investment, and 
become a species of value which answers in large transactions many 
of the purposes of money. They are valued for the security and 
credit that they give more than for their direct income. Government 
bonds are to a very great extent held by individuals for much the 
same purpose as they are held by National banks. The bank usesits 
bonds as a basis for obtaining circulating notes, or Government de- 
posits. The individual holds Government bonds as security for his 
credit for bank loans which he uses in profitable business. The in- 
terest is, of course, small but it is better than to hold cash with no 
interest at all. Every good security will, as its credit improves, reach 
this stage of development. Unless a man holds a very unusual 
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amount in Government bonds, he cannot lie idle and become a mere 
coupon clipper. Low interest securities encourage enterprises which 
furnish new securities, in which the element of risk is greater, but 
which afford good incomes derived from productive industry. 
Instead of the field of great investment companies narrowing, it is 
possible that in the near future it will be greatly extended. The in- 
vestors who in the past have been the most successful are those who 
have with exceptional foresight and sagacity, or by blind luck, ob- 
tained holdings that grew in value. Individuals cannot to-day do 
this as well as they oncecould. The field has widened. But the great 
institutions, representing thousands of depositors and stockholders, 
are on an eminence where they can overlook the whole investment 
market. They have the means to defeat the vagaries of chance and 
to counteract the blows of adverse circumstances. It may be true that 
the rates of interest on certain types of investment will continue to fall, 
but there must come a limit beyond which they cannot drop. All in- 
vestments will not reach this limit and there will be always a growing 
crop of paying investments from which wise selections can be made. 


—EE 
— 





THE TAXATION OF SAVINGS BANKS, either directly or indirectly, 
seems to possess some peculiar fascination for certain members of 
the New York Legislature. At the present session we have had 
proposals to tax all deposits of over $1,000 to the credit of each ac- 
count and also to tax real estate mortgages, which constitute the bulk 
of Savings bank investments. Under the decisions of the highest 
court of the State of New York deposits in Savings banks are ex- 
empt from taxation, and this rule applies to their surplus also. 

Though the tax on real estate mortgages would probably be shifted 
to the borrower, there is little doubt that it would work a substantial 
injury to the Savings banks and to building and loan associations; 
besides, there are other inequalities inseparable from such a form of 
taxation that render its imposition most injudicious. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the Legislature will place a tax directly upon Savings bank 
deposits; but if it should, the bill ought to be amended so as to in- 
clude depositors in State and National banks and trust companies. 
It is unjust to tax the comparatively poor people who may have $1,000 
in the Savings bank and permit the capitalist to escape, though he 
may have his millions in the other classes of institutions. 

Both the direct tax and the mortgage tax are a serious blow aimed 
at a class of banks that have been a credit to the State and of great 
benefit to the people. It should be the constant policy of the State 
to conserve their interests by the most careful laws and not to harass 
them by such measures as those now before the Legislature. 
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The Legislature of the State of New York having under consideration leg- 
islation which is intended to regulate taxation of the banking and financial 
interests of the State soas to avoid as far as possible unjust discrimination be- 
tween State, National and other financial corporations which more or less di- 
rectly enter into competition with the regular banks, it seems a fit time to re- 
view the history of State taxation of banking institutions during the period 
since 1864, when National banks entered the banking field. 

The taxation of banking capital, deposits, and the banking franchise in 
general, has been a favorite method of raising revenue for State, county and 
municipal purposes. Although the ownership of the wealth represented by 
the various resources of banks in reality belongs to individuals, and although 
this is well known, yet the aggregate mass collected together in a bank forms 
so conspicuous a mark that it is hard for legislators to divest their minds of 
the impression that the institution should bear a heavier weight of taxation 
than is just to the individuals who contribute the means to form it. Appar- 
ently it is very easy and fair to lay a tax of a certain percentage upon the 
capital and deposits of corporations, and yet in reality itis extremely difficult 
to do this without unfairness to those who invest their money in the banking 
business. This business is moreover of so much importance in its relations to 
every other form of industry and enterprise that unfair taxation at once puts 
a check upon the general welfare of the State imposing such taxation. Legis- 
latures are beginning to understand that the proper adjustment of taxation on 
banking and other moneyed interests is of vital importance to the prosperity 
of the people. 

The difficulties surrounding the subject have been enhanced from the be- 
ginning of the history of the United States by the conflicts which have arisen 
between Federal and State authority. If either the Federal Government, or 
the several State governments, had the exclusive taxing power or the exclu- 
sive creation of the corporations taxed, the question would be simplified. 
The greatest legal contests have been over the exercise by the States of the 
power delegated to them by Congress to tax banks created by Congress, on a 
~ of equality with similar corporations created by the Legislatures of the 

tates, 

The first Bank of the United States contributed to the support of the 
United States Government by the payment of dividends on two thousand 
shares of stock belonging to the latter. There was no provision in the 
law creating this bank permitting its shares to be taxed by State or munici- 
pal authority. The second Bank of the United States was required to pay a 
bonus of $1,500,000 to the Government. The legislators of the States, also in 
earlier days, required, as a rule, the payment of bonuses in exchange for fran- 
chises granted. As the practice of granting special charters gave way to gen- 
eral banking laws, other methods of raising revenues from the banks were 
invented. There were license taxes, taxes on capital and deposits, on shares 
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of stock as moneyed capital in the hands of individuals, taxes on dividends 
and profits, and upon circulating notes. The States imposed taxes on the 
branches of the second Bank of the United States within their borders, and 
this brought about the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
McCulloch vs. Maryland (4 Wheat.), that the States had no right to tax a 
banking corporation created by Congress, unless the right to tax was especially 
granted in the act creating the bank. 

Banking as a business controlled and restricted by the State, through the 
necessity of keeping accounts, and often of publishing sworn reports of its 
business, has afforded an easily reached object of taxation. Inasmuch as the 
taxes paid by the banks when there has been no discrimination between banks 
of the same class or other institutions doing among other things a banking 
business, are by them charged equally among their customers and stockholders 
—in the rates of interest for loans to the one, and in diminished dividends to 
the other—these imposts of government are eventually distributed among the 
community by being at length reflected in the prices of commodities. 

The struggle on the part of the banks has not so much been in regard to 
the payment of taxes as such, but it has been in regard to the unfair dis- 
crimination from which certain banks have claimed to suffer. It is in 
reality founded upon the competition among the banks themselves, in which 
one competitor finds itself loaded with a heavier handicap of taxation than 
another. 

Taxes in the United States are laid upon the banking business either by 
the Federal Government, or by State or municipal authority. The institu- 
tions that may be said to do much the same kind of business, whatever tech- 
nical distinctions may be claimed, are National banks, State banks, Savings 
banks, trust companies and private banks. All of these are competitors toa 
greater or less extent in the banking business. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held (Mercantile Bank vs. New York, 121 U. 8.) that ‘‘it 
cannot be supposed that Savings banks come into any possible competition 
with National banks.”’ This, however, seems to be a question of fact, in re- 
gard to which there was no sufficient evidence taken, and the obiter dictum 
or the court seems to be contrary to what is commonly known in regard to 
many of the operations of Savings banks. Moreover, the term Savings bank 
covers a wide range of institutions that differ greatly in their powers and 
methods of doing business. 

The United States taxes circulation and also imposes a license tax, based 
upon ¢eapital, surplus and profits. The States tax the shares of National and 
State banks and the capital of trust companies and other similiar financial 
institutions, exempting some of them altogether. This handicaps the taxed 
institutions when they come into competition with other corporations that are 
more lightly taxed or not taxed at all. If all banking corporations or corpor- 
ations or private firms including banking as a part of their business were taxed 
alike, they would be subject to the usual laws of competition only; but when 
some are less taxed than others, the higher taxed are obliged to charge higher 
rates to those who use banking conveniences. Thus A is a National bank, and 
B a trust company, which as far as it receives deposits and makes loans isin 
competition with the bank. A is taxed more heavily by State authority than 
B. The National bank, to get back its tax, has to charge higher rates on its 
loans, in the long run, than the trust company; or if not, lessen its dividends. 
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In either case the trust company has the advantage. It is discrimination of this 
kind that has caused great dissatisfaction with bank taxation throughout the 
country and has led to much litigation in the attempt to have the injustice 
righted. The history of the struggle of the National banks against the unfair 
discrimination in taxation by State authority is extremely interesting. 

The United States Government at first laid a tax upon National banks of 
one per cent per annum upon outstanding circulation, and upon their average 
deposits, and also a tax of one-half of one per centum per annum upon capi- 
tal in excess of the amount invested in United States bonds. Prior to May 1, 
1871, these banks paid to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a special or 
license tax of two dollars upon each one thousand dollars of capital, and prior 
to December 31, 1871, an income tax upon their net earnings. These taxes 
were also imposed on all other banks. So far there was no discrimination. 
But to give the National banks the exclusive right to issue circulating notes, 
a tax of ten per cent. was imposed on the circulation of all other banks, firms 
and corporations. The United States taxes upon capital and deposits for all 
banks were abolished on March 3, 1883, as was also the stamp tax upon bank 
checks, drafts and orders, leaving after this date and until June J3, 1898, the 
one per cent. tax on circulation of National banks, and the ten per cent. tax 
on circulation of other banks, as the only tax imposed on banks by the United 
States Government. The revenue act of June 13, 1898, imposed a tax of $50 
on capital and surplus of all banks and bankers not exceeding $25,000 and 
two dollars on each one thousand dollars in excess of thissum. This law also 
revived the two-cent stamp tax on checks, drafts, ete. 

It has already been stated that no State could tax a National bank with- 
out the permission of Congress. In the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland, 
which arose out of an attempt by the State of Maryland to levy a tax of 
$25,000 on a branch of the second Bank of the United States, located in 
Baltimore, John Marshall decided that the power to tax included the power 
to destroy, and concluded that to insure the life of Federal corporations located 
in the States, that Congress must grant and limit the power to the States to 
tax such corporations. This permission to the States to tax National banks 
is granted by Section 5219 of the United States Revised Statutes, embody- 
ing the provisions of the National Currency Act of 1864. This section pro- 
vides that the shares of National banks may be taxed by the States as per- 
sonal property of the individual holders. Though the tax was on the indi- 
vidual shareholders, yet the method of collection was left to the Legislatures 
of the several States. By action of the Legislatures the assessors and tax 
collectors deal, in most of the States, directly with the bank which is made 
the legal representative of the shareholders. The bank thus pays for its 
shareholders. The real property of a bank is taxed as other real property is 
taxed, and the taxation or exemption from taxation of any particular asset of 
a bank, such as real estate which is taxed, or United States bonds, etce., 
which are exempt from taxation, does not authorize a bank or individual 
shareholder to make any deduction from the par value of his shares. Shares 
may be assessed at their par value and at their market value if exceeding par. 

The original act of February 25, 1863, contained no provision authorizing 
the States to tax National banks in any manner whatsoever. The number of 
banks organized under that act was small and the capital small compared with 
the capital invested in State banks, over which the States had full power of 
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taxation. Much of the opposition to the National banking system at the 
time of its inception was manifested by those who regarded it as hostile 
to the State systems of banking, and as a step towards the removal of one 
objection to these systems becoming merged in the national system, Congress 
seems to have regarded it as necessary to grant to the States a limited an- 
thority to tax the National banks. The Supreme Court had held that this 
authority was necessary to taxation by the States. "This power was granted 
and the method indicated by three provisos attached to Section forty-one of 
the act of June 3, 1864. Under this section shares of National bank stock 
were made liable to assessment by State authority at the place where the 
bank was located and not elsewhere, but not at a greater rate than was 
assessed on other moneyed capital that was in the hands of individual citizens 
of such State, and not at a greater rate than was imposed on the shares of 
banks organized under State laws. 

The first question that arose as to the construction of the law permitting 
State taxation of National bank shares was in regard to the deduction of 
United States bonds by law exempt from taxation, which might be held by 
the bank, from the value of the shares liable to taxation. This point was 
decided by the United States Supreme Court, in Van Allen vs. Assessors (3 
Wall. 573), against the shareholders. The court held that a share of 
National stock was an entity distinct from the capital stock, which latter may 
all be invested in United States bonds. The shares are the property of indi- 
viduals, while the corporation is the owner of all the property of the bank, 
real and personal. The interest of the shareholder entitles him to partici- 
pate in the profits of the corporation while the latter is in existence, and also 
upon its dissolution to receive his proportionate share of such property as 
may remain after the payment of the debts. It is this entire interest of the 
shareholder that Congress has left subject to taxation by the States, and not 
such portion as might remain were the amount invested in United States 
bonds deducted from the capital. The Van Allen case was decided in 1865. 

The next important case relating to the taxation of National bank shares 
was, People ex rel. Duer vs. Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments of the 
City of New York. Duer was a shareholder in the National Bank of Com- 
merce, of that city, and claimed that as the capital of the bank was to a 
large extent invested in United States bonds, exempt from tax, he was enti- 
tled to a ratable deduction from the value of his shares when assessed for 
taxation in proportion to the amount of bonds forming a portion of the 
bank’s capital. The object was to settle, if the share was distinct individual 
moneyed capital, whether in assessing it for taxation its assessment value 
might not be equitably reduced in consideration of the fact stated, and also 
to arrive at some rule for the assessment. The court held ‘‘that the mean- 
ing and intent of the lawmakers were that the rate of taxation of the shares 
should be the same or not greater than upon the moneyed capital of the 
individual citizen which is subject or liable to taxation.’’ The point was 
raised by the shareholder that in the assessment of insurance companies the 
Commissioners had assessed them for only the remainder of their capital 
after deducting the amount of their investment in United States bonds. 
The court held as to this that the clause ‘‘‘moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens’ did not refer to the rate of assessment upon insurance 
companies as a test by which to prevent discrimination against National 
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bank shares; that test is confined to the rates of assessment upon moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens.’”’ This was in 1866. 

In 1875 the case of Hepburn vs. School Directors of the Borough of Car- 
lisle, Pa., was decided by the same court. It was shown in the argument that 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania had exempted from taxation except for State 
purposes, ‘‘all mortgages, judgments, recognizances and money owing upon 
articles of agreement for the sale of real estate.” Thisexemption of moneyed 
capital was held to exempt National bank shares from any tax except for 
State purposes. The court held that there may be other moneyed capital 
in the locality than such as is exempt. If there is, moneyed capital as such 
is not exempt. Some part of it, only, is. It could not have been the inten- 
tion of Congress to exempt bank shares from taxation because some moneyed 
capital was exempted. 

In 1879-80 the case of People vs. Weaver was decided by the same court. 
The history of this case is as follows: In April, 1866, after the decision in the 
Van Allen case which, apart from the bond exemption question, decided that 
National bank shares could not be taxed because the New York statute did 
not tax the shares of the State banks, the Legislature of New York altered 
the law, and provided that no tax should be assessed upon the capital of any 
bank or banking association either State or National, but that the share- 
holders should be assessed and taxed on the value of theirstock. The shares 
were to be included in the valuation of the personal property of the stock- 
holders at the place, town or ward where the bank was located and not else- 
where. The practice in regard to personal property generally was to assess 
in the town or ward where the person resided. The assessors were required 
to draw up lists in four columns. In the fourth column was to be given the 
full value of all taxable personal property owned by each person after deduct- 
ing the just debts owed by him. In 1866, Peter Cagger being assessed upon 
bank stock owned by him in one of the Albany banks, applied to the assessor 
to have his assessment reduced by the amount of his just debts. His appli- 
cation was refused. He obtained a mandamus from one of the State Supreme 
Court Judges directing the deduction to be made. The assessors appealed to 
the general term and the order was affirmed. An appeal being taken to the 
Court of Appeals, the decision of the general term was reversed. The Court 
of Appeals declared that it had been the settled and uniform purpose of the 
State to subject its banking corporations to exceptional taxation, and that it 
did not intend to abandon this policy by the act of 1866. The opinion re- 
viewed the legislation of the State on this subject from 1823 down and added: 
‘These unusual provisions and directions concur with the previous legislation 
in indicating the statutory intent, to establish for bank shares a system of tax- 
ation peculiar to itself and independent of the general system of taxation in 
the State.” Referring to the language of the statute that the shareholders 
“shall be assessed and taxed on the value of their shares,” the opinion says: 
“Itis as if they had said we cannot now tax the National banks as we have 
been accustomed to do, but instead thereof we will tax their shareholders, and 
we will apply to them the system of taxation we have heretofore imposed on the 
banks so far as it is lawful to do so.” In other words, the opinion declared 
that, notwithstanding the Federal law forbidding any discrimination in the 
taxation of National bank shares, as compared with moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens, it was the settled purpose of the State of New 
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York to make such discrimination in regard to all banks within its limits, 
both National and State. 

Subsequently Williams, a stockholder in a National bank in New York, 
made precisely the same demand as Cagger, to have the assessment on his bank 
shares reduced by the amount of his just debts, was refused, sought relief in 
the courts, and the Court of Appeals upheld the authority of the Cagger case, 
Williams appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. So grave a 
clash of Federal and State law could not be ignored, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent disposition of the Supreme Court of the United States to split hairs to 
avoid any interference with the operations of the States in taxing National 
banks. 

In 1879-80, the Supreme Court rendered its decision and said: 


‘* Tt cannot be disputed—it is not disputed here—nor is it denied in the opinion of the 
State court, that the effect of the State law is to permit a citizen of New York, who has 
moneyed capital invested otherwise than in banks, to deduct from that capital the sum of 
all his debts, leaving the remainder alone subject to taxation, while he whose money is in 
bank stock can make no such deduction. Nor can it be denied that inasmuch as nearly all 
the banks in that State and in all others are National banks, the owner of such shares who 
owes debts is subjected to a heavier tax on account of those shares than the owner of 
money capital otherwise invested who also is in debt, because the latter can diminish the 
amount of his tax by the amount of his indebtedness, while the former cannot. That this 
works a discrimination against the. National bank shares as subjects of taxation unfavor- 
able to such shares, is also far from doubt. The question we are called upon to decide is 
whether Congress in passing the act subjecting these shares to taxation by the States in- 
tended by the very clause designed to prevent discrimination between National bank shares 
and other moneyed capital, to authorize such a result. * * * That such was the intent 
of Congress, to permit shares to be taxed as other money capital, can admit no doubt. Have 
they given expression to that intent so that courts can see and enforce it, or have they ex- 
pressed themselves so unfortunately that States may, by a narrow interpretation of the act 
of Congress and by skillfully framed statutes of their own, exercise the power thus granted 
so as not only to reap its full benefit, but at the same time to cause the burden of support- 
ing the State Government to fall with unequal weight on the subject of taxation thus sur- 
rendered to it by the national Government. * * * We are, therefore, of the opinion 
that the statute of New York as construed by the Court of Appeals in refusing to plaintiff 
the same deduction for debts, due by him, from the valuation of his shares of National 
bank stock, that it allows to those who have moneyed capital otherwise invested, isin con- 
flict with the act of Congress, and the judgment of that court is reversed and the case re- 
manded for further proceedings in conformity with this opinion.”’ 


It would be interesting to know whether after the ten or twelve years liti- 
gation which Mr. Williams endured, he took the further proceedings which 
were still necessary to have the assessment on his stock reduced. However, 
there were others in the same condition who had been awaiting the decision 
of the Williams case. After the United States Supreme Court had ponder- 
ously concluded that although the intent of Congress was plain, yet they 
might have expressed it so unfortunately that the States could not see it, but 
nevertheless they reversed the judgment of the Court of Appeals. 

After this decision a case was brought in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Northern District of New York to recover the taxes forcibly collected 
upon assessments which had been pronounced contrary to the Federal law. 
The circuit court gave judgment for the taxes so wrongfully collected. This 
judgment was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. In the 
meanwhile all the National banks in the State took steps to recover the taxes 
wrongfully paid and to enjoin the collection of further unjust taxes. The 
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Supreme Court seems to have been frightened at the amount which would be 
taken out of the Treasury of the State of New York, or were extremely ten- 
der of the fancied rights of the State. At any rate they emasculated their 
former opinion by deciding that the assessment of National bank shares in 
New York, not allowing the deduction of just debts, was not necessarily void 
but only voidable. That is, it was a good assessment where there were no just 
debts to deduct, as any one, not a wizard, might allow. The assessor might 
under this decision make the assessment as before, refuse the deduction of 
just debts, and compel each shareholder who had just debts to deduct to 
bring a special suit to recover the amount unjustly collected. Where the 
amount of the unjust taxes paid was small, as it was in the large majority of 
eases, the cost of a special suit would generally prove greater than the recov- 
ery. A shareholder had to have an unbounded appetite for law to avail him- 
self of the boomerang remedy thus afforded. The decision in People vs. 
Weaver was thus stultified. 

It thus seemed impossible to obtain from the courts any practical remedy 
for unjust discriminations in taxing National bank shares. 

In 1884 another decision was rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, which was not much more conclusive. The case of Boyer vs. Boyer 
eame from Pennsylvania. In the argument for the shareholders an endeavor 
was made to show the amount of the several classes of what by any possibil- 
ity could be considered moneyed capital in the State of Pennsylvania, the 
assessment and taxation of each class and the amount of each class exempted, 
with the idea of making a mathematical comparison, between the rates of 
assessment and taxation of National bank shares and other moneyed capital. 
It must be remembered that up to this time the words ‘‘ other moneyed capi- 
tal” had never been attempted to be defined exactly by the courts. Per- 
haps it so clearly meant all forms of stocks, bonds, mortgages, shares, notes 
and evidences of indebtedness, that no definition was deemed necessary. 
But now the court found it was incumbent on it to carry out a policy, viz., 
to encourage rather than discourage the State taxation of bank shares, sup- 
port of this policy could be found in narrowing the meaning of the important 
words in the National Banking Law. 

In Hepburn vs. School Directors a distinction was made between all 
moneyed capital and some moneyed capital, and the right to exempt some, 
without exempting National bank shares, was affirmed. The Boyer case 
sought to induce the court to say how large a proportion of moneyed capital 
short of the whole might be exempt without corresponding exemption of 
National bank shares. There seems to have been no dispute that the shares 
of corporations, mortgages, solvent debts, public loans and stock (other than 
United States and State) judgments, recognizances and money owing on 
articles of agreement for sale of real estate, were moneyed capital. 

In Boyer vs. Boyer it was shown that in the State of Pennsylvania there 
was moneyed capital of these classes exempt from taxation except for State 
purposes, amounting to 689 million of dollars, while the shares of National 
banks amounted to fifty-seven million of dollars, and of State and Savings 
banks to seven million of dollars. The statutes of the State fixed a tax /or 
State purposes on National bank shares of four mills on the dollar, and for 
county, school and municipal and local purposes at the same rate as other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens. The contention of the 
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National bank shareholders was that the exemption of so large an amount of 
moneyed capital from taxation for school, county, municipal and local pur. 
poses should exempt National bank shares from the same taxation. The 
Supreme Court held that the Hepburn case was authority for the doctrine 
that a partial exemption of moneyed capital would not entitle National 
bank shares to the same exemption, but that it was not authority for the 
proposition that the exemption of a material part of the moneyed capital 
might not also entitle National bank shares to the same exemption. The 
court also replied to the claim on the part of the State, that the latter de- 
rived most of its revenue from railroads and therefore as a measure of public 
policy released their stocks and bonds from local taxation, that it, the court, 
had nothing to do with questions of State policy, but only to interpret the 
statute of Congress permitting States to tax National bank shares. If the 
Federal law interfered with the policy of the State, the remedy was in 
another department of the Government. The court did not define ‘‘ other 
moneyed capital” in terms, but its language left the fair inference that it did 
not intend to narrow the definition, but understood that the shares of rail- 
roads, insurance companies, and, in fact, of all corporations as well as of banks, 
were included under it. 

With this broad common-sense view of the matter of moneyed capital and 
with the plain evidence that a very material part of such moneyed capital was 
exempt from taxation, and with this decision that while the exemption of 
some moneyed capital might not exempt bank shares, the exemption of a 
material part would necessarily do so, the banks of New York city felt 
inclined to resort again to the courts for relief from the unjust discrimination 
their shareholders were subjected to in the taxation of their shares. 

The Mercantile Bank vs. the Mayor, etc., of the City of New York was the 
test case. Now, the United States Supreme Court undertook to define 
‘*other moneyed ecapital.”’ In order to decide against the shareholders, there 
seems to have been no other course open. If this term had been held to 
mean, as was the fair deduction from previous decisions, mortgages, judg- 
ments, recognizances, money owing on articles of agreement for sale of real 
estate, stocks of other corporations, money at interest, corporate and munic- 
ipal loans and public stocks (other than United States and States), then the 
evidence was so strong that as compared with this mass of moneyed capital 
National bank shares were unjustly discriminated against, that no other 
course seemed open to the court but to compel the States to exempt National 
bank shares and repay the taxes unjustly collected. 

The court, however, apparently for reasons of public policy not touched 
on in their decision, seemed predetermined not to interfere with he course 
of taxation of National bank shares pursued in the State of New York. It 
accomplished its purpose by defining the other money capital meant in the 
National law as only such moneyed capital as might be used in business to com- 
pete with National banks. This the court declared to be the intention of Con- 
gress in using the words ‘‘other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens.” The court, for one reason and another, refused to find that there 
was any discrimination in the taxation of National bank shares, as compared 
with the taxation of trust companies. The exemption of Savings banks from 
taxation was upheld on the ground of State policy. The extent to which 
both trust companies and Savings banks compete with other banks does not 
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appear to have been as fully shown to the court as it might have been. The 
eourt seems to have based its decision more on theoretical ideas of the nature 
of these institutions, derived more from a study of their charters than from 
an actual examination of their actual business methods. 

Without pursuing futher the futile efforts of the National banks to obtain 
obvious justice in the degree of taxation imposed by State laws, it is evident 
that the real reasons for the decisions of the Supreme Court have been those 
of a wide public policy. In reviewing the whole subject and examining the 
pleadings and arguments on both sides, as well as the decisions and opinions 
of the court, there is nowhere to be found any broad decision of the principles 
upon which a just taxation of moneyed capital of all classes should be based. 
In practical life there is on one side the tax collector, determined and zealous 
to increase the revenues of the State wherever the assessments and collections 
ean be laid with the least trouble to himself. On the other side, there are 
corporations and individuals trying to hide all they can from the weight of 
taxation. The difficulties of taxing moneyed capital and personal property 
generally are well known. Those who pay at all, however justly the tax may 
be laid, are always discriminated against, when evasion by large numbers is 
possible. 

The proposed law before the Legislature of the State of New York to 
equalize the taxation of National and State banks and trust companies, is a 
step in the right direction. These institutions are nearly all on a par as far 
as the publicity of their taxable resources is concerned. In this respect they 
form a class of moneyed capital distinct from a very great amount of moneyed 
eapital and personal property which cannot be discovered by the tax gatherer. 
The State is obliged to gather its revenues from sources of taxation that can 
be reached. It is useless to deplore the injustice that is done to those who do 
not or cannot conceal their taxable wealth from the tax gatherer, because 
there are and always will bea great many who can and do conceal their taxable 
property. The best taxis of course the one which offers the least opportunity 
and tempation to dishonest concealinent. Taxation of personal property, in- 
cluding moneyed capital, is peculiarly open to evasion. The shares of cor- 
porations and their resources are of all moneyed capital the most easily 
reached for purposes of taxation by the State. Naturally the State should 
encourage the investment of the moneyed capital of its citizens in this direc- 
tion. But this does not mean that they should go so far as to free them of 
taxation altogether because there is other moneyed capital which can be easily 
manipulated to evade taxation. The true policy is to impose a fair tax, and 
so arrange it that it shall bear with perfect equality upon all corporations en- 
gaged in business of the same character, and those who hold their shares. 
Fair competition is thus left free from interference. . The bill now before the 
Legislature of the State of New York is an intelligent recognition of this 
principle. 

In the case of Savings banks, particularly those not doing a commercial 
business, there is but limited competition with other classes of banks, and 
there are other sufficient reasons why it is a wise policy on the part of the 
State to exempt them from taxation. 

So long as trust companies confined themselves to the strict letter of their 
apparent functions, viz., the execution of trusts and other like operations not 
usually carried on by the ordinary banks, they were not serious competitors 
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Taxation of Banks in Group III of the New York State Bankers’ Association, 





1896 


Capital. 


Fund. 


Profits. 


Assessment. 





On Stock. 


Real Estate. 


Total Tax 
paid in 1806. 


Total 
Personal Tax 
Assessed. 


Total Bank 


Assessments. 


Per cent. of 
entire Person- 
al Tax paid 
by the Banks 





Bank of Angelica, 
First Nat. Bank, 
Bath 


ath, 
State Bank, 
Belmont, 
City Nat. Bank, 
Binghamton, 
People’s Bank. 
Binghamton, 
First Nat. —y 
Binghamton, 
Strong State Bank, 
Binghamton, 
Susq. Valley Bank, 
Binghamton, 
State Bank, 
Bolivar, 
First Nat. Bank, 
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First Nat. Bank, 
Corning, 
Cuba Nat. Bank, 


uba, 
First Nat. Bank, 
Ouba;>-~ 
Chemung Canal Bk., 


mira, 
Second Nat. Bank, 
mira, 
State Bank, 
Elmira, 
State Bank, 
Fillmore, 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Friendship, 
First Nat. Bank, 
Hornellsville, 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Hornellsville, 


B’k of Hornellsville, 
First Nat. Bank, 


Ithaca, 
Tompkins Co. N Bk., 
thaca, 
First Nat. Bank, 
wego, 
Owego Nat. Bank, 
wego, 
Tioga Nat Bank, 
wego, 
Citizens’ Bank, 
Waverly, 
First Nat. Bank, 
Waverly, 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Wellsville, 
First Nat. Bank, 
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35,000 
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100,000 
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50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
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50,000 
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50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 





$4,000 


20,000 
9,000 
40,000 
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25,000 
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20,000 
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10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
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3,450 
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10,000 
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8,039 
12,999 
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25,000 
348,157 
7,200 
2,500 
11,883 
7,000 
3,971 
4,000 
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100,000 
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2,194.75 
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1,415.29 
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35,000 
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286,963 
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95,000 


| 


~) 
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for a share of the banking business, and the imposition of a lighter tax upon 
them than was borne by the banks worked no substantial injury to the latter 
and fostered a class of institutions conceded to be of great public benefit. 
But gradually the transactions of the trust companies took on a wider scope, 
and now, it is claimed, they are substantially banking institutions possessing 
powers greater than permitted to the ordinary bank. Perhaps the limita- 
tions upon their investments should be stated as a partial offset; but there 
is a strong feeling on the part of the banks that the trust companies have a 
marked advantage in the contest for business. 
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As the trust companies have been, as a rule, exceptionally prosperous, 
they are amply able to bear a somewhat higher rate, if necessary to place 
them more nearly on a level with the banks. 

But there is another injustice which the bill now before the New York 
Legislature seeks to correct. Heretofore, according to the testimony of a 
gentleman who has carefully studied and investigated the subject, assess- 
ments for taxation of banks have been made in the most haphazard way, the 
rate varying from ten per cent. to over 119 per cent., according to the whims 
of the local assessor. In 1896 Mr. Charles Adsit, Cashier of the First National 
Bank, Hornellsville, New York, made some investigations of bank taxation 
in the territory included in Group III of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. The results of his inquiries are graphically set forth in the table 
on the opposite page. 

Circulars were sent out to the banks in the territory asking, first, for an 
itemized statement of all taxes paid in 1896; second, for the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits at that time; third, for the amounts assessed on stock 
and real estate; fourth, for the total amount of personal property assessed in 
their city or village and the amount of the same assessed to the banks: Also 
asking whether the assessors had any regular rule or method for making val- 
uations, and if so that the rule or method be stated. Reports were received 
in full from most of the incorporated banks. It was found that in only one 
place—Ithaca—was there any regular rule in making valuations. The assess- 
ors here added the capital, surplus and profits, then deducted real estate 
which paid taxes in other places, and assessed the amount thus obtained at 
fifty per cent. 

There is a strong temptation for local assessors to bid for political popu- 
larity by making the taxes on banks heavy and correspondingly light on other 
taxable property. 

The above table shows that the banks in Group III of the New State 
State Bankers’ Association in 1896 were assessed at a valuation on capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, less any deductions allowed, at from 41.7 per 
cent. to ninety-six per cent., and that the proportion of the total personal tax 
paid in each place by the banks was from twenty-six to 76.7 per cent., while 
in the eleven places reporting on this item the banks paid on the average 51.4 
per cent. of the total personal taxes of their respective towns. 

It is plain from a study of these facts, not only that the banks are greatly 
overtaxed but that they are taxed in a manner that is altogether inequitable. 
The duty of the New York Legislature to correct the injustices herein pointed 
out is clear, and it is to be hoped that the law-making powers of other States, 
where similar inequalities may exist, will speedily take up the subject and 
deal with the banking institutions in a spirit of recognition of their import- 
ance as necessary parts of the commercial machinery of the country. 








ABOUT SAVINGS BANKS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 28, 1900. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 
Sir: Please give me the name of one or two books which treat of Savings banks and 
the relation of savings deposits to the wealth of the nation. E. L. BENOIST. 
Answer,—‘* Keyes’ History of Savings Banks,’’ New York, Bradford Rhodes & Co.; 
‘Savings Banks and Safe Securities,’’ by J. G. Dater. 

















THE BENEFITS OF A BANK-NOTE CURRENCY.* 





IV.—THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE CURRENCY TO BUSINESS NEEDs. 


The greatest benetit of a banking currency, derived in some measure from 
the functions already ascribed to it, in the economy of the precious metals 
and the accumulation of credit, is in keeping the volume of currency con- 
stantly adjusted to the requirements of production and trade. This adjust- 
ment to business needs, coupled with the necessary condition of security, 
should be the object of every sound monetary system. A bank-note cur- 
rency is especially fitted to fulfill this object, because it is based upon busi- 
ness transactions. A bank note, when issued in pursuance of legitimate 
banking business, is the offspring of a credit operation. The issue and 
retirement of notes is the consequence of business transactions and not the 
cause. t 

Let it be assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that there are no other 
forms of credit than the discount of commercial paper by the banks and the 
issue of bank notes, and that all business is done by means of discounts, 
bank notes and coin. If a loan is made to a trader, which is issued to him 
entirely in bank notes, he is compelled upon its maturity to find a sufficient 
amount in bank notes to pay back into the bank the sum borrowed. If 
there were but few transactions the fluctuations in the volume of notes in 
circulation would respond visibly to the loans and the payments as they 
occurred. When a bank is making loans daily to a great number of persons, 
the effect of a single loan may not be obvious and striking upon the number 
of notes in circulation. The notes pass into many hands, but if notes and 
standard coin constitute the sole medium of making payments, a merchant 
having a loan to repay must surrender to the bank as many notes as he origi- 
nally obtained or an equal amount in coin. In the one case, the outstanding 
debts of the bank are reduced by the withdrawal of the notes, which are the 
printed promises of the bank to pay coin on demand. In the other case— 
payment in coin—the outstanding debts in excess of the reserve are reduced 
by the deposit of a quantity of coin fully covering the amount of the loan 
and capable of redeeming in full the notes which may be still outstanding. 

The operation of a banking currency under such conditions results in the 
automatic adjustment of the amount to the needs of the business. If the 
number of business transactions is large, many bills of exchange are brought 
to the bank and many notes are issued. A large volume of business transac- 
tions usually implies increased employment for labor and larger payments for 
wages and in retail purchases, requiring an increased supply of the circulating 
medium. A larger volume of notes is absorbed at such times than in times of 
dull trade. If business transactions become less numerous, the paper presented 


* Continued from the February number, p. 199. 

+**The issue of bills in connection with loans for short terms and made rigorously con- 
vertible is only the effect of transactions and not the cause of these transactions.”—Juglar, 
p. 211. 
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to the bank for discount becomes less, fewer notes are issued, and the retire- 
ment of the outstanding notes takes place as truders having commercial 
pills to meet from day to day pay notes for them into the bank. With many 
transactions consummated daily, the volume of a banking currency is thus 
kept in close relations with the needs of business. If the number of notes 
in the hands of the public becomes excessive, they may prefer to exchange 
them for standard coin by presenting them for this purpose to the bank. 
They will be led naturally to make such exchanges if the excess of the circu- 
lating medium operates to increase the supply of loanable capital, to depress 
interest rates, and thereby to attract money to other countries. Metallic 
money is the only money acceptable for export, and it would be necessary to 
present notes for redemption in coin in order to meet the demand for export- 
able currency. 

When the deposit system isintroduced, another element enters into the reg- 
ulation of the volume of bank notes. Ifthesupply of currency in the hands of 
the people becomes large, they begin depositing both notes and coin to their 
eredit in the banks. Notes thus received on deposit are retired and are not 
reissued unless there is a demand for discounts. An excess of currency in cir- 
culation is thus rectified by the reduction of the notes in the hands of the pub- 
lic. The deposit constitutes an obligation of the bank, the same as the notes, 
and requires a sufficient cash reserve to provide for its payment on demand. 
The eunversion of the note liability into a deposit liability prevents further 
issues of notes, if the reserve has been reduced nearly to the minimum limits 
required by law or by sound banking policy. This is usually the case when 
note issues tend to become excessive. Thus, in any given community, a 
combination of causes operates to keep a redeemable bank-note currency 
within the limits set by the requirements of business at any particular 
moment. An expanding volume of trade results in an expansion of note 
issues, in the form of loans, while a contracting volume of trade brings notes 
daily into the bank in payment of obligations which are not renewed. A 
contracting volume of trade also relaxes the demand for currency and 
increases the accumulation in individual hands, from which it is promptly 
carried to the banks to be deposited. 

The automatic operation of a banking currency not only keeps the circu- 
lation within a country within limits adapted to business needs, but affords 
the means of keeping its commercial operations in harmonious relations with 
those of the world. The operation of the foreign exchanges comes into play 
when there is a greater accumulation of circulating capital in one community 
than another. The market for such capital is governed by the discount 
rate. If there is, for instance, an excess of capital upon the London market, 
the offerings exceed the effective demand, and under the law of supply and 
demand the rental price of circulating capital falls. Such conditions create 
an inducement to transfer capital to other markets, where a higher price is 
paid forits use. This transfer (under the supposed conditions of the absence 
of other banking credits) would have to be made in metallic money. The 
banks are the reservoirs of metallic money and, if other means of transfer- 
ring capital had been exhausted, their notes would be presented for redemp- 
tion in gold, until the point was reached where there ceased to be any excess 
in the supply of capital at home over that in foreign markets, and discount 
rates again tended to become uniform. The volume of the notes in circula- 
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tion in the exporting country would thus be reduced by the amount returned 
to the bank to obtain metallic money for export. - 

The conception which has occasionally prevailed, that bank notes may be 
issued in excess of the requirements of the community and may expel coin 
from circulation, is based upon the losses which have been suffered where 
bank notes have not conformed to the essential conditions that they shall be 
redeemed in coin on demand and be secured by commercial assets. The isgue 
of notes upon any other basis than commercial assets tends to separate them 
from commercial business and to deprive the bank-note currency of the elas- 
ticity which it derives from such a connection. Prof. Price, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ In what numbers will convertible bank notes circulate ?” makes 
this answer :* 

‘* The answer is the same as that which has already been given to the parallel question 
respecting coin. So many bank notes as the public has a distinct want for will circulate, 
and nomore. It is the universal law of all commodities in use, the law of demand and sup- 
ply. Neither bankers, nor Parliament, nor suspensions of the Bank Act, nor the need of 
borrowers, but the wants and convenience of the public, its willingness to hold bank notes, 
the number and amount of the specific payments which bank notes accomplish, with a cer- 
tain spare stock as for all articles in use, can determine how many convertible bank notes 
will remain in circulation, and not be returned upon the bankers for payment. This is the 
truth of truths for a conveitible paper currency. This is so obvious a consequence of the 
fact that bank notes are tools, and that their quantity will be regulated by the specific work 
which there is for them to do, that it almost seems a platitude to proclaim it.’’ 


The basis for the argument of Prof. Price lies in the fact that notes are 
issued in exchange for commercial paper which is the result of actual business 
transactions. It is the volume of these transactions which constitutes the 
primary demand for bank notes, not the bank notes which create transac- 
tions.t The notes constitute the supply of circulating capital which responds 
to the demand. The note is rarely created without demand and thrust upon 
the market to find an investment. The note, therefore, does not constitute 
the demand for loans; it is the loans which constitute the demand for the 
note. The most speculative demands for currency and credit are born on the 
stock exchanges, and they are satisfied by loans from deposits rather than 
from the power to create notes. The fault lies in the creation of fictitious and 
speculative loans rather than in the creation of bank notes. The correct reason- 
ing upon the subject is well expressed by Prof. Courcelle-Seneuil: { 

‘‘ When attentive study is given to the principles of the monetary circulation which 
have been set forth, the conviction remains that one or several banks of circulation, opera- 
ting upon a market and committing no faults in their discounts, are never able to issue too 
many bills, whatever may be their efforts towards this end, because their issues have a nat- 
ural and necessary limit. It may be concluded directly and absolutely that, if banks com- 
mit faults, itis always in their investments and never in their borrowiugs by notes or other- 
wise.’’ 


The greatest danger of excessive speculation is found in a rigid currency 
issued by the Government rather than in redeemable notes issued by banks. 
A Government paper currency is non-exportable and does not respond, either 


*** Currency and Banking,”’ p. 54. 

+Every market, having to provide for a certain quanity of exchanges, has need only of& 
certain quantity of instruments of payment.’—Leroy-Beaulieu, ** Traité d’ Economie Pol- 
itique,”’ III, p. 567. An increased equipment of the tools of exchange will eventually stimulate 
the volume of exchanges, but the notes can only be issued as demand for them arises. 

t ** Traité des Opfrations de Banque,”’ p. 224. 
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by expansion or contraction, to the requirements of trade. When the demand 
for currency is great, such money is often inadequate; when the demand re- 
laxes, such money is excessive in volume and is either employed by its holders 
in speculation or presses heavily upon the whole volume of the money of the 
country, with the result of expelling the surplus by the export of gold. The 
same lack of responsiveness to the needs of trade is the characteristic de- 
fect of a bank-note currency secured by Government bonds or other securities 
which are not commercial in their character and of short terms of maturity. 
Such a form of security bas only an indirect relation to the essential character 
of the notes as contracts to deliver money. To fulfill such contracts, as Prof. 
J. B. Say well says, ‘‘ It is necessary that the bank have in its possession not 
merely securities of thorough soundness, but those always available and con- 
vertible instantly into money; for a holder of bills who thinks himself likely 
to be paid in lands or houses will not consent to receive the bills as cash.’’* 

The issue of bank notes upon convertible commercial assets affords, there- 
fore, the best means of giving elasticity to the currency and keeping it ad- 
justed to the requirements of trade. What is meant by this elasticity is 
well set forth by Prof. Dunbar: t 


“Tt means responsiveness to present increase or diminution of demand—-the power of 
adaptation to the needs of the month, the week, or the day, whether rising or falling. * * * 
Elasticity implies the the operation of counter forces, in a currency as well as in a steel 
spring. That a currency may be responsive to demand, it is necessary that the forces, tend- 
ing respectively to expand or to restrict, should be forces at work in the daily business of the 
bank, where it is brought into contact with the community by the stream of loans, deposits 
and payments.’’ 


THE BENEFITS OF ELASTICITY. 


Elasticity is one of the most important qualities of a good currency. This 
elasticity must be derived, either from such a movement from place to place 
of a fixed volume of currency as provides the amount required at every given 
point, or from such a capacity for increase or decrease in volume as meets 
the changing needs of trade. Experience has shown that a fixed volume of 
currency is not always equal to the demands put upon it and causes unnec- 
essary advances in the rate for the rental of money. In every country there 
is usually a much greater demand for currency at certain periods than at 
others, and this enlarged demand happens to be almost simultaneous in 
several of the chief civilized countries which deal with each other as recipro- 
cal producers and consumers of food products and finished goods. This spe- 
cial demand is most intense in the autumn, when the cereal crops and the 
cotton crop are harvested and taken to market. At such times there is not 
only unusual activity in the money centers, but a pressure for currency 
in the producing sections, which requires an enlarged supply of the circulat- 
ing medium if reasonable wants are to be fully supplied. There are other 
periodical demands for currency which affect banking accounts in a consider- 
able degree, but the movement of the autumn is the most widespread and 
prolonged. Mr. Jevons, although an opponent of a true banking currency, 
admitted the periodical character of this pressure in England in an article on 
“The Frequent Autumnal Pressure in the Money Market and the Action of 

*" Traité @’ Economie Politique,” p. 306. 

+“ Quarterly Journal of Economics ” (October, 1897), xii, p. 14. 
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the Bank of England.’’* A largely increased volume of exchanges requires 
an increase in some manner in the medium of exchange. This increase may 
be obtained either by the mechanism of the deposit and check system, by the 
borrowing of money by one bank from another, or by the issue of bank notes, 
In the case of a demand for an increased medium of exchange upon the ocea- 
sion of special financial operations in the cities, like the issue of a new loan, 
or the payment of dividends, the medium of exchange furnished by deposits 
and loans is usually sufficient. How this system operates is thus set forth by 
the Monetary Commission :+ 


‘¢The deposit currency by means of which the largest part of our commercial transac- 
tions is effected is particularly elastic. It expands and contracts automatically with every 
change in demand. If additional currency is wanted in a strictly commercial community 
for any of these extraordinary demands —by a railroad, for example, to provide for the pay- 
ment of interest on its bonds—it is secured from an existing deposit, or by means of a loan 
granted in the form of deposit currency against which checks tor the interest are drawn; 
and to the extent to which those to whom the interest is paid likewise make use of the check 
and deposit system, the whole transaction is carried through without the least trouble or 


friction.’’ 


While the deposit currency thus serves the purposes of the commercial 
centers, experience has shown that it is not acceptable and sufficient for the 
needs of the rural districts and especially the producing and laboring classes, 
In most countries the bank-note circulation expands automatically to meet 
the demand for a larger means of conducting exchanges. This is not the case 
in the United States, because of the restrictive character of the note-issuing 
system. The country banks borrow regularly from the banks of New York 


and other reserve cities, and are thereby compelled to divide with these cen- 
tral banks the profits of the autumn business and to charge higher rates than 
would be the case if they could from their own resources provide the medium 
of local exchanges. The accounts of the country banks show a regular in- 
crease in the autumn in their loans from other banks, which almost disap- 
pears in the spring.{ During January and February, the country is usually 
emptying its idle money into New York; in March there is a slight reaction, 
lasting only a few weeks, and from May till August, the tide again flows 
strongly toward New York. With August the turn comes, and the movement 
to the interior is again strong and continues until December.§ The effect of 
the withdrawal of capital from the reserve cities is often disastrous to finan- 
cial operations in these cities. This demand has to be met mainly in cur- 
rency, which the New York banks are required to hold as a reserve to the 
amount of twenty-five per cent. of their deposits. Their losses of currency 


* ** Tnvestigations in Currency and Finance,” p. 160. 

+ Report, p. 311. Statistics of payments of interest and dividends on railroad bonds and 
stocks in the United States in 1897, furnished to the Monetary Commission by ** The Commer- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle” showed such wide variations as $67,000,000 in January and 
$14,500,000 in February. 

+ ** The National banks located in the Southern States have an aggregate capital of $68,- 
680,000. On October 6, 1896, they had borrowed largely- from banks in the East, to assist in 
handling the cotton crop, $13,548,000. On March 9, following, these loans had been reduced to 
$2,516,200. They succeeded in borrowing fora part of their needs, but commercial necessi- 
ties required more. With proper banking facilities the necessity for such borrowing now 
existing would be reduced to a minimum.’’—* Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (Lyman J. Gage), on the State of the Finances, 1897,” p. LX X VIII. 

$ Report of the Monetary Commission, p. 320. 
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reduce their reserves and at periods of the greatest strain have often reduced 
them below the legal limit.* This need not have occurred if greater freedom 
of note issue had been given to the National banks. They would then be 
able to meet demands for currency as they are met in Scotland and Canada, 
without the impairment of their reserves or the undue increase of their dis- 
eount rates. The manner in which the note issues of the Scotch banks re- 
spond to the necessity for a larger medium of exchange is thus set forth by 


Mr. Gilbart: t 


‘Tn Scotland the lowest point of circulation is in March, and the highest in November. 
The advance, however, between these tw points is not uniform—for the highest of the in- 
tervening months is May, after which there is a slight reaction ; but it increases again until 
November, and falls off in December. The reason of the great increase in May and Novem- 
ber is, that these are the seasons for making payments. The interest due on mortgages is 
then settled, annuities are then paid, the country people usually take the interest on their 
deposit receipts, and the servants receive their wages. There are frequently large sums 
transferred by way of mortgage. Itis the custom of Scotland to settle all transactions, 
large as well as small, by bank notes—not by checks on bankers as in London. It is re- 
markable that these monthly variations occur uniformly every year, while the amount of 
the circulation in the corresponding months of different years undergoes comparatively lit- 
tle change. 

The circulation of Scotland is at its lowest point in the month of March, is higher in 
July, and reaches its highest pointin November. In the corresponding months of different 
years there is but little deviation in the amount of thecirculation. These facts prove that the 
circulation of Scotland does not produce any effect upon prices, nor, consequently, upon 
the foreign exchanges. It is hardly necessary to adduce evidence in proof of the fact that 
the prices of commodities do not go on increasing from March to November in every year ; 
and if they do not they cannot be regulated by the currency.”’ 


The Canadian bank-note system is also directly responsive to the demands 
of production and exchange. Its fluctuations are thus set forth by Mr. 
Root: t 


“As surely and as regularly as the autumn months come around and the inevitable 
accompanying demand for additional currency begins to manifest itself, does the circula- 
tion of the banks automatically respond; the expansion ordinarily continues until about 
November, when a maximum, some twenty per cent. in excess of the normal circulation 
during the summer months, is reached. In consequence of this prompt and adequate 
response to every legitimate demand of commerce for more of the media of exchange, the 
conditions in Canada are quite different from those to which we, in this country, are 
accustomed Asa prominent banker has recently stated it, ‘ Panics for fear of stringency 
are thus unknown. The Canadians never know what it is to go through an American 
money squeeze in the autumn.’ ”’ 


The proof of this responsiveness of the Canadian currency to the needs 
of business is afforded by the figures of the circulation. “While the Canadian 
banks are permitted to issue circulation to the amount of their capital, 
which was $63,241,533 on December 31, 1898, their note issues rise during the 
period of special demand for a circulating medium and are promptly reduced 
again under the operation of the redemption system when this demand 


*Thus Mr. A. D. Noyes says in regard to the pressure of 1893: ‘‘On the New York banks 
the strain was particularly violent. During the month of June, the cash reserves of banks 
in that city decreased nearly twenty millions; during July they fell off twenty-one millions 
more, The deposits entrusted to them had been loaned, according to the banking practice, 
in the Eastern market ; their sudden recall in quantity forced the Eastern banks to contract 
their loans immediately.”—** Thirty Years of American Finance,” p. 191. 

Principles and Practice of Banking,” II, p. 216. 

+ Canadian Bank-Note Currency,” ‘Sound Currency ”(December 15, 1894), I, p. 322. 
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declines. The circulation varies by twenty per cent. in the course of the 
year. This was the case in 1892, when the minimum circulation of May was 
$31,383,000 and the maximum circulation of October was $38,688,000, only to 
fall in the following May to $31,927,000. The circulation touched even 
lower points under the influence of the dull business of 1894 and 1895, but 
rose on October 31, 1898, to $42,543,446 to fall again on March 31, 1899, to 
$38,409, 227. 


THE ‘‘ CURRENCY” AND ‘‘ BANKING” PRINCIPLES. 


The question has been raised by a number of economists whether the 
saving of capital due to the employment of a bank-note currency is not 
obtained at the sacrifice of safety and the real economic interests of the 
eountry where such a currency is employed. The fact that systems of bank- 
note issues have in many cases proved defective has led to the conclusion 
that the theory of a banking currency was itself unsound. The subject was 
discussed with great warmth in England during the first half of the present 
century and the lines of battle were then drawn between the advocates of 
what was called the ‘‘ currency principle” on the one hand and the “ banking 
principle’? on the other. The advocates of the currency principle laid 
down the proposition that bank notes should not be issued beyond the amount 
at which they would fluctuate exactly as a metallic currency would fluctu- 
ate. This limit they found in the issue of notes simply as certificates, fully 
covered by coin, or only in such amounts without a metallic cover as would 
constitute the minimum amount below which the circulation was never 
likely to descend. It was contended that credit is unduly stimulated by the 
issue of paper notes as a substitute for metallic money, and that in such 
eases ‘‘the whole money of the country, paper and gold, undistinguishably, 
is depreciated in comparison with the money of other countries.” * 

It is necessary in order to sustain an indictment against the value of 
a bank-note currency in promoting the convenience and the real economic 
interest of a community either to show that all credit is in itself injuri- 
ous to the community or that bank notes so far differ from other forms 
of credit that they threaten a peculiar and excessive danger. The first point 
hardly ealls for serious discussion. The abolition of all forms of credit in 
business transactions would mean the arrest of the mechanism of modern 
exchange and the restriction of production within very narrow limits. 
The consummation of every transaction for cash without contracts for 
future delivery would require an immense volume of money and would 
mean also that the prices of all commodities and services would be gov- 
erned by the demand and supply of the moment instead of by sound judg- 
ment as to future supplies. Contracts to pay money for future production 
would become impossible, and prices and wages would fluctuate violently 
under the influence of temporary causes, without the steadying effects which 
would be given by the ability to make contracts for future performance. 
Nearly all forms of credit are in the nature of contracts to deliver money 
at some future time. This is the nature of a bank note, a deposit account 
with a bank, a bill of exchange, and a promissory note. The first two forms 
differ from the others in the fact that the holder of the contract has the 


*F, A. Walker, ** Money,” p. 430. 
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power to demand performance at any time, at his pleasure, instead of on a 
date fixed by the maker of the contract. 

That there are certain risks involved in modern credit transactions cannot 
be denied. Production, where it is carried on in anticipation of future 
demand, may be carried farther in certain cases than if it were carried on 
only in response to immediate orders; but all such risks are controlled and 
reduced to a minimum by the regulating foree of prices throughout the 
world and the existence of organized markets, especially on the produce and 
stock exchanges. Gen. Francis A. Walker, one of the most intelligent and 
eandid of the opponents of a banking currency, dismisses the possibility 
of risk where paper is reasonably secured by the following comparisons: * 

“Yet though the issue of bank notes on a partial basis of specie under the doctrine 
of chances, is always, in the nature of the case, at a certain risk, this does not con- 
stitute a fatal objection to paper-money banking, if it be otherwise desirable. Men and 
communities rightly take the necessary risk of collisions and boiler explosions for the 
sake of the saving in time and the gain in power which they derive from the use of steam 
ears and steamboats. So it might be with disasters to which, from the fault of managers or 
through causes that could neither be controlled nor anticipated, paper-money banking 
should be found subject.”’ 


Dismissing, then, the proposition that all forms of credit should be abol- 
ished in a modern industrial community, it becomes necessary to examine 
the proposition that bank notes constitute a form of credit involving peculiar 
dangers. The question was disputed in the discussion over the English Bank 
Act during the first half of the century, whether a bank-note currency fluctu- 
ated in exactly the same manner as a metallic currency. Some of the 
advocates of such a currency contended that its fluctuations were regulated 
by precisely the same laws and in precisely the same manner as a metallic 
currency—that an excess in the volume of currency would correct itself 
by the presentation of bank notes for redemption and the exportation of 
the surplus in the precious metals. Other advocates of a banking cur- 
rency contend that it acts as a cushion for the violent fluctuations in the 
supply of money caused by abnormal demands for the precious metals— 
that, in fact, a bank-note currency need not and ought not to fluctuate, 
as expressed by Mr. Nicholson, ‘‘exactly as a currency composed of coin 
only would have fluctuated under similar conditions.”” The contention of 
the opponents of a banking currency has been that it would not fluctuate 
in response to the movements of the precious metals and that such fluctua- 
tions were necessary in order to apply the corrective influence of the foreign 
exchanges to excessive issues of paper. 

There are elements of truth in the position taken by each side in this con- 
troversy. It is highly desirable that a bank-note currency should be respon- 
sive in some degree to the play of the foreign exchanges and to the volume of 
metallic money. Entire absence of such responsiveness would result in the 
same dangers as issues of inconvertible paper money. It doesnot follow, how- 
ever, that a bank-note currency should be governed absolutely by the move- 
ment of the precious metals in the same degree as if the paper notes were 
themselves coined money. The law of marginal utility sends the notes where 
inetallic money might not go, thereby equipping a country more efficiently with 
the tools of exchange, and the demands for metallic money are so peculiar and 


a 


***Money,” p. 411. 
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specific in their nature that they are often influenced by causes which ought 
not to be permitted to operate at once and with full effect upon the domestic 
circulation of a country and in fact do not thus operate upon a properly reg- 
lated bank-note currency. 

Nearly all the various forms of banking credit are contracts to deliver 
metallic money. They are promisesto pay money at some futuretime. Prof. 
Jevons, an able advocate of the currency principle, says: * 

‘* Every one who promises to pay gold on a future day thereby increases the anticipated 
supply of gold, and there is no limit to the amount of gold which can thus be thrown 
upon the market. Every one who draws a bill or issues a note, unconsciously acts as a 
‘bear’ upon the gold market. Everything goes well, and apparently prosperity falls upon 
the whole community, so long as these promises to pay gold can be redeemed or replaced 
by new promises. * * * 

But foreigners will not hold such promises on the same footing ; and, if the exchanges 
are against us, the metallic, not the paper, part of the currency will go abroad. Itis at this 
moment that bankers will find no difficulty in expanding their issues, because many persons 
have claims to meet in gold, and the notes are regarded as gold. The notes will thus con- 
veniently fill up the void occasioned by the exportation of specie; prices will be kept up, 
prosperity will continue, the balance of foreign trade will be still against us, and the game 
of replacing gold by promises will go on to an unlimited extent, until it becomes actually 
impossible to find more gold to make necessary payments abroad.”’ 


These propositions contain some truth. The difficulty is that if they con- 
stitute fatal objections to bank-note issues, they also constitute objections to 
all other contracts for the delivery of metallic money. The condition assumed 
by Mr. Jevons, in which notes would continue to replace gold until no more 
gold remained for export, would occur only if reasonable reserves were not 
kept against bank-note issues. The situation would simply be that more con- 
tracts for the future delivery of money had been made than could be fulfilled. 
The money market would be in the same condition as the wheat market, when 
deinands for the performance of contracts for future delivery exceeded the 
capacity of brokers to make delivery. In the case of money, however, the 
difficulty of creating a corner would be infinitely greater than in the case of 
wheat or any other single commodity, because the supply of money in the 
world is subject to narrow fluctuations and is distributed among many com- 
mercial centers, where it is held subject to rental at a price. Sound banking 
and sound methods of credit undoubtedly require that reasonable regard 
should be had in the issue of instruments of credit to the ability to fulfill the 
contracts which are made. Thisis equally true of other commodities as well as 
instruments of credit. There are special reasons why the State is justified in 
requiring guarantees of solvency from those who deal in money, but it is not 
necessary that these conditions should go so far as to forbid contracts in the 
form of bank notes for the future delivery of money. 

Mr. Jevons criticized those who advocated the adoption of a true banking 
currency in England, upon the ground that if they wanted currency, they 
might obtain gold by giving up capital for it. He declared: t 

‘*This metal, again, is only to be had, in the absence of gold mines, by that state of 
foreign trade which brings it, and does not drain it away again. The principal currency, 10 
short, must be regarded as a commodity, the supply of which is to be left to the natural ac- 
tion of the laws of supply and demand. The ungestricted issue of paper representative 
notes produces an artificial interference with these natural conditions.”’ 
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The words ‘‘ natural” and ‘‘ artificial”’ have no place in such a discussion. 
The issue of paper instruments of credit is just as ‘‘ natural” an element of 
modern commerce as the evolution of stamped disks of gold as the sole stand- 
ard of value. It is true that the use of paper credit modifies to some extent 
the movement of the precious metals which might take place if no such in- 
struments existed, but the one influence isno more *‘ natural” or ‘‘artificial ” 
than the other. It is because the use of such instruments permits economies 
in the use of gold, and therefore interferes with ‘‘the natural action of the 
laws of supply and demand” for gold, that these instruments are of value to 
the community. The opening of railways interfered with ‘‘the natural ac- 
tion of the laws of supply and demand ”’ for seats in post coaches, but that 
constitutes no argument for the retention of the ‘‘ natural conditions” of the 
old mode of conveyance. Mr. Jevons appears to share the opinion of General 
Walker, that the power to borrow notes from a bank is an encouragement to 
speculation. They reason, more or less unconsciously, as though the entire 
profit derived from the economy of note issues went to the borrower of the 
notes, instead of being spread over the whole volume of banking operations. 
The borrower of notes has to pay for them in the form of discount. If the 
public, in a period of speculation, is willing to pay for the use of currency by 
high discount rates, they will be able to obtain it in the form of gold. There 
is nothing in the possession of a gold currency which prevents the wildest 
speculation. Gold can be obtained at a price, if it is required, in any country 
where the speculative spirit runs high, and experience has shown that other 
forms of credit are quite as useful in promoting speculation as the issue of 
bank notes. The rental price of gold might be slightly higher than the price 
of bank notes, so far as either was required in speculative transactions, but 
the difference would hardly be such as to check the demand for money during 
a period of speculation. 

Bank notes may facilitate speculation just as other forms of credit may. 
The proposition that credit should for this reason be suppressed has already 
been dismissed with the consent of Gen. Walker. As a matter of fact, it is 
generally admitted, even by critics of a bank-nete currency, that notes are 
not the primary cause of speculation. It is simply contended that they pro- 
vide it with a eonvenient tool. But deposit accounts, the check system, and 
certified checks also provide such a tool of a much more efficient character 
and in much greater volume than bank notes.* These other instruments of 
credit constitute the mechanism of modern wholesale transactions and specu- 
lation upon the produce and stock exchanges. Money, even where bank 
notes are included under the definition of money, forms but a trifling per- 
centage in the settlement of these transactions. The issue of bank notes, 
therefore, cannot contribute in any material degree to promoting specula- 
tion in the great commercial centers as credit is at present organized. 

What, then, is the true law of the operation of bank notes upon credit 
and the movement of the precious metals? If bank notes do not contribute 


*The practice of certifying checks where the maker of the check had not even a suffi- 
cient banking credit to cover it attained considerable development in New York during the 
decade from 1860 to 1870, and became an efficient aid in stock speculation. The Legislature 
of New York passed a law to govern the subject in 1869 and the Federal Congress in 1882 im- 
posed penalties for ‘ over-certification,’ but neither of these laws sought in any way to re- 
strict certification where the maker of the check had a legitimate credit for the amount.— 
Vide Bolles, ** Financial History of the United States,” III, pp. 365-67. 
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materially to sustaining speculation, what aid do they give to the business 
community ? The answer to these questions is derived largely from the law 
of marginal utility which, under the clear reasoning of the Austrian and Ger- 
man economists, has solved with precision so many economic problems. Bank 
notes do not respond directly and precisely to the movements of the precious 
metals, because they find their employment to a large extent upon the mar. 
gin and beyond the margin of the utility of metallic money. If, for illustra- 
tion, notes may be issued upon a reserve of fifty per cent. in coin, the ecom- 
munity gets the use of twice the amount of currency which it would other- 
wise obtain at the same cost. A community capable of investing its capital 
in money to the extent of say $50,000,000 would thus be able to command 
the use of $100,000,000 in well secured circulating notes. If the law required 
a reserve of fifty per cent. against note issues and the notes outstanding were 
constantly at the maximum allowed by law, a demand for gold from abroad 
might lead the paper currency to fluctuate exactly as the metallic currency 
over its whole volume. 

The usual conditions of banking and credit, however, even where fixed 
metallic reserves are required, do not involve the issue of notes to the utmost 
limit allowed by law. Such issues occur only in the poorer portions of the 
community, where the demand for a tool of exchange exceeds the amount of 
capital available for investment in such a tool. In the great commercial cen- 
ters there is usually a surplus of metallic money, whose movements back- 
wards and forwards from country to country do not necessarily involve a cor- 
responding reduction of the domestic circulation. The domestic circulation, 
especially in the districts removed from the commercial centers, remains un- 
impaired, while the portions of the community which are engaged in great 
speculative movements surrender gold or borrow it back, according to the de- 
cisive question whether the price they get in the one case corresponds to the 
disadvantage of being without it, or the price they pay in the other corre- 
sponds to the advantage of having it. In these transactions a fraction of 
one per cent. may decide the question whether gold shall move from one 
commercial center to another. There may be a sudden eall in one of these 
centers for the execution of contracts to deliver gold. There is no reason 
why these conditions should affect the domestic circulation of the country, 
except so far as they indicate that the entire structure of credit has been 
unduly expanded. In that case the pressure will be felt upon all the issuing 
banks and a contraction of note issues will follow. 

It has to be borne in mind that the transfer of the precious metals is not 
governed purely by the state of trade. The problem of international ex- 
changes is no longer the simple shipment of gold to cover an excess of impor- 
tations of merchandise. Securities often take the place of gold as payment, 
bills of exchange are sent to the country where they mature or are held in the 
creditor country pending maturity, according to the rate of interest in either 
country, and gold itself is loaned on credit where its rental is highest. This 
being the case, a special demand for gold is created on the one hand, which 
is not dependent upon the domestic transactions of any one country, and ane- 
cessity is created on the other hand for a domestic medium of exchange which 
is not controlled absolutely by these temporary and almost arbitrary move- 
ments of the precious metals. Every community ought to take measures to 
maintain its solvency by retaining a certain minimum supply of the precious 
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metals. This is a matter of sound banking policy or of government regula- 
tion, but it is very far from involving the requirement that the bank note 
shall be destroyed as an instrument of credit and that the surface of the 
domestic circulation shall be swept by every tempest upon the stock ex- 
changes which affects the rental price of gold. The steadying and beneficial 
operation of a bank-note currency in these respects is thus set forth by Prof. 
Cauwes :* 





‘The entire community profits by issue, at first because the circulation of bills relieves 
it from the purchase of a great quantity of metallic money, and then because a mixed cir- 
culation (of bullion, coin and paper) is better regulated, according to the movements of 
foreign commerce, than a circulation exciusively metallic. If gold and silver were the only 
money, it would result that every time the importations of foreign goods were in excess of 
the exportations, money going out of the country would subject the domestic market to a 
crisis having the consequence of a sudden rise of prices. Paper money acting as an auxil- 
iary to metallic money in quantities varying according to the needs of business, averts the 
monetary crisis which the operation of the foreign exchanges might otherwise occasion and 
thus gives more stability to commerce.’’ 


The movements of a bank-note currency, therefore, do not and need not 
correspond precisely to the movements of the precious metals in order to in- 
sure healthy financial conditions. The advantage of such a currency will 
often be found in this very divergence from mathematical relations to the 
supply of metallic money. In one community the demand for tools of ex- 
change, perhaps for only a temporary purpose, may strain the note-issuing 
power to the maximum limit of safety. In such a community the power to 
issue notes will be of the highest value, because the desired sérvice to trade 
ean be rendered for a fraction of the cost of bringing coin or bullion into the 
community for the full amount of currency required. In another community 
the lethargy of transactions, or the preference for other forms of credit, may 
reduce the volume of outstanding notes to nearly the level of metallic re- 
serves or even below that level. Such a condition may permit the surrender 
of coin or bullion to a community where the supply is insufficient, but 
without destroying the power to expand the note issue within reasonable lim- 
its when there is an increased demand for the medium of exchange. The 
greatest use and highest value of the note-issuing function will be found on 
the margin where coin cannot go because it is too costly. If the blanket of 
a netallic currency will spread over only those portions of the community 
well equipped with surplus capital, the use of the note-issuing function will 
spread a useful fringe of benefits over a wider area and protect the entire 
community against the inconveniences of a sudden contraction of the 
metallic cover. 


VALUE OF NOTE ISSUES IN NEW COUNTRIES. 


There are two classes of conditions under which the privilege of issuing 
bank notes under the minimum of restrictions is of great service. The first 
class of conditions are those prevailing in comparatively undeveloped coun- 
tries, where the supply of capital is not equal to the demand for it for-creat- 
ing the machinery of production and means of transportation and where 
banking offices are widely separated. So pressing is the need for an economi- 
cal paper currency under such conditions, that it has sprung into being 


—__ 


*“ Cours d’ Economie Politique,” 11, p. 309. 
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beyond the law and outside the law where no legal provision has been made 
for it. One of the most interesting cases of a successful currency of this sort, 
which was maintained for several years in the face of hostile legal enact- 
ments, was what was known as ‘‘ George Smith’s money,” an episode in the 
early history of Wisconsin. Wisconsin in 1838, like most of the newer Terri- 
tories of the United States, was without a sufficient metallic currency and 
without an organized system of banks of issue. The creators of the new 
money were two Scotchmen, George Smith and Alexander Mitchell, who had 
been educated in the efficiency of bank-note issues in their native country, 
George Smith obtained from the Territorial Legislature of Wisconsin a char- 
ter for the Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company. The bill became 
a law on February 28, 1839, and authorized the company to ‘‘ make insurance 
upon life or lives and employ such capital as may belong or accrue to said 
company in the purchase of public or other stock, or in any other moneyed 
transaction or operations for the sole benefit of the said company.” There 
was a, general clause, usually incorporated in charters, that ‘‘ nothing herein 
contained shall give the said company banking privileges.” This clause was 
practically ignored and the banking feature of the business done by the com- 
pany soon overshadowed the insurance feature. 

The company advertised to ‘‘ receive money on deposit and transact other 
moneyed operations, in which, by their charter, they are allowed to engage.” 
Certificates of deposit were issued in sums of $1, $3, $5 and $10, in the form 
of bank bills. These certificates met a popular want and they were soon found 
in people’s pockets all over Wisconsin, Hlinois, lowa, Missouri and Michigan. 
They were redeemed in specie at the central office in Milwaukee, and in New 
York exchange at the current rate through agencies in Chicago, Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Galena, Cincinnati and St. Louis. The success of ‘‘ George Smith’s 
money ”’ was so great that the jealousy of other bankers was incurred and re- 
peated efforts were made to break down the bank. There was a fight running 
over several sessions of the Wisconsin Legislature to have the charter forfeited 
or repealed, but in these debates no question was raised in regard to the 
solvency of the institution, and it was asserted without contradiction that 
its notes were as ‘‘good as gold.” When the other banks, the day after 
Thanksgiving in 1849, attempted to force the bank to suspend specie payments 
by gathering and presenting for redemption all the notes they could find, Mr. 
Mitchell directed that the bank be kept open until a late hour of the evening 
and that depositors and note holders be paid as rapidly as they presented 
themselves. Every note presented was redeemed even before the reserve sup- 
ply of cash arrived which was ordered from Chicago. 'Theissues of certificates 
at this time had reached about $1,000,000, having steadily grown in amount 
from the organization of the bank. The people of Wisconsin voted down a con- 
stitution which prohibited bank-note issues in the State, largely because of their 
sympathy with the Mitchell bank. When finally Wisconsin was adinitted to 
the Union in 1848, a general banking law was passed, under which the Wis- 
consin Marine and Fire Insurance Company reorganized. The advantages of 
this currency, the spontaneous outgrowth of business needs, have been graph- 
ically set forth by Mr. Root: * 

‘It is obvious that ‘George Smith’s money,’ which played so large a part in the early 
settlement of the Northwest, took the place of other kinds of money, and especially of specie, 
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** Sound Currency ” (April 15, 1898), V, p. 120. All the facts given are from Mr. Root’s 
paper. 
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for which the products of the country would have otherwise been sold. On condition that 
the currency should always be redeemed in specie, this was a good thing for the holders of 
Smith’s money as well as for Smith ; that is, it was an advantage to the public. It was an 
advantage because it was more convenient to handle and carry and count, while it performed 
all the local exchanges equally well. It introduced the principle of barter on a large 
seale. Whatever work bank checks would do in the city of Milwaukee, George Smith’s 
money would do over the greater part of Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. It enabled 
the local exchanges to be carried on without specie. * * * 

In the fall, when the crops began to move, there was no lack of money for legitimate 
trade, because it was as easy to put out these certificates at one time as at another. In the 
winter, when lake navigation was closed, the certificates answered all the purposes of a local 
circulating medium. Inthe spring, when the steamboats began to move, bringing new set- 
tlers and cargoes of goods, the certificates came back to headquarters mainly for the pur- 
chase of New York drafts, after which they took their usual round again.”’ 


A like device for escaping the restrictions imposed by a too narrow note- 
issuing system is that of the Cheque Bank in Engiand, which was instituted 
after the Bank Act of 1844. Money was received by this bank on deposit, 
and books of checks were issued for even denominations, which might be 
filled in for less than the denomination, but not for more. The face value of 
the checks issued did not exceed the depositor’s credit, so that the receiver of 
such a check had the assurance of the bank that the depositor’s account was 
not overdrawn. Such checks were made payable by the Cheque Bank only 
through some other banker and not at the counter of the bank, thereby 
escaping the prohibition of the law against promissory notes payable to 
bearer on demand. The checks passed between individuals for cash, and 
the Cheque Bank established relations with some 1,500 domestic and foreign 
banks which agreed to receive and cash its checks. Prof. MacLeod expressed 
the opinion that these checks, if not a violation of the letter of the law, were 
at least a violation of its spirit, and, if not interfered with, would open the 
door wide for any amount of issues of checks capable of circulating as money, 
by any bank in the Kingdom.* In this view he is correct, and such a device 
would undoubtedly have been widely adopted if the education of the Eng- 
lish people in the use of other forms of credit had not made it comparatively 
unnecessary. The success of the Cheque Bank well illustrates the principle 
that the real needs of a community will usually find spontaneous relief along 
the lines of least resistance and will often circumvent repressive laws. 

The issue of bank notes under the minimum of restrictions is of peculiar 
value in periods of panic, even in countries otherwise well equipped with the 
mechanism of credit. The demand on such oceasions is fer some article 
which is readily exchangeable and which will be accepted in the fulfillment 
of contracts to deliver money. Such contracts under normal business condi- 
tions are so generally cleared against each other that their fulfillment is not 
often demanded. These conditions change when confidence is impaired, 
because a great void is then caused in the usual mechanism of credit, which 
bank notes are called upon to fill. The issues of bank notes which then occur 


** There can be no possible doubt that these instruments, these crossed bank notes, are an 
utter and complete violation of the manifest purpose and intention, not only of the Bank 
Charter Act, but of all our monetary legislation for the last century. For what is easier 
than for the bank and its customers to agree to make these checks for £1, and put them 
into circulation? Then we have at once £1 bank notes. So also the checks for 10s. and 5s. 
are the old silver notes back again. If the Cheque Bank may do this with impunity. why 
may not every other bank in the Kingdom do the same ?’’—‘** Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing,” If, p. 376. 
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are abnormal in their character, are not required beyond the period of acute 
pressure for currency, and may be issued by a sound institution without 
much regard to the exact proportion of notes to the metallic reserve, so long 
as the reserve is sufficient to meet all demands and inspire confidence in the 
solidity of the institution. It is the recognition of the peculiar character 
of this demand for currency in periods of panic which led to the provisions 
of the charters of the Imperial Bank of Germafiy, the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, and the Bank of Japan, that notes might be issued without the 
increase of the metallic reserves when they paid a tax to the Government at 
the rate of about five per cent. a year. The undue restriction of the nonnal 
note-issuing function in these countries has compelled resort to this power 
on many other occasions than those of actual panic,* but upon all these 
occasions the power to issue notes, even under a heavy penalty, has proved 
useful to the business community. 

The utility of the power to issue bank notes without fixed limits in meet- 
ing the abnormal demand of a panic has been clearly shown on all of the 
occasions of crisis which have swept the London money market within the 
present century. The Bank of England was strong enough, only a short 
time after its resumption of cash payments, to stay the panic of 1825 by the 
free issue of its own notes. The display of stacks of £1 notes upon the coun- 
ters of the Gurneys at Norwich was sufficient to arrest the run upon their 
bank.t The Bank came to the rescue of the money market in a similar man- 
ner in the crisis of 1847, again in 1857, and again in 1866. There never was 
a question on any of these occasions of the value of the notes of the Bank 
as the equivalent of money. The only question which arose, under the 
charter of the Bank, after the restrictive act of 1844, was the authority to 
issue a sufficient amount of notes to meet the demands of the commercial 
community. The Bank Act greatly hampered the issue of notes, but author- 
ity was given to the Bank by the Government on each of these occasions to 
disregard the limits of the law and issue as many notes as might be required. 
The mere fact that the authority to issue notes was given, and that currency 
could be had by solvent borrowers, was sufficient to stay the tide of panic in 
1847. Notes which had been hoarded, under the impression that the limit of 
issues fixed by the law would soon be reached, came pouring from their 
hiding places, gold which had been stored in deposit vaults was returned to 
the banks for deposit, and both the metallic and banking reserves of the 
Bank of England rapidly rose to safe proportions. A similar experience 
accompanied the crisis of 1857, when £2,000,000 in notes were actually issued 
above the legal limit. The crisis of 1866 was met in a similar manner. The 
Bank of England could hardly have continued to meet its liabilities for 
another day if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not.announced in the 
House of Commons on the evening of May 11—‘‘ Black Friday ”—that the 
Government had addressed a letter to the Bank authorizing the suspension of 
the note limit.t The panic was again checked by the knowledge that a 
medium of exchange could be obtained by solvent borrowers. 
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*In Germany notes were issued subject to the tax during sixteen weeks of 1898, and such 
issues stood on December 31 at 282,955,280 marks ($70,000,000). 

+ MacLeod, * Theory and Practice of Banking,” II, p. 118. 

+Gilbart, IT, p. 354. One of the representatives of the joint-stock banks is reported to 
have said to the representative of the Bank of England, at a meeting of the leading bankers 
just before midnight, before the limit of note issue was removed, “I can draw a couple of 
checks to-morrow morning which will shut you up at once.” 
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The power to issue notes without a rigid limit, even if they are restricted 
to a fixed relation to the metallic reserve, is of value in periods of panic. 
It usually inspires confidence at such times for the great note-issuing banks 
to borrow gold from abroad. This was done by the Bank of England on the 
occasion of the Baring failure in 1890, when £3,000,000 was obtained from 
the Bank of France upon the security of exchequer bonds and £1,500,000 
was obtained from St. Petersburg. The crisis of 1890 was prevented from 
degenerating into a panic by a combination among the leading banks,* so 
that there was not much special call for currency to fulfill money con- 
tracts, and there was no tendency to withdraw deposits from the banks because 
of distrust. If such a panic had occurred, accompanied by a demand for 
deposits from the banks, the importations of gold would have proved a defee- 
tive as well as insufficient resource for meeting the demand. It would have 
been otherwise if the gold had been availed of under such circumstances 
as a reserve against note issues to the amount of twice or three times its 
value. The potency of the gold would then have been doubled or trebled in 
amount and its real efficiency would have been increased in a much greater 
ratio by reason of the general preference for notes over coin. 

CHARLES A. CONANT. 


*Mr. Lidderdale, the Governor of the Bank of England, secured an agreement among 
the joint-stock banks of London, the leading provincial banks, and the joint-stock banks of 
Scotland to guarantee the liquidation of the Baring indebtedness to the amount of £15,000,000, 
Vide MacLeod, ** Theory of Credit,” II, p. 836. 








StaTE BANK CIRCULATION.—There is one feature of bank taxation that discriminates 
against State banks and in favor of National institutions. The tax on circulation issued by 
the National banks is one per cent. per annum, while on that of State banks it is ten per 
cent., being prohibitive in the latter case. Congress forbids the States from levying taxes 
on National banks at a greater rate than is imposed on institutions deriving their authority 
from the State, and yet violates this principle by discriminating against the circulating 
notes of the State banks. Whatever wisdom there may have been in this policy, adopted 
under the exigencies of the era immediately following the Civil War, there appears to be 
no just ground for its continuance now. If the State banks are willing to put up the same 
security for their notes as the National banks do, they should be allowed to participate in 
the profits of issuing notes, when that function again becomes profitable. Even with the 
reduction of the minimum capital to $25,000, there are other reasons why State banks will 
always be more suited to certain localities than National banks are under present laws. 





THE SILVER DoLLARS.—The silver money of the country circulates at par because 
there is a necessity for it, because it is wanted, because it is needed; and any country that 
has a commerce and will keep her money within her commercial demands, may just as well 
circulate iron or copper or paper as to circulate gold. It is only a question whether she 
will have the courage and the wisdom to stop at the right point.—From the speech of Sena- 
tor Teller, on the Senate Financial Bill. 

If this contention be true, and it seems to be so, particularly in view of 
the qualification in the last sentence, it would be a wise plan to sell the sil- 
ver, coined and uncoined, except that contained in the fractional coins. The 
silver certificates circulate on the credit of the United States, not because 
they may be converted into the kind of coin named on the faces of the cer- 
tificates. If these certificates were converted into Government notes, the 
silver could be sold for more than enough gold to serve as a reserve fund for 
their redemption. 
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The fact that France has kept pace with other coup. 
p The Economic tries in the wonderful economic development of the past 
rogress of France. “aa a 
generation is brought out by a striking group of figures 
presented by Prof. Edmond Théry in “ L’ Hconomiste Européen” of January 
19 and January 26. Prof. Théry takes the year 1869 as his point of departure, 
and shows that while the ordinary budget expenses of the Government in- 
creased from 1,738,000,000 franes ($335,000,000) in that year to 3,433,000,000 
franes ($660,000,000) in 1898, the average annual quotations of the Govern- 
ment three per cents rose from 71.85 to 102.82, and railway securities rose in 
nearly equal proportion. The deposits at the three large stock banks rose 
within the same years from 207,000,000 franes to 1,273,000,000 franes, and the 
savings deposits in the ordinary Savings banks rose from 711,000,000 franes to 
3,388,000,000 franes. The number of savings accounts at the close of 1869 was 
2,131,000 and at the close of 1898 6,842,000. The postal Savings banks had not 
been established in 1869, but at the close of 1895 carried deposits of 844,000,000 
franes to the credit of 2,892,000 accounts. 

The fact that the population of France has remained nearly stationary for 
a generation makes these comparisons more significant in some respects as to 
the well-being of the individual than those of countries whose population has 
been rapidly increasing. Prof. Théry declares that the figures reveal that the 
average amount of deposits and current accounts per head of the entire popu- 
lation at the three large stock banks advanced from 5.40 franes in 1869 to 
32.92 franes in 1898, and that the latter figures would be increased above forty- 
three frances if the statistics included the deposits in the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte, which has existed in its present form only since 1889. The 
average savings deposits per capita increased from eighteen frances in 1869 to 
109 franes in 1898, and the average of inheritances from ninety-five francs 
to 142 franes. The railway equipment has increased from 4.4 kilometres per 
10,000 inhabitants to 9.6 kilometers, the number of trips per capita has risen 
from 2.9 kilometres (1.80 miles) to 10 kilometres (6.21 miles), and the num- 
ber of miles travelled per capita has risen from 107 to 310 kilometres (192 
miles). Commenting upon some of these facts, especially the relation of public 
expenditure to private wealth, the French economist says: 

‘¢ Between 1869 and 1898 the ordinary receipts of the national budget increased by 1,695,- 
000,000 francs ($325,000,000), or ninety-seven percent. It might be said that this increase!s 
regrettable and that the new taxes voted by the National Assembly on the morrow of the 
war weigh heavily upon the laboring classes. But it may be said on the other hand that 
nearly twenty per cent. of the new taxes have been devoted to public education, to asylums, 
to institutions of assistance and co-operation, that the wages of labor are to-day from fifty 
to sixty per cent. higher than in 1869, while the net income of accumulated fortunes has fallen 
on the average by from thirty to forty per cent. However this may be, if the increase 10 
the ordinary receipts of the Treasury cannot be considered as a direct proof of the increasé 
in public wealth, it constitutes, at least since 1875, a serious indication of its development. 

The rise of the French public debt and railway obligations guaranteed by the State, 
which has taken place between 1869 and 1898, by forty-four and forty-two per cent. respec 
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tively, in spite of the issue of from twenty-two to twenty-three billions of francs of new se- 
curities, is a manifest sign of the increase of the public fortune. It is sometimes objected 
that the debt of a country is a liability which cannot be counted among the elements of its 
wealth, but it is none the less true that those of our countrymen who have purchased the 
obligations of the French debt created since 1869 have the right to consider these securities 
as an excellent personal asset, since they have been bought with the product of their saving 
and can be converted at need into solid cash.”’ 


A discussion of the distribution and movement of the 

The European Gold 4014 supply of the leading European banks and coun- 

ory tries is presented in the London ‘‘ Economist” of Jan- 

uary 20. It is pointed out that within six years the annual production of 

gold has rather more than doubled, while as compared with the first year of 

the decade the increase has exceeded 160 per cent. The changes in the stock 

of gold in the leading banks at the end of 1899 as compared with conditions 

at the end of 1898, are then set forth in a table, with the discussion which is 
quoted below: 


Stock of Stock of 
gold at end gold at end Increase or 
of 1899. of 1898. Decrease. 
ES OF Re  cdéavindesceeesecces £29,342,000 £29,338,000 £4,000 
Ge I s ovcdvcnacadccoocecvsve 74,946,000 79,905,000 2,041,000 
ff ee re ree 85,383,000 94,453,000 *14,070,000 
es Oe ie vce ccndeccsessedwes 35,045,000 37,615,000 *2,570,000 
Austro Hungarian Bank.............. 32,750,000 29,950,000 2,800,000 
I 3,766,000 4,315,000 *549,000 
ee ie issecceccecsdcoecsccosoote 13,600,000 11,062,000 2,538,000 
SE I ctdcnda: ceowsssenedsereoes 11,815,000 12,145,009 *330,000 
ee ey I, . iwecnenuweseesne 4,329,000 4,643,000 *314,000 
New York Associated Banks......... 28.700,090 33,952,090 *5, 252,000 
United States Treasury............0. 79,553,000 56,345,090 23,208,000 
* Decrease. 


“The great feature, it will be seen, is the absorption of gold in the United States. 
There is a decrease in the amount held by the New York banks; but against that there is an 
increase of no less than £23,208,000 in the holdings of the United States Treasury ; and even 
that does not represent the full absorption, because, as we know, gold is the only expansive 
element in the circulation to augment the volume of the currency in order to meet the greatly 
increased requirements of trade. The next most important movement is the decrease of 
£14,070,000 in the stock of gold held by the Bank of Russia, and that has been accompanied 
by a diminution in the amount of the precious metal held in the Russian Treasury. 

According to M. Witte, the total sum held by the State Bank and the Treasury at the 
end of 1899 was, taking the rouble at two shillings, £92,700,000, as against £114,600,000 
($575,000,000) at the close of 1898, thus showing a reduction of nearly £22,000,000. It is 
claimed, however, that of this decrease the larger part has gone into circulation, M. Witte’s 
calculation being that the total amount of gold in circulation was £63,940,000 at the end of 
last year, as against £44,500,000 at the corresponding date in the preceding year. This 
would show that the total stock of gold in Russia has diminished during the year by about 
£2,460,000, and that notwithstanding that Russia is credited with an annual gcld output of 
nearly £5,000,000. This bears out the statements which have recently been made, that there 
was during the latter months of last year a considerable efflux of gold from Russia, part of 
the gold which has been drawn from the Continent to strengthen our own Bank reserve 
having been obtained from Russia. The amount of gold held by the Bank of England was 
practically the same at the end of the two years, although during the interval the receipts 
by the Bank from abroad exceeded the withdrawals by £7,124,000. There was thus during 
the year a very considerable expansion in the volume of our gold currency, and there is no 
doubt that a similar increase in the home circulation is responsible for the decline of about 
£2,570,000, which is shown in the holdings of the Bank of Germany.”’ 
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The searcity of currency in British India forced the 
or = Silver Indian Government during the latter part of J anuary 
— to purchase sufficient silver to coin a crore of rupees, 
This amount is equivalent to about £666,000 ($2,260,000) at the present ex- 
change value of the rupee. The operation is profitable to the Indian Goy- 
ernment at the present price of silver, in spite of the fact that the rupee is 
already discounted by about one-third of its value at the old European coin- 
age ratio of 154 to1. As the matter isstated by the London “Statist,” in its 
issue of January 27, ‘‘ With gold paid in London for rupees at, say, fifteen to 
the sovereign, it would receive £666,000 for a crore of rupees in India and to 
purchase sufficient silver to meet the demand it will have to pay away only 
about £430,000.” What motives have led to this purchase of silver, and what 
the eftect is likely to be upon the Indian currency, are subjects which are 
thus discussed by the ‘‘ Statist”’: 


‘¢ That the Government has found it necessary to coin an additional crore of rupees is 
proof that the stock of silver now in the possession of the Indian Government is no larger 
than necessary, and that when the currency circulation expands sufficiently to exhaust the 
new coinage more silver will have to be purchased. The Indian Government may, indeed, 
now be considered a permanent buyer of silver, and if the demand for currency throughout 
1900 is maintained at last year’s level the Indian Government will prove a very large buyer. 
At the end of July last year the silver held in the Currency Department against the note cir- 
culation was about Rx. 15,770,000 ; at the end of December it was Rx. 8,620,000, and at the 
present time it does not exceed Rx. 6,500,000, apart from the crore of rupees now to be 
coined. Within six months the silver currency of India has thus expanded by over nine 
crores of rupees. 

It may be said that the expansion in the currency of the past six months is no criterion 
of what the expansion will be in the future, as famine conditions have existed and necessi- 
tated the circulation of an exceptionally large amountof currency. With this opinion we 
disagree. Possibly the famine has had some influence in causing the expansion, but the 
famine alone would not necessitate the large imports of gold which have been made, with a 
declining mercantile trade balance in favor of India. The large expansion in the currency 
has been caused by the heavy remittances of money from London, and by rupees having to 
be paid out in exchange for gold deposited in London and in India; and these heavy remit- 
tances, with a declining trade balance favorable to India, point to a considerable inflow of 
capital into the country, which has apparentiy resulted from the greater confidence felt by 
capitalists in the maintenance of the exchange. Should this confidence be maintained and 
capital continue to flow into India, corresponding purchases of silver must be made by the 
Indian Government in order to satisfy the demand for rupees unless the Government should 
be able to force gold into circulation. But we hold that the latter course is impossible, as 
wages are too low to admit of their being paid in gold, and the mass of the people are too 
poor for gold ever to become the currency of the country.”’ 


The annual calculations made by ‘‘ Le Moniteur des 

The Negotiable Wealth 7 +27ets Matériéls” regarding the negotiable wealth of 
ene Belgium are presented in the issue of January 14 for 

the year 1899. The number of securities quoted on the Brussels Bourse rose 
from 854 in January, 1899, to 969 in January, 1900, while the value at the 
market quotations rose from 8,008,230,153 franes to 8,807,118,310 franes 
($1,700,000,000). The new securities introduced upon the bourse up to July, 
1899, were 100, representing a value of 461,423,565 franes, and those intro- 
duced during the second half of the year were sixty-two in number, represent- 
ing a value of 292,903,550 franes. The increases of capital by existing corpo- 
rations numbered 16 for the first half of the year, with a value of 53,325,000 
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francs, and twenty for the second half of the year, with a value of 53,979,670 
francs. The valuation of the old securities fell off during the year only 62,- 
000,000 franes, which, as is pointed out, indicates that Belgian savings were 
able to absorb 861,000,000 franes ($166,000,000) of new securities without the 
general level of the public fortune having been affected or the quotations of 
old securities suffering from the output of new ones. 

The classification of the leading items of the securities held on January 1, 
1900, shows that the obligations of national, provincial and city governments 
represented 3,437,732,600 franes; bonds, preferred stock and other shares 
paying a fixed return, 1,166,919,692 franes; banks, insurance and similar en- 
terprises, 843,153,000 frances; steel and iron foundries and factories, 587,239,- 
450 franes; coal mines, 557,144,450 franes; foreign stocks, 434,783,560 franes; 
tramways and local railways, 404,255,210 franes; zine, lead and similar mining 
enterprises, 370,344,470 francs; and railways and canals, 268,307,690 frances. 


The subject of a central bank of issue in British India 
is being seriously discussed by the Government and the 
financial journals. <A statement made on January 5 in 
the Viceregal Council by Mr. Dawkins, the financial member, sketches briefly 
the plan of the Government for a Bank of India. The bank is to be formed 
by a consolidation of the three existing Presidency banks and there is to be 
an increase of capital, whose amount has not yet been determined. Some of 
the restrictions now imposed upon the Presidency banks are to be withdrawn. 
For instance, the Presidency banks may advance upon the securities of 
guaranteed railways, but not on those of assisted railways nor those of dis- 
trict boards, and the proposal is that the new bank shall be authorized to 
invest in both. Furthermore, the new bank is to be allowed to borrow in 
London, and apparently is to take charge of the note circulation of India. 
On this latter point, however, Mr. Dawkins did not speak quite so definitely 
as upon the others. The seat of the new bank would doubtless be at Cal- 
cutta, the capital of the Indian Empire. 

These proposals are criticized upon several grounds by Mr. T. Lloyd in the 
London ‘‘ Statist” of February 3. He lays emphasis on the heavy responsi- 
bility of maintaining the gold standard in India at the expense of the bank 
in case of large fluctuations in silver. He distrusts also the proposal to make 
the new institution a financial promoter by making loans to new railways. 
He says upon this point: 


New Banking Enter- 
prises. 


“Tt may be a very desirable thing to have an important financial institution, one of 
whose chief functions shall be to help in developing the material resources of India. But 
4 great bank which is to hold the Government balances and to manage the note circulation 
hardly seems to be exactly suited for developing the resources of the Empire. How is the 
bank to give greater accommodation to the ordinary commerce of India, and at the same 
time to assist in the construction of railways and in the public works of the district boards ? 
The issuing of notes will not avail to any great extent, for practically the native commu- 
hity does not accept notes. And, in any case, is it not extremely probable that a bank 
which lends upon the securities of assisted railways, with the object of helping in construc- 
tion, is very likely to lock up much of its capital? A bank may safely lend upon securities 
of a flourishing railroad company, which is paying handsome dividends, and whose securi- 
lies are readily salable. But is it a safe thing for a note-issuing and Government bank to 
advance upon the securities of a company which is actually engaged in construction, and, 
therefore, whose securities cannot be expected to, be readily salable? It would seem to be 
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a much wiser thing to create a great mortgage bank, somewhat after the pattern of the 
French Crédit Foncier, than to burden a concern like the proposed Bank of India with 
helping in the developing of the material resources of the Empire.’’ 


The tendency towards State socialism in Switzerland has been recently 
illustrated by the decision of the great Council of the Canton of Argovia to 
transform the bank there into a State institution. It is now owned partly by 
the Canton and partly by private shareholders. The ‘‘ Moniteur des Intérets 
Matériels,” commenting upon this development in its issue of January 28, de- 
clares that it was plainly demonstrated that there were advantages in a mixed 
bank and disadvantages from the standpoint of the general interest as well as 
private interests, but the majority of the Council yielded to the mania for 
Government control. The fact is regarded as significant, however, that the 
partisans of State banking are not yet convinced of the success of the scheme 
for a central bank of issue, since the creation of local State banks will hamper 
the progress towards a central institution. 


na While a complete tabulation has not yet been made 
The Issue of Securities | f 91] the issues of securities on the European Continent 
during 1899, the details regarding these issues and the 
amount now outstanding are being gradually made public for various coun- 
tries. A classification of the issues in the German Empire during 1899 shows 
that the high rates for money reduced the issues of the second half of the 
year to less than half the amount during the first six months. The total 


in Europe. 


issues, however, were not far below those of 1898. The total for 1897 was 
1,952,180,000 marks; for 1898, 2,462,350,000 marks; and for 1899, 2,154,280,- 
000 marks ($520,000,000). The issues for the first six months of 1899 were 
1,473,330,000 marks and for the second six months 680,900,000 marks—figures 
which did not vary materially from those of 1898. The issues of bonds and 
other obligations paying a fixed return fell from 1,460,380,000 marks in 1898 
to 1,099,840,000 marks in 1899, while the issues in stock increased from 1,001,- 
970,000 marks to 1,054,440,000 marks. 

The largest items of increase were in German Government securities, 
which advanced from 145,830,000 marks to 391,740,000 marks, and industrial 
shares, which increased from 476,780,000 marks to 666,180,000 marks. Among 
the principal items of decrease were foreign Government obligations, which 
fell from 325,960,000 marks to 87,060,000 marks; German mortgage bonds, 
from 304,380,000 to 200,000,000 marks; and railway shares, from 167,230,000 
to 92,840,000 marks. The Berlin correspondent of ‘‘ ZL’ Hconomiste Européen,” 
who presents these figures in the issue of January 19, declares that as the 
result of the tightening of money, almost all these loans have remained in the 
hands of the syndicates which issued them. Almost none have been issued 
below four per cent., and the industrials have generally been of the 4} per 
cent. type. 

The number of joint-stock companies in Prussia rose, according to the Berlin 
correspondent of ‘‘ L’Economiste Européen” of January 26, from 1571 in 1898 
to 1629 in 1899, and the profits classified for taxation rose from 368,212,596 
marks in 1898 to 434,334,491 marks ($104,000,000) in 1899. The amount act- 
ually subject to tax, after the legal exemptions, was 309,568,064 marks in the 
latter year. The tax collected rose from 9,963,800 marks in 1898 to 12, 151,461 
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marks in 1899. The share capital rose from 4,423,000,000 marks in 1898 to 
4.909,600,000 marks ($1,220,000,000). 
~ An interesting calculation, made for the first time, regarding the negoti- 
able weath of Italy is quoted in ‘‘ L’ Hconomiste Européen” of February 2 from 
the ‘“‘Economista d’Italia.”” The figures are limited to Italian industrial 
societies and banks, and show the capital issued up to December 31, 1899. 
The face value of the securities then stood at 1,396,696,500 lire, distributed 
into 4,300,000 shares, having an actual market value of 1,833,501,860 lire 
($355,000,000). The banking institutions, numbering fifteen, had capital of 
the par value of 444,614,000 lire, with a market value of 484,379,610 lire; 
transportation companies, a par value of 555,180,000 lire, with a market value 
of 718,716,000 lire; mining and metal companies, a par value of 70,800,000 lire, 
with a market value of 139,505,000 lire; textile mills, a par value of 61,850,000 
lire; water companies, 37,400,000 lire; lighting companies, 29,800,000 lire; in- 
surance companies, 44,812,500 lire; and electric companies, 31,500,000 lire. 
The operations upon the Madrid stock market appeared to be stimulated 

rather than discouraged by the uncertain financial conditions of Spain during 
1899. The aggregate of transactions on the Bourse, according to the Madrid 
correspondent of ‘‘ LZ’ Hconomiste Huropéen” of January 19, were almost 
3,000,000,000 pesetas ($500,000,000), of which two-thirds were in interior obli- 
gations. The exterior loan was dealt in to the amount of 207,000,000 pesetas ; 
Cuban five per cent. bonds, 181,000,000; Cuban six per cents., 178,000,000; 
and Treasury obligations, 123,000,000 pesetas. The monthly average of 
transactions was 250,000,000 pesetas, but the amount ran as high as 339,000,- 
000 pesetas in March, falling to 112,000,000 during the vacation month of 
August. The brokers declare that after the inevitable conversion of the 
national debt, there will be no more profits in the exchange of securities and 
that business will accordingly be less active. 


The recent arrangement of the Russian Imperial Gov- 
ernment to make a loan to Persia, upon the condition 
of controlling the customs, isthe subject of a number of 
articles in the European financial journals. The Persian Government has 
been economically conducted in the main, and the only known debt, accord- 
ing to an article in ‘‘ ZL’ Hconomiste Européen” of February 2, isa six per cent. 
loan of 12,500,000 franes ($2,400,000) arranged in 1892. The bonds were 
placed at the rate of ninety-five per cent. in England under the management 
of the Imperial Bank of Persia, acting in the name of the Government, and 
the purpose of the loan was to liquidate the indemnity due for the tobacco 
revenue, which had been in the hands of private contractors. The funding 
bonds, due within forty years from 1893, were guaranteed by the customs re- 
ceipts of the Province of Fars and the ports of the Persian Gulf, and the pay- 
ments have been regularly made. A part of the loan now advanced by Rus- 
sia will be employed in settling the balance of this old debt. 

Such financial difficulties as have been encountered in Persia have been 
due chiefly to the fluctuations in the value of silver. Very few gold pieces are 
in circulation and are exchanged for silver at the bazar at Teheran at a ratio 
of about 28 to 1. Even the silver has tended to disappear, because it 
appears to have a higher exchange value in the trans-Caspian country and 


The Financial Situation 
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British India than at home. The coinage is farmed, like the customs taxes, 
and the fineness of the silver has been several times changed by the mint. 
Thus far the effort to offset the scarcity of money by paper issues has not 
been eminently successful. The Imperial Bank of Persia, established by Eng- 
lish capital in 1889, has the exclusive right to issue notes to the amount of 
£800,000 ($4,000,000), but the use of paper has not yet been well established 
outside two or three cities. The notes, which are redeemable in silver, and 
are protected by a reserve of thirty-three per cent., come back rapidly for re- 
demption. 

The Imperial Bank has branches in the leading cities of Persia and until 
recently had a monopoly of organized banking. A rate of twelve per cent, 
has been charged on commercial loans, and six per cent. is paid upon de- 
posits. Thesmall bankers of the bazars lend at rates ranging from twenty to 
to thirty-five per cent. 

The appearance of Russian financiers on the scene is likely to result in 
severe competition for the English bankers, and the editor of ‘‘ LZ’ Hconomiste 
Européen,” evidently influenced by Russian sympathy, even declares that the 
reign of the English bank ‘‘ appears to have ended.” The Russian capitalists 
have not only established an independent bank in Persia, known as the Per- 
sian Loan Bank, which made the new loan, but have opened a branch of the 
Bank of Commerce of Moscow. 

The fact that the loan by the Russian Government to Persia has a serious 
political meaning is not blinked by the English press. The significance of the 
action taken and its effect upon English interests are thus discussed by the 
London ‘‘ Statist’ in the issue of February 3: 

‘*TIt will be seen that the Loan Bank, which is in reality a Russian State concern, will 
obtain complete control over the Custom House of Persia if the interest falls in arrear, 
and unless the whole Government of Persia is reformed it is perfectly certain that 
the interest will fall into arrears. Of course it is possible that some other Govern- 
ment may step in and provide Persia with money so that the interest and sinking fund 
shall be duly forthcoming. But it does not seem very probable that this will happen. As 
it is stipulated that the proceeds of the new loan are to be employed in paying off all the 
existing foreign debts of Persia, and that until this is done no other loan can be contracted 
without the consent of the Loan Bank, it follows that the Loan Bank would have the right 
to protest against the Persian Government receiving pecuniary assistance from any other 
Government, and no doubt if appealed to the Russian Government would support the 
Loan Bank and possibly might take military action. Unless, therefore, the Government, 
wishing to prevent Russia from getting hold of the Persian Custom Houses, were prepared 
for war, it does not seem likely that any Government will interfere. But, of course, many 
things may happen in the mean time, and it is useless, therefore, to speculate. But obvi- 
ousiy the Russian Government has been quick in availing itself of our own troubles in 
South Africa.”’ 


The industrial and financial activity in Europe last 

Growth of the Bank year had its effect upon the operations of the Bank of 
of France. . : 

France. An increased volume of business was done In 

every department except loans upon deposits of the precious metals, and the 

total volume of productive operations rose from 16, 568,000,000 franes in 1898 to 

17,833,000,000 frances in 1899. The discount rate was raised above two per 

cent. for the first time in several years, going first to three, then to three and 

a half, and finally to four and a half per cent. at the close of 1899. Not- 

withstanding these advances, the rate at the Bank of France was lower than 
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at other foreign banks. The circulation attained a maxium in 1899 of 4,044,- 
000,000 franes ($785,000,000), a minimum of 3,632,000,000 frances, and an 
average of 3,820,000,000 franes, against an average in 1898 of 3,694,000,000 
francs. 

The magnitude of the business of the Bank, which serves to a large 
extent as the clearing-house of the big commercial houses and the joint-stock 
banks, is indicated by the total receipts and payments. These were 99,618,- 
000,000 franes as recently as 1887, but rose in 1895 to 144,119,000,000 frances. 
There was a decline in 1896 to 127,487,000,000 francs, which was only par- 
tially recovered in 1897 and 1898, but the record for 1899 shows total opera- 
tions of 148,310,000,000 frances. The extent to which the Bank serves as a 
clearing-house is indicated by the fact that of this enormous volume of trans- 
actions 102,621,000,000 franes ($20,000,000,000) were transfers from one ac- 
count to another where both accounts were Kept by the Bank. 

The volume of commercial business done by the Bank is restricted more 
or less by the rivalry of the great joint-stock banks. The discounts, how- 
ever, and especially the advances, increased materially in 1899, and the move- 
ment of the current deposit accounts of individuals was larger than ever 
before. The following figures show the movement of these accounts and 
their state at the close of the year for several representative years during the 
ast quarter of the century : 





“ | | 
COMMERCIAL DISCOUNTS. | | 


| Totaladvances Net deposits 
YEAR. | | foryear.* | December 
| December 31.* Total for year.* | $1." 
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* In thousands of francs. 


These figures show that while the demands of business swelled discounts 
and advances— many of them doubtless rediscounts on behalf of the joint- 
stock banks—the Bank of France has not attracted any large increase in de- 
posits in recent years in competition with the private banks and the various 
financial enterprises which offer a premium for the use of capital. The aver- 
age amount of the commercial bills discounted during the year was 726 franes 
($140), and the average term was twenty-seven days, both figures being sub- 
stantially the same as in 1898. The paper below 100 franes made up, as in 
1898, about a third of the pieces discounted. The number of deposit 
accounts increased from 31,486 in 1898 to 37,290 in 1899, partly on account of 
the increased number of banking offices. One of the notable items of in- 
crease developed in the interesting review of the history of the Bank given by 
Prof. Théry, in ‘‘ Z’ Economiste Européen” of February 2, is the large increase 
in securities on deposit in the Bank. The face value rose from 1,456,000,000 
ranes in 1875 to 3,113,000,000 franes in 1885 and 4,939,000,000 franes in 1895. 
The amount at the close of 1889 was 6,069, 000,000 franes, representing almost 
4 
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double the amount fifteen years earlier. The number of deposits of this 
character at the close of 1899 was 70,110, with securities to the number of 
9,082,172. 

The Governor of the Bank, M. Pallain, in terminating his report for the 
year, called attention to the centennial anniversary of the foundation of the 
Bank, which was celebrated in Paris on February 13, 1900. 


ad The termination of the annual settlements on the 
The oe Situation various European money markets was followed in Jan- 
eT uary and February by a decline in the discount rates. 
The Bank of England rate, after having remained since November 30, 1899. 
at six per cent., was fixed on January 11 at five per cent., was then reduced 
on January 18 to four and a half per cent., and, finally, on January 25, to 
four per cent. The Continental banks generally followed the example of the 
Bank of England. The Bank of France, which reduced its rate on January 
11 to four per cent., made a stili further reduction to three and a half on Jan- 
uary 25. The Imperial Bank of Germany followed its reduction to six per 
cent. on January 12, by a reduction to five and a half per cent. on January 
26. The Bank of Belgium, which reduced its rate at the close of January 
from five to four and a half per cent., made a further cut to four per cent. on 
February 8. The Bank of the Netherlands made a reduction at the close of 
January from four and a half to four per cent., and a further reduction on 
February 8 to three and a half per cent. The Bank of Austria-Hungary, 
which reduced its rate in December to five per cent. at some risk, in order to 
avoid imposing needless fetters upon industry, made a reduction on February 
6 to four and a half per cent. 

These reductions, while greatly relieving the situation for the time being, 
are not likely to be permanent in character. The demands for capital are 
still at high pressure all over the Continent, and the fact is recognized that 
the calls of the British Government upon the market for war purposes will 
be large. The decision of several Continental States to increase their arma- 
ment is likely to call for considerable public loans, and that such calls will 
produce a marked effect is thus indicated by the London ‘‘Statist” of Jan- 
uary 27: 

‘‘ Borrowing on a considerable scale by our own, the German, Russian, Austrian, Italian 
and French Governments will have a very considerable direct influence upon the money 
market ; and indirectly it may have even a greater influence. For if large orders for great 
guns are to be placed all over Europe and in America, and if at the same time the competi- 
tion in ship-building is to grow fiercer and fiercer, the demand for coal and iron will increase, 
and it is reasonable to expect that we shall see a further advance in the prices of both arti- 
cles. Trade is already very active, and, as was seen quite recently, the trade demand, added 
to the operations in South Africa, disturbed the money markets of all the world. If now we 
are to have so keen a competition as looks probale in gun-building and ship-building, what 
is likely to be the effect upon the iron and coal markets and, through them, upon all the 
great trades, and therefore upon the money market ?”’ 

The effect of easier money was to improve the quotations of Government 
bonds generally, and especially of the Russian loans. The consolidated debt 
and the three per cent. gold bonds of 1891 have risen considerably above the 
point to which they fell in December, and it is declared by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Moniteur des Intérets Matériels,” in the issue of Februaty 
1, that the recent communications of M. de Witte relative to the financial 
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situation of the Empire, referred to in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for previous 
months, ‘‘ have produced the best effect upon all the European markets.” It 
is added that the constant solicitude of the Russian Government to maintain 
the equilibrium of its budget and the development of the national wealth, are 
the best proof of his foresight and political skill. 

It is noted by the same correspondent that the Egyptian funds, which 
have maintained such a favorable position under the financial control of the 
powers, have felt no reaction from the political embarrassments of England. 
“They continue to enjoy,” he declares, ‘‘the advantages which are almost 
always assured to a country by international finaicial tutelage. The unified 
debt, the privileged and the domanial obligations are advancing and are 
much sought after by French investors.” 





; The growth of savings deposits in Prussia was even 
The — Savings more rapid in 1898 than in most recent years. The total 
— amount of the cGeposits at the close of 1883 was 1,970,- 
200,000 marks. This amount rose for the close of 1893 to 3,753,300,000 marks; 
for 1895, 4,345,500,000 marks; for 1896, 4,655,600,000; for 1897, 4,968, 100,000 
and for 1898, 5,287,000,000 marks ($1,255,000,000). The deposits have thus 
increased within fourteen years by more than two anda half billions of marks, 
and the increase seems to have shown an accelerating velocity. Thus the 
net increase in 1892 was about 145,000,000 marks, but advanced to 198,000, - 
000 marks in 1893, 251,000,000 marks in 1894, and 344,000,000 marks in 1895. The 
increase was not quite so large in the next two years, but rose for 1898 to 
318,000,000 inarks—not far below the maximum record. The disbursements 
during 1898 were 1,144,000,000 marks and the deposits 1,326,000,000 marks, 
while interest was credited to depositors to the amount of 136,000,000 marks. 
The character of the accounts leads the editor of ‘‘ Z’ Hconomiste Européen,” 
in the issue of February 2, to the conclusion that a considerable proportion 
belongs to capitalists of considerable means. The accounts of more than 
10,000 marks ($2,380), which number 33,470, increased in 1898 5.71 per cent., 
those from 3,000 to 10,000 marks increased 6.29 per cent., and those 
from 600 to 3,000 marks, 6.83 per cent.; while the groups below 600 marks 
($145) increased in only one case more than five per cent. At the close of 1898 
there were 8,049,324 savings accounts, or one for four inhabitants, but several 
books are often the property of a single depositor. 





The high rates for money in Austria-Hungary during 
1899 profited the banks in some respects, and both the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank of issue and some of the large 
joint-stock banks exhibit profits which are unexpectedly large. The Austro- 
Hungarian Bank made a net profit, after deducting running expenses and 
taxes, of 9,160,495 florins ($3,700,000). Only a limited proportion of this 
amount goes directly to the shareholders under the present charter. The 
shareholders are entitled at the outset to a dividend of five per cent. upon 
the old share capital of 90,000,000 florins, which absorbs 4,500,000 florins. Of 
the balance, four per cent., or 186,419 florins, is dedicated to the pension 
fund. The shareholders then have a right to enough of the remainder to 
lake up their total dividend to seven per cent. Of the amount still remain- 


The Austro Hungarian 
Bank in 1899, 
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ing—2,674,075 florins—half goes to the shareholders and half to the Treasury 
of the two Governments of Austria and Hungary. With a small amount 
brought over from 1898, the total dividend paid for the whole of the year 
1899 was fifty-one florins per share, or 8.5 per cent., against 44.10 florins per 
share, or 7.35 per cent., in 1898. | 

The tax paid upon note issues in excess of the legal limit was 81,125 florins 
($33,000) in 1899. This tax, which is levied at the rate of five per cent. when 
the circulation not covered by gold exceeds a fixed limit, was not levied on 
such large amounts as in 1898, when the taxed notes ran as high as 101,260,- 
000 florins for the week of February 23, and the taxes paid were 214 683 
florins. The proceeds of these taxes, and the share of the two Governments 
in the net profits, amounting to 1,337,037 florins, are both credited to the 
Government upon a long outstanding loan from the Bank, now amounting 
to a little less than 70,000,000 florins. 

The Giro und Kassenverein, which performs at Vienna the functions of 
the clearing-house, also showed a marked improvement in the net earnings 
in 1899 over 1898. The profits were 286,876 florins, which was 58,738 florins 
more than for the proceding year, and the dividend was fixed at twenty-seven 
crowns ($5.50), or 134 per cent., two per cent. higher than in 1898. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


—An indication of the skill with which Russian finance has been handled 
in recent years is shown by the fact that, in spite of the increase of the debt 
from 11,619,432,000 franes on January 1, 1887, to 16,453,691,000 francs 
($3,180,000,000) on January 1, 1900, the annual charge for the debt service, 
including some reductions of principal, has fallen from 278,591,000 roubles to 
274,612,000 roubles ($140,000,000). Thus in practical effect the Russian Gov- 
ernment has obtained the use of more than $900,000,000 in new capital for the 
construction of its great railway system and other purposes, without a cent of 
additional cost to the taxpayers. The lenders, by a process of conversions of 
the debt at reduced interest, now receive no more for their increased loans than 
thirteen years ago. The reason for the magnitude of the debt is largely found 
in Government railway construction, which does not appear in the debt charge 
of many other countries, even where the railway debt is guaranteed by the 
Government. 


—The charters of the colonial banks of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Réunion, 
French Guiana and Senegal, were prolonged by decree of November 28, 1899, 
by the President of the French Republic, until January 1, 1901. 

—The deposits in the Belgian Savings banks rose to 585,866,787 francs 
($113,000,000) on October 31, 1899. The increase during October was 3,418,- 
830 frances, and from January 1, 1899, 24,242,127 franes. In addition to the 
cash deposits credited to accounts, there is a fund of 168,495,500 frances in- 
vested in Belgian national securities on behalf of depositors. 

—M. de Foville, who has for many years been director of the Paris Mint, 
has resigned that post for that of Councillor at the Court of Accounts. He is 
succeeded by M. Arnauné, Professor of the School of Political Sciences, whois 
especially competent in monetary questions, and is the author of a work on 
‘* LaMonnaie, le Credit et le Change.” C. A. C. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 


Department. 





COLLECTIONS—BILL OF LADING—DELIVERY OF BILL OF LADING BEFORE 
PAYMENT OF DRAFT. 


Supreme Court of Michigan, December 12, 1899. 
w.& A. MCARTHUR CO., LIMITED, vs. OLD SECOND NATIONAL BANK, OF BAY CITY. 


Where a bank receives for collection without instructions a sight draft, to which is attached 
a bill of lading showing a consignment to the consignor himself, and indorsed by him in 
blank, it should not deliver the bill of lading to the drawee of the draft until the draft is 
paid ; and this rule obtains, though under the law of the State where the transaction 
occurs sight drafts are entitled to days of grace. 





Lona, J.: The plaintiff is in the milling business, having its office and place 
of business at Cheboygan, this State. The First National Bank of Cheboygan 
does business there. The defendant does a banking business at Bay City. 
The plaintiff, at Cheboygan, on March 5, 1898, shipped a car load of wheat to 
Bay City, which had been sold by it to J. N. McDonald & Son, of Bay City. 
Upon such shipment it received from the railroad company a bill of lading 
showing that the wheat was consigned to itself at Bay City. Plaintiff indorsed 
the bill of lading in blank, made a draft upon J. N. McDonald & Son, and de- 
livered the draft, with the bill of lading so indorsed, to the Cheboygan bank 
for collection. The Cheboygan bank forwarded the draft, with the bill of 
lading so attached, to the defendant at Bay City, with the following letter: 

“Cheboygan, Mich., March 7, 1898. Old 2d, Bay City—Dear Sir: Inclosed as 
stated below for collection. Yours respectfully, A. W. Ramsay, Cashier. J. 
N. McDonald & Son. No P. $600. B. L. attached. Hold for arrival of 
goods, if necessary.”’ 

The draft was dated March 5, 1898, made payable at sight, and indorsed 
by the Cheboygan bank: ‘‘ Pay to Old Second National Bank, or order.” 

The bill of lading was in the usual form. In the body of the bill, under 
the name of the consignee, was a statement tothe railroad company: ‘‘Notify 
J. N. McDonald & Son, Bay City, Mich.” It described one car of wheat. No 
other information or direction was given to the defendant, and it appears that 
the defendant had no notice of the dealings between McArthur & Co. and J. 
N. McDonald & Son, except such as could be inferred from the papers above 
set forth. 

The car load of wheat arrived in Bay City March 9, and the railroad com- 
pany, acting upon a waybill, which is a duplicate of the bill of lading, notified 
J. N. McDonald & Son of its arrival. : 
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The letter of instruction, draft and bill of lading reached the defendant 
March 7, and on that day was presented to J. N. McDonald & Son; but the 
wheat not having arrived then, nothing was done. 

On March 11 the bank presented the draft to J. N. McDonald & Son, who 
wrote acceptance thereon, and the bill of lading was delivered to them by the 
defendant. They presented the bill of lading, with the indorsement in blank 
of McArthur & Co. thereon, to the railroad company, who immediately deliy- 
ered to them the car loai1 of wheat. It appears that J. N. McDonald & Son 
were insolvent, and the draft was never paid. 

This suit was brought against the defendant to collect the amount of the 
draft, on the ground that the bank had been negligent in delivering the bill of 
lading to J. N. McDonald & Son upon the acceptance of the draft, and with- 
out the draft being first paid. 

There is no contention upon the facts. Upon the statements made by 
counsel in the court below, the court directed the verdict in favor of the plain- 
tiff, and entered judgment thereon for the amount of the draft and interest, 
amounting to $630.30. Defendant brings error. 

It is the claim of defendant’s counsel that under the circumstances above 
stated it was the duty of the defendant bank to deliver the bill of lading to 
the drawee upon acceptance of the draft. 

This claim is based upon the proposition that a sight draft is a time draft, 
as it is entitled to three days of grace, and that, the consignor having indorsed 
the bill of lading, and sent the same forward with this time draft, with no in- 
struction to hold the bill of lading until the draft was paid, such action con- 
clusively negatives the presumption of intention to have the bill held until 
the draft was paid. It is conceded that such presumption might arise from 
the fact that the shipment was made to the shipper as consignee, but it is urged 
that such presumption is conclusively rebutted by the above facts. 

It is undoubtedly well settled that a sight draft is entitled to three days of 
grace. (Story Bills, § 34; 2 Edw. Bills & N. [3d Ed.]§ 714; Cribbs vs. Adams, 
13 Gray, 597; Lucas vs. Ladew, 28 Mo. 342; Thornburg vs. Emmons, 23 W. 
Va. 334; Walsh vs. Dart, 12 Wis. 635; Green vs. Raymond Bros. 9 Neb. 295.) 

It is also well settled that a blank indorsement upon the bill of lading is 
sufficient to pass the legal title of the goods, and that a delivery of goods bya 
common earrier to the consignee thereof is made at the peril of the carrier, 
unless, when made, the consignee surrenders the bill of lading either made 
to or indorsed by himself. Coleb. Coll. § 381; Hobart vs. Littlefield, 13 R. I. 
341; Gates vs. Railroad Co, 42 Neb. 379; Weyand vs. Railway Co. 75 lowa, 
580. ) 

But we cannot agree with the contention of counsel for defendant that the 
fact that the bill of lading was indorsed in blank, and forwarded with the 
draft, under the circumstances here, negatives the presumption that the bill 
of lading was to be held until the draft was paid. The draft was sent to the 
defendant, as stated in the letter accompanying, for collection. The car load 
of wheat was not consigned to J. N. McDonald & Son, but to the plaintiff, 
who was the shipper. For the purpose of permitting J. N. McDonald & Son 
to at once get the wheat into possession, the bill of lading was indorsed, 80 
that, when the draft was paid, there was nothing further to do by the defend- 
ant but to deliver the bill of lading to J. N. McDonald & Son, and the title 
to the wheat would at once pass to them. Counsel, however, contends that 
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the case is no different than as though the wheat had been consigned to J. N. 
McDonald & Son. There is, however, this difference: In case the consign- 
ment had been made direct to J. N. McDonald & Son, and no directions given 
for the collection of the draft, no presumption would have arisen that it was 
intended as a cash transaction, and the title not to pass until payment; but, 
the property being consigned to the shipper himself, showing that something 
further was to be done by him to pass the title, the presumption was that it 
was a cash transaction; and we think this presumption was not negatived by 
the fact that the draft was entitled to three days’ grace, and considered in law 
as atime draft. We are satisfied that the transaction did not import a sale 
of the goods upon credit. 

In Bank vs. Luttgren (Minn.) (138 N. W. Rep. 151), it appeared that a mer- 
chant, having received an order for goods from a foreign correspondent, 
shipped the goods by a common earrier, taking bills of lading, by the terms of 
which the goods were deliverable at their destination to the shipper, or his 
order. The merchant then drew bills of exchange for the price of the goods 
on the person ordering them, payable to the merchants’ own order thirty days 
after sight. Attaching the bills of lading, indorsed in blank, to the drafts, 
and indorsing the latter in blank, the merchant had the drafts discounted at 
bank, it being agreed in parol with the bank that the bills of lading should 
not be delivered until the drafts were paid. These drafts were sent forward 
by the bank to its correspondent, who presented them for acceptance, and they 
were duly accepted. Upon the acceptance of the drafts, and without pay- 
ment, the bills of lading were delivered to the drawee, and the goods thus 
passed into his hands. The drawee shortly after this became insolvent, and 
the drafts were not paid. Action was commenced to recover against the drawer 
upon his indorsement of the drafts. The defense urged was that the bills of 
lading were to be treated as security for the payment of the drafts, and that the 
plaintiff had no right to deliver them to the drawee until such payment. It was 
held that, independent of the parol agreement, and considered asa matter of 
merely legal interpretation, the transaction did not import a sale of the goods 
on credit, or determine that the drawee was entitled to the bills of lading upon 
his acceptance of the drafts, and without payment. The Court said: ‘‘The 
taking of bills of lading making the goods deliverable to the order of the ship- 
per, rather than to the person to whom they were ultimately destined, has 
been considered almost conclusive proof of an intention on the part of the 
consignor to retain the jus disponendi although subject to be rebutted.” 
(Benj. Sales, 382-400; Dows vs. Bank, 91 U. S. 618; Bank vs. Logan, 74 N.Y. 
568; Seymour vs. Newton, 105 Mass. 272; Jenkyns vs. Brown, 14 Adol. & E. 
\N. 8.] 496; Mason vs. Railway Co. 31 U. C. Q. B. 73.) 

In the case of Bank vs. Cummings (188. W. Rep. 115), in an opinion writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Lurton, then of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, it was 
held, upon a very similar state of facts as found in the Minnesota case, that, 
where bills of lading attached to time drafts left with the bank for collection 
are taken to the order of the vendor and drawer instead of to the vendee and 
drawee, such fact is, when not rebutted by evidence to the contrary, almost 
conclusive to show that the bills were not to be surrendered to the vendee 
until the drafts should be paid, and is sufficient to require the bank to hold 
the bills until such payment. This is the rule recognized by Elliott in his 
work on Railroads (Vol. 4, Par. 1428.) 
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Counsel for defendant cites many cases which he claims have a tendeney 
to support his contention. Those cases are readily distinguishable from the 
present and from the Minnesota and Tennessee cases. 

We do not deem it necessary to discuss the cases cited, as we are satisfied 
that a draft drawn as this was, and accompanied by the bill of lading, show- 
ing that the shipper had consigned the goods to himself, is a clear indication 
that the shipper did not intend to extend credit. The court very properly 
directed the verdict in favor of plaintiff. The judgment must be affirmed. 





NATIONAL BANK STOCK—PURCHASE BY STATE BANK—LIABILITY TO As. 
SESSMENT. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, October 23, 1899. 
SCHOFIELD vs. GOODRICH BROS. BANKING CO. 


Where a State bank has no power to invest in the stock of a National bank, it may set up 
its want of power as a defense to an assessment upon such stock ; and the fact thatit 
has accepted dividends upon the stock does not operate as an estoppel. 


In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of Ne 
braska. 

Before Caldwell, Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges. 

SANBORN, Circuit Judge: This is an action by the Receiver of a National 
bank to enforce a stockholder’s liability, under Section 5151 of the Revised 
Statutes. The defense is that the purchase of the stock was witra vires of the 
State bank, the alleged stockholder. 

The material facts are these: ‘‘The Union National Bank of Denver is a 
corporation organized under the National Banking Laws, and the plaintiff in 
error, John W. Schofield, is its Receiver. The defendant in error, the Good- 
rich Bros. Banking Company, is a banking corporation which was organized 
under the laws of the State of Nebraska in 1886. The statutes under which 
it was organized were general in their terms. They allowed any number of per- 
sons to become incorporated for the transaction of any lawful business by the 
adoption and filing of articles of incorporation, and the publication of a notice, 
among other things, of the general nature of the business of the corporation. 
(Comp. St. Neb. 1899, §§ 1826, 1829, 1833, 18534. ) 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska, in construing these laws, has held, in 
accord with the general current of authority, that the enumeration of its pow- 
ers by a corporation in its articles of incorporation, under these statutes, is 
the exclusion of all other powers. (State vs. Railroad Co, 24 Neb. 162.) The 
only powers secured to the defendant in error were those obtained by the use 
in its articles of these words: ‘‘ The general nature of the business to be trans- 
acted by the corporation is banking in all its various forms and branches.” 

In 1889 the Legislature of the State of Nebraska enacted a statute for the 
purpose of obtaining information relative to the financial standing of banks 
in that State, which required them to report to the State Auditor, among other 
things, ‘‘the amount loaned upon bond and mortgage, the par value and act- 
ual market value of all stock or bond investments, designating each particular 
kind and the amount invested in each.” (Consol. St. Neb. 1891, p. 132, § 294.) 

Between 1889 and 1895 the defendant in error obtained, partly by subscrip- 
tion and partly by purchase, the twenty shares of the stock of the Union Na- 
tional Bank upon which this action is based, and received six dividends, 
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which amounted in the aggregate to $585. None of this stock was taken by 
the State bank as security for or in payment of any loan made by it or in- 
debtedness to it, but it was all subscribed for or bought by the defendant in 
error as an investment. 

Upon this state of facts, the court below rendered judgment for the defend- 
ant in error, and counsel for the Receiver insists that this was error, because 
the purchase of the stock by the State bank was not beyond its powers, and 
because, if it was, that bank was estopped from defending on that ground by 
the fact that it permitted itself to appear as a stockholder on the books of 
the National Bank, and received dividends on its stock for years, while that 
bank was incurring its liabilities to the creditors whom the Receiver now rep- 
resents. 

Both the questions which the plaintiff in error presents have been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, and by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Nebraska, and those decisions are controlling authority upon 
these questions in this court. It would therefore be futile for us to consider 
or discuss them. Each of these courts has held that the purchase of the 
stock of another corporation as an investment, and not as security or in pay- 
ment of a debt, by a corporation simply empowered to transact a banking 
business, is beyond its powers, and void, and that, since such a purchase is 
ultra vires and void, it cannot be made or validated by estoppel. (Bank vs. 
Kennedy, 167 U. 8. 362, 366, 371; Bank vs. Hart, 37 Neb. 197, 201, 206.) 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Nebraska is a construction of the 
statutes of that State under which the defendant in error is organized, and it 
isan elementary principle that the Federal courts will construe and apply 
such statutes as they are interpreted by the highest judicial tribunal of the 
State which enacts them, when no question of general or commercial law and 
no right under the national Constitution or laws is involved. There is no 
class of cases where they follow, and for obvious reasons ought to follow, the 
decisions of the State courts more implicitly than that in which these courts 
define and limit the powers of corporations created under the statutes of their 
respective States. What a medley of contradiction, confusion and conflict 
would result if such corporations could exercise powers under the decisions 
of the national courts which are denied to them by the courts of their re- 
spective States. The decision in Bank vs. Hart is therefore binding author- 
ity in this court in the ease in hand. (Madden vs. Lancaster Co. 65 Fed. 
188, 192, 12 C. C. A. 566, 570, 27 U. S. App. 528, 536; Siowa City Terminal 
Railroad & Warehouse Co. vs. Trust Co. of North America, 27 C. C. A. 73, 77, 
82 Fed. 124, 128, 49 U. S. App. 523, 534; Jd. 19 Sup. Ct. 341, 344.) 

The contention that this decision is inapplicable because the purchase of 
the stock under consideration in that case was made before the act of 1889 
was passed, while the subscription and purchase here in question were nego- 
tiated atter the passage of that act, cannot be successfully maintained. The 
defendant in-error was incorporated in 1886, before that law was enacted, and 
its rights and powers were granted and limited by the statutes of Nebraska 
and the law of the land at that time. Under the decision to which we have 
adverted, these powers did not include the right or authority to purchase as 
an investment, either directly or by estoppel, the stock of another corpora- 
tion. The act of 1889 did not grant that power to this corporation. It was 
neither the purpose nor the effect of that law to add to or enlarge the powers 
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of banking corporations, but it was enacted for the sole purpose of regulat- 
ing, controlling and restricting the exercise of the powers already given. The 
provisions which it contains, to the effect that these corporations must report 
to the State Auditor the value of all their stock and bond investments, gave 
them no power to make such investments which the general statutes and the 
common law had not already granted to them, but its effect was clearly lim- 
ited to the general purpose of the act, and that was to simply call for infor- 
mation relative to the financial standing of the banks of the State under the 
powers theretofore granted to them. The construction given by the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska to the charters of banks organized under the statutes of 
that State prior to 1889 is therefore conclusive in this case, and it is in aceord 
with the interpretation given by the Supreme Court to the franchises econ- 
ferred upon National banks in similar terms by the acts of Congress. 

The judgment below is sustained by the opinions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and of the Supreme Court of the State of Nebraska, and 
it is accordingly affirmed. 





SET-OFF—-INSOLVENT BANK—DEBT NOT MATURED. 
Court of Appeals of Maryland, November 24, 1899. 


COLTON, et al., vs. DOVER PERPETUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OF 
BALTIMORE. 


As a general rule, a depositor cannot maintain an action to recover his deposit until he has 
first made a demand for its payment; but where the bank has suspended, or where for 
any other reason it would be futile to make demand, none need be made. 

In an action by a bank upon a promissory note, the defendant may set off against the claim 
of the bank any money he has on deposit in the bank. 

Where a bank has become insolvent, and has been placed in the hands of a Receiver, a de- 
positor may set-off his deposit against a note made by him and discounted by the bank, 
notwithstanding that such note did not mature until after the appointment of the Re- 
ceiver. 


In this case a bill was filed on the 24th day of February, 1898, asking for 
the appointment of a Receiver for the South Baltimore Bank. On June], 
1898, a decree was passed adjudicating the bank eanetvent, and determining 
that it was so on February 24. 

When the bill was filed, the bank held a promissory note of the Dover Per- 
petual Building and Loan Association for $1,000, which became due on March 
2, 1898, and the association had a deposit with the bank of $357.25. At the 
maturity of the note the association tendered the Receiver then in office the 
sum of $642.75 in payment of the said note, claiming the amount of the deposit 
as a set-off, and demanded the note, but the Receiver refused to accept that 
amount. Subsequently that sum was accepted, under an agreement that it 
should be credited on the note, without prejudice to the Receiver’s claim for 
the balance, and that no suit should be instituted until it was determined 
whether the association was entitled to set off the deposit against the balance 
due on the note. The Auditor refused to allow the set-off, but distributed to 
the association its proportion dividend asa creditor. Exceptions were filed to 
the audit, which were sustained, and a decretal order was passed directing the 
Receivers to allow the association the deposit as a set-off against the balance 
due on the note. From that order the Receivers appealed. 

Boyp, J.: The question to be determined by us is whether the appellee is 
entitled to set off the amount of its deposit with the bank at the time of its 
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failure against the balance due on the note, under the circumstances we have 
stated. Several reasons have been assigned by the appellants in support of 
the position that the appellee is only entitled to receive a distribution on the 
amount of the deposit, as other creditors are. 

1. One ground relied on at the argument was that a depositor in a bank 
eannot maintain a suit for his deposit unless he has previously made a de- 
mand for it, and that no demand was made in this case. ‘‘It is now perfectly 
well settled that the relation between banker and customer, who pays money 
into the bank, or to whose credit money is received there on deposit, is the 
ordinary relation of debtor and creditor.” (Hardy vs. Bank, 51 Md. 585.) 

And it is equally well settled that a depositor cannot, as a general rule, main- 
tain an action to recover his deposit until he has first made a demand for its 
payment. (8 Am. & Eng. Ene. Law [2d Ed.]| 838.) But, while that is true, 
there may be circumstances under which no demand is necessary prior to 
bringing suit; and, on page 839 of the volume of the Encyclopedia of Law 
above referred to, it is said that ‘‘ where the bank has suspended, or where 
for any other reason it would be 1ianifestly futile to make demand, none need 
be made.” 

In the case of Planters’ Bank vs. Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank (8 Gill & J. 
449), it was held that the necessity for a demand would be dispensed with 
by the suspension of specie payments and discontinuance of banking opera- 
tions by the bank, provided those acts were known to the plaintiff, and from 
the time of such knowledge the statute of limitations would begin to run. 

It would have been ‘‘ manifestly futile to make demand” on the bank or 
the Receiver for the amount of deposit; and, if the appellee had sued, the 
fact that a demand was not previously made would not have defeated the ac- 
tion. If the bank had not failed, and had sued the appellee for the amount 
of the note, it would not have been necessary for the latter to have proven 
a demand for the deposit prior to the time suit was instituted by the bank. 

A defendant can set off against a plaintiff’s demand a note of the plaintiff 
which matured after the commencement of the action. (Clarke vs. Magru- 
der, 2 Har. & J. 77.) 

As early as Whittington vs. Bank (5 Har. & J. 489), our predecessors held 
that the defendant in an action by a bank on a promissory note against him 
may set-off against the claim of the bank any money he has in the bank, and 
itis not intimated that a previous demand was necessary in order to enable 
him todo so. The bank being a debtor to the depositor, the right to set-off 
such deposit is within the very terms of our statute; and. hence in a suit by 
the bank the claim for the deposit ean be set-off, although no previous de- 
mand for it has been made. That being so, it would seem to be clear that no 
demand would be necessary in order to enable the defendant to set off the 
amount of the deposit against a claim made by the Receiver of the bank, if 
there be no other reason for not allowing it. , 

In Morse, Banks, § 338, it is said: ‘‘ Where the bank itself stops payment 
and becomes insolvent, the customer may avail himself, in set-off against his 
indebtedness to the bank, of any indebtedness of the bank to himself—as, for 
example, the balance due him on his deposit account. So, also, even though 
the debt to him has not matured at the time of the insolvency.” 

This may be done whether a demand had or had not been previously made. 
(Fort vs. McCully, 59 Barb. 87; Seymour vs. Dunham, 24 Hun, 93.) 
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2. We come then to the main question in the case. It is argued that to 
allow the set-off would be, in effect, to give the appellee a preference over the 
other creditors of the bank, and that is the duty of the Receivers to distribute 
the assets pro rata, and not to pay in full any one creditor. 

If the appelle was merely a creditor, that argument might prevail, but that 
was not the relation that existed between the two. The appellee was not only 
a creditor to the amount of its deposit, but it was a debtor to the amount of the 
note held by the bank. Its debit was larger than its credit, and, if the bank 
had not failed, it could only have recovered the difference between the two. 
Do the Receivers occupy any better position? The general rule undoubtedly 
is that a Receiver takes subject to set-offs which the defendant might have 
set up against the original owner. (See 22 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, 308, and 
Merrill vs. Granite Co. [Mass.] 36 N. E. 797, 23 L. R. A. 313, note, where 
many authorities are collected. ) 

There are some exceptions to the rule, one of which may be mentioned, 
although not directly involved in the case, as some of the authorities cited 
by the appellants are to that point; and that is that a claim obtained after 
the commencement of the proceedings which resulted in the appointment of 
a Receiver should not be allowed as a set-off unless there be some statute 
authorizing it to be done. In this case, however, the debt was due by the 
bank to the appellee before the proceedings under which the appellants were 
appointed were instituted. As we have seen, the relation of debtor and cred- 
itor existed; and the question discussed above, as to whether demand must 
be made before suit can be brought, does not in any wise reflect upon the 
question of indebtedness, but only on the right to sue for the indebtedness 
before demand is made. 

But it is said on behalf of the appellants that, inasmuch as the note fell 
due after the appointment of the first Receiver, he took it free from all equities, 
just as a bona fide purchaser for value would have done, and that a claim in 
favor of the bank which did not mature until in the hands of the Receiver is 
not subject to a set-off by a claim which existed against the bank before the 
Receiver’s rights accrued; in short, that in one case the debt is due by the 
bank to the customer, and in the other by the customer-to the Receiver. If 
that were strictly correct, there would be some ground for the contention; for 
if, for example, the appellee had purchased some property from the Reciver, 
it would not be permitted to set-off its claim against such indebtedness to the 
Receiver, for it would thereby not only obtain an unwarranted preference 
over other creditors, but it would prevent a proper settlement of the insolvent 
estate, and, moreover, they would not be mutual claims. But when the Re- 
ceiver was appointed he took the assets of the bank, and among those assets 
was this note. It was a debt already incurred by the appellee, and payable 
to the bank when due. By reason of the fact that it was payable to and held 
by the bank it was an asset that became vested in the Receiver, and he took 
it subject to the equities existing between the appellee and the bank. 

Although there are some authorities to the contrary, the great weight of au- 
thority is tothe effect that the fact that the claim thus held by the Receiver does 
not mature until after his appointment, does not prevent a defendant from using 
his claim as a set-off. Among other decisions are Berry vs. Brett (6 Bosw. 
627); Scott vs. Armstrong (146 U. 8. 499); Platt vs. Bentley (11 Am. Law Reg. 
[N. 8.] 171); In re Hatch (155 N. Y. 401); Bank vs. Balliet (8 Watts & 8. 311); 
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Aldrich vs. Campbell (4 Gray, 284); Smith vs. Spengler (83 Mo. 408); McCagg 
vs. Woodman (28 Ill. 84); Armstrong vs. Warner (49 Ohio St. 376); Yardley 
vs. Clothier (2 C. C. A. 349, 51 Fed. 506, 17 L. R. A. 462); Skiles vs. Houston 
(110 Pa. St. 254.) (See, also, Mera vs. Wickham [N. Y. App.] 31 N. E. 1028, 
17 L. R. A. 456, note.) 

Some of these cases make a distinction between a technical set-off in suits 
at law, and cross demands allowed by courts of equity, but, as we are now 
considering a distribution in a court of equity, all of the cases can properly 
be referred to here. 

[The Court then discussed the question whether a different rule obtained 
under the Maryland statute, and held that the rule was the same. | 





NATIONAL BANKS--RECEIVING DEPOSITS WHEN INSOLVENT--STATE 
STATUTE. 
Court of Appeals of Kansas, Southern Department, C. D., January 11, 1900. 
STOUT ve. LUSK, etal. 


The provisions of Chapter 47, Laws of 1879, entitled ‘‘ An act making officers of banking 
institutions responsible for the reception of deposits or the creation of debts, when 
such bank is insolvent or in a failing condition,’’ are not applicable to National banks 
or their officers. (Syllabus by the Court.) 





_ Witton, J.: This action was begun on November 24, 1894, in the Dis- 
trict Court of Reno County, by the plaintiff in error against the defendants 
in error, to recover, under Chapter 47, Laws of 1879, a balance of $670.75, 
alleged to be due on account of certain deposits of money made by the plain- 
tiff in the Hutchinson National Bank, of which the defendants were directors 
and other officers. The petition alleged that the deposits were made at vari- 
ous dates from March 31 to October 3, 1892, at which time a Receiver for the 
bank was appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, 
and that at the times of receiving such deposits the bank was insolvent, and in 
failing cireumstanees, of which fact each of the defendants at such times had 
knowledge. The case was tried by the court, and the defendants’ objection 
to the introduction of evidence was sustained, the grounds thereof being that 
the petition did not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action, and 
that the court had not jurisdiction of the subject-matter of the action. The 
title and section of said Chapter 47 read as follows: 


“AN ACT making officers of banking institutions responsible for the reception 
of deposits or the creation of debts, when such bank is insolvent or in a 
failing condition. 

Section 1.—It shall be unlawful for any President, director, manager, 
Cashier or other officer of any banking institution, to assent to the reception 
of deposits or the creation of debts by such banking institution, after he shall 
have had knowledge of the fact that it is insolvent or in failing cireum- 
stances; and it is hereby made the duty of every such officer, agent or man- 
ager of such banking institution to examine into the affairs of the same, and, 
if possible, know its condition. And upon failure of any such person to dis- 
charge such duty, he shall, for the purpose of this act, be held to have had 
knowledge of the insolvency of such bank, or that it was in failing cireum- 
stances. Every person violating the provisions of this section shall be indi- 
vidually responsible for such deposits so received, and all such debts so con- 
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tracted: provided, any director who may have paid more than his share of 
the liabilities mentioned in this section, may have the proper remedy at law 
against such other persons as shall not have paid their full share of such 
liabilities. ”’ 

The principal question presented in this case is whether the foregoing act 
is broad enough to include National banks and their officers. The Supreme 
Court of this State has held that Chapter 43, Laws 1891, which is a compre- 
hensive act, providing for the organization and regulation of banks within 
this State, has no application to National banks, and that the penalties 
therein prescribed are not operative as against National banks. 

Although the question before us is not free from difficulty, we have econ- 
cluded that the decision of the trial court, holding the provisions of said Chap- 
ter 47 not applicable to National banks and their officers, was correct. The 
National Banking Act is very broad in its scope, and minute in its provisions. 
In its enactment Congress evidently intended to cover all phases of the sub- 
ject-matter in hand. It is obvious, also, that Congress intended that the 
regulation and control of National banks should be by officers of the national 
Government, and free from interference by officers of the various States act- 
ing under State laws. This was the view taken by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in Appeal of Allen, 13 Atl. 70, where it is said: 

‘*'The National banks, as was observed in Torrey’s Case, are the creatures 
of another sovereignty. The National Banking Act and its supplements 
create a complete system for the government of those institutions. Conced- 
ing the power of Congress to create this system, I am unable to see how it 
can be regulated or interfered with by State legislation.” (See, also, Bank 
vs. Dearing, 91 U. 8. 29, 23 L. Ed. 196.) 

The judgment of the district court will be affirmed. 





CHECKS—DELAY IN MAKING PRESENTMENT. 
Supreme Court of Idaho, December 9, 1899. 
FOX vs. ROGERS. 


The law presumes that the drawer of a check has funds in the hands of the drawee to satisfy 
the check. ; 

A complaint seeking judgment upon certain checks averred facts showing that the payee 
received the checks in a county adjoining the one in which the drawee was doing busi- 
ness, sixteen days before the drawee failed and became insolvent, but did not allege 
presentment, or any fact excusing presentment, or any fact showing reasonable effort 
to present such checks. Held, on demurrer, that the complaint did not state a cause of 
action against the defendant. 


This action was commenced to recover upon four checks drawn by defend- 
ant upon C. Bunting & Co., bankers, and dishonored because of the failure 
of the bankers. The defendant demurred to the complaint upon various 
grounds. 

QUARLEsS, J. (omitting part of the opinion): We now come to the only re- 
maining question, and which is the serious question in the case, to wit, the 
first ground of the demurrer, that the complaint does not state facts sufficient 
to constitute a cause of action. 

The complaint shows that the four checks in question were delivered by 
the defendant to the plaintiff at Challis, county of Custer, on the 30th day 
of January, 1897; that C. Bunting & Co. did a banking business at Blackfoot, 
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in an adjoining county; that stages run from Challis to Blackfoot, where C. 
Bunting & Co., the drawee, did business; that on February 15, 1897, said 
C. Bunting & Co. failed in business and became insolvent; that on February 
18, 1897, the plaintiff demanded payment of said checks of the defendant, 
which payment the defendant refused to make. We do not think these alle- 
gations were sufficient. The law presumes that the defendant had funds in the 
bank upon which said checks were drawn with which to pay them. 

Section 3546, Rev. St., is as follows: ‘‘If a bill of exchange, payable at 
sight or on demand without interest, is not duly presented for payment within 
ten days after the time in which it could with reasonable diligence be trans- 
mitted to the proper place for such presentment, the drawer and indorser are 
exonerated, unless such presentment is excused.” 

Under Section 3591, Rev. St., the drawer is exonerated by delay in pre- 
sentment only to the extent of the injury which he suffers thereby. But the 
‘eomplaint in this case does not show that said checks were presented to C. 
Bunting & Co. at all, and does not show any excuse for not presenting said 
checks for payment prior to February 15, the date of the alleged bank failure. 
No facts are alleged in the complaint showing that sixteen days was not a 
reasonable time, after deducting ten days therefrom, within which to present 
said checks at the proper place for payment. 

The complaint showing on its face that the plaintiff had said checks for as 
long a period as sixteen days prior to the failure of the bank, and the law pre- 
suming that the drawer had funds in said bank to satisfy said checks, the pre- 
sumption of law arises that the defendant was damaged by plaintiff’s neglect 
to present said checks for payment to the extent of the face of said checks; 
and to overcome such presumption the facts, if any exist, showing that plain- 
tiff could not, by reasonable diligence, have presented them prior to the fail- 
ure of the said bank, should be alleged in the complaint. Nosuch averments 
appear in the complaint, for which reason said complaint was not sufficient, 
and the first ground of the demurrer should have been sustained. 

For the foregoing reasons the judgment is reversed, and the cause re- 
manded to the district court for further proceedings in accord with the views 
herein expressed. 





NATIONAL BANK—REAL ESTATE SECURITY. 
Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1, December 12, 1599. 
GEORGE, et al., vs. SOMERVILLE, et al. 
While a National bank is forbidden to lend money on real estate security, this does not 
affect the contract, and the security may be enforced. 
Though a National bank when it discounts a note does not know that the same is secured 
by a mortgage upon real estate, yet it may, upon discovering the security, enforce the 
same for its own benefit. 


This was a suit to set aside a deed of release of a deed of trust. 

On July 22, 1892, one McDonald, being then the owner of certain real 
estate in the city of St. Louis, described in the petition, executed his promis- 
sory note for $5,500, payable six months after date to his own order, which 
he indorsed and delivered to one Alonzo K. Florida, and at the same time ex- 
ecuted a deed conveying the real estate mentioned to defendant Penny, in 
trust to secure the note, which deed was delivered, with the note, to Florida. 
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The plaintiff then, at the request of Florida, for his accommodation, also in- 
dorsed the note. Then Florida, on July 29, 1892, sold and delivered the 
note, for value, to the St. Louis National Bank. At the time the note wag 
delivered to the bank the bank knew nothing of the deed of trust, but took 
the note on the faith of the indorsement. 

VALIANT, J. (omitting part of the opinion): When the $5,500 note first 
mentioned was offered to the St. Louis National Bank for discount, the par- 
ties seem to have acted on the idea that, because that was a National bank, 
forbidden by the act of Congress under which it was organized to lend money 
on real estate security, it could acquire no legal right to the security afforded 
by the deed of trust, and therefore Florida kept back the deed, and offered 
the note on the credit of the indorsements, and the bank received it on that 
credit. But the fact that it was a National bank that discounted the note 
did not affect the rights and liabilities of the parties differently from what 
they would have been if it had been a State bank. 

A National bank is forbidden to lend money on real estate security, but, 
if it should violate that provision of its charter, such violation would not 
affect the contract; it would only render the bank liable to a proceeding by 
the United States looking to a forfeiture of its charter, or other disciplinary 
measure. 

If a National bank lends money on a note secured by real estate, it may 
foreclose the mortgage as a State bank might. And when, as in the ease at 
bar, the deed of trust is not delivered, nor the bank informed of its existence, 
when it receives the note, nevertheless, since the deed is incident to the note, 
the security passes to the bank, and the bank may claim and enforce it when 
it is afterwards discovered. (Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U.S. 621, 25 L. Ed. 188; 
Bank vs. Whitney, 103 U. 8S. 99, 26 L. Ed. 443.) 

The National Banking Law, therefore, is of no influence on the rights of 


the parties in this case. 





NATIONAL BANKS—ATTACHMENT. 
Supreme Court of California, January 17,1900. 
DENNIS vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SEATTLE. 


An attachment cannot be issed against a National bank before final judgment. 
The act of Congress forbidding such attachments is constitutional. 


CooPER, C.: Appeal from order dissolving attachment. The complaint 
shows the defendant to be a corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States as a National bank. After the filing of the complaint and an 
affidavit on behalf of the plaintiff, a writ of attachment was issued, and 
placed in the hands of the sheriff. Defendant made a motion upon proper 
notice for an order dissolving the attachment upon the ground, among others, 
that the superior court was without jurisdiction to issue said writ, and that 
the same was improperly issued. By the amendment of March 3, 1873 (Rev. 
St. U. S. § 5242), to Section 57 of the National Banking Act of June 3, 1864, 
an attachment cannot issue against a National bank before judgment. The 
amending act reads: ‘‘That Section 57 * * * be amended by adding 
thereto the following: ‘And provided further that no attachment, injunction 
or execution shall be issued against such association or its property before final 
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judgment in any suit, action or proceeding or municipal court.’” The words 
used are plain and mandatory. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in construing the statute in 
Bank vs. Mixter (124 U. S. 726), speaking through the Chief Justice, after re- 
viewing all the statutes bearing upon the subject, said ‘‘that no attachment 
should issue from the State courts against National banks, and all the attach- 
ment laws of the State must be read as if they contained a proviso in express 
terms that they were not to apply to suits against National banks.” This 
ease has since been followed, and the same construction placed upon the 
statute, by the State and Federal courts without a single exception that has 
been brought to our knowledge. (Garner vs. Bank [C. C.], 66 Fed. Rep. 
369; Safford vs. Bank, 61 Vt. 373; Bank vs. La Due, 39 Minn. 415; Bank of 
Montreal vs. Fidelity Nat. Bank, 112 N. Y. 667; Rosenheim Real Estate Co. 
vs, Southern Nat. Bank ['Tenn. Ch. App.], 46 8S. W. Rep. 1026; Freeman Mfg. 
(0. of North Adams vs. National Bank of the Republic, 160 Mass. 398.) 

The section is not unconstitutional. It is not claimed that the act of Con- 
gress authorizing National banks is unconstitutional. If Congress has power 
to authorize the creation of the National banks, it has power to protect 
them, and to regulate their trade and intercourse with others, by granting them 
special immunities, and protecting them against suits or proceedings in State 
courts by which their efficiency would be impaired. (Chesapeake Bank vs. 
First Nat. Bank of Baltimore, 40 Md. 269; Freeman Mfg. Co. of North Adams 
vs. National Bank of the Republic, 160 Mass. 398.) 

The process of attachment under our Code is a creature of the statute. It 
has always been held that the Legislature might provide, not only the cases 
in which an attachment might issue, but the classes of property upon which 
it might be levied. It has accordingly been held that money in the custody 
of the law is not the subject of attachment. This court has held that an act 
providing for the dissolution of attachment levied within two months before 
the filing of a petitionin bankruptcy, is constitutional. (Baum vs. Raphael, 
d/ Cal. 361.) The Legislature of this State has provided among other things, 
that court houses, certain public buildings, and many classes of property 
shall be exempt from execution. It might provide that no attachment shall 
issue in any case. We see no reason why the Legislature of the nation has 
not the power to provide that no attachment shall issue against any bank 
created and existing under its authority. The order should be affirmed. 

We concur; Hayes, C.; Shipman, C.; PER CurRIAM: For the reasons 
given in the foregoing opinion, the order is affirmed. 





DIRECIORS—LIABILITY—SUIT AGAINST—WHEN REQUEST OF RECEIVER 
UNNECESSARY. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, January 23, 1900. 
FLYNN vs. THIRD NATIONAL BANK, et al. 
Where the Receiver of a failed bank is himself one of the directors thereof, a stockholder 
may bring an action against the directors for their negligence in the management of 
the bank without first making a request of the Receiver to bring the same. 





This was an action by one of the shareholders of the Third National Bank, 
of Detroit, against the bank and its directors to recover for losses occasioned 
by the mismanagement of the bank. 
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HOOKER, J. (omitting part of the opinion): We find it unnecessary to dis. 
cuss the degree of negligence which will justify a court in holding directors 
of a bank liable for losses. It is enough to say that the bill charges negli- 
gence in various things, and that loss resulted therefrom. That an action for 
such negligence may be brought on behalf of the bank we have no doubt, and 
that ordinarily it should be brought by the Receiver is admitted. Here, 
however, the Receiver is a director and a defendant. In cases where a Re- 
ceiver refuses to bring an action, it may be brought by shareholders on behalf 
of the bank, and we think that, where the Receiver is chargeable with other 
directors, it cannot be supposed that he would bring an action against him- 
self, and his refusal should not be a prerequisite to the filing of the bill. (See 
Brinkerhoff vs. Bostwick, 88 N. Y. 52; Id. 99 N. Y. 185; Id. 105 N. Y. 567: 
Barr vs. Railroad Co. 125 N. Y. 272; Ettlinger vs. Carpet Co. 142 N. Y. 193: 
O’Brien vs. Fitzgerald, 143 N. Y. 377; Sage vs. Culver, 147 N. Y. 246; Leslie 
vs. Lorillard, 110 N. Y. 519, 1 L. R. A. 456; Hawes vs. Oakland, 104 U. §, 
450; Bengley vs. Wheeler, 45 Mich. 493.) 





PROMISSORY NOTES—NOTICE OF PROTEST. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, November 6, 1899. 
COOK, etal. vs. FORKER. 

In order to hold the indorser of a promissory note liable thereon, it is not necessary tha the 
actually receive notice of protest; it is sufficient that the notice was properly sent. 


This was an action to recover as for money had and received, which had 
been paid on account of certain promissory notes. 

MITCHELL, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The allegation that no 
notice of protest was received was not sufficient. The rule of commercial 
law in such cases is the exception in which the requirement is not that notice 
shall be received, but only that it shall be sent. (Weakly vs. Bell, 9 Watts, 
273, 279; Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 1021.) The proper form of affidavit is, there- 
fore, that the defendant is informed, believes, and expects to be able to prove 
that no notice was sent; and, even if not in that form, it should, at least in 
substance, lay ground for inference that none was sent. The affidavits were 
insufficient, and judgment should have been entered for plaintiffs. Order 
refusing judgment reversed, and judgment directed to be entered for plain- 
tiffs, unless other legal or equitable ground be shown why such judgment 
should not be entered. 





LIABILITY FOR DEPOSITS—CHECKS TO ORDER OF ADMINISTRATOR. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, January 2, 1900. 

SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY vs. DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK. 
Where checks payable to an administrator as such are indorsed by him in that capacity, 
and deposited to his individual account, and afterwards the amount is checked out by 
him and misapplied, the bank is not liable to the estate. 





This was an action by the Safe Deposit and Trust Company, as adminis- 
trator with the will annexed of the estate of John Wallace, deceased, against 
the Diamond National Bank, to recover an amount which said bank received 
by checks payable to one Doerflinger, as administrator of the estate of said 
Wallace, indorsed by said Doerflinger in his capacity as administrator, and 
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deposited by him to his individual account in said bank, and afterwards drawn 
out and appropriated by him. 

PER CURIAM: Upon the checks which were received by the administra- 
tor, he had the undoubted right to draw the money; and, if he chose to 
thereupon deposit the money thus received to the credit of his own account, 
he had a perfect right to do so. What he did do was nothing more than 
the equivalent of such action on his part. The money, having gone into his 
own account, was subject to be drawn out upon his personal checks, which 
the bank could not refuse to pay. The question is entirely different from the 
one which would arise if, after the deposit was made, it was claimed as money 
of the trust, and the bank was notified of the claim before it was paid; but 
that is not this case. Judgment affirmed. 





DIRECTORS—LIABILITY OF. 


Supreme Court of Michigan, November 2, 1899. 
In re MAINS. 


A director of a bank is not liable for losses suffered by it through the negligence of his co- 
directors. 

Where a bank has suffered loss through the negligence of an officer therof, in loaning 
money to an irresponsible person on inadequate security, the mere fact that in so doing 
he acted in good faith does not relieve him from liability to the bank. 





Moork, J.: The plaintiff has appealed from a judgment rcndered in the 
court below in favor of defendants. The case was tried by ajury. The plain- 
tiff sued the defendants to recover the sum of $6,000, taken by defendant 
Wilder, who was then its Cashier. The money was obtained as follows: 
$1,500 in September, 1895; $3,500 in April, 1896, and $1,000 in June, 1896. 
It is claimed that because of the negligent acts of defendant Chatfield, who 
was a director of the bank, and part of the time its President, he is liable to 
the bank for this money. 

The record discloses that prior to June, 1895, defendant Wilder had 
been connected with various banks, and had been a bank examiner. He 
lived at Flint. At the request of the directors of the bank, he met them at 
their place of business to confer with them about becoming the Cashier of 
the bank. In June, 1895, he was employed as Cashier of the bank, 
and entered upon his duties. The bank had nine directors. It does not 
appear to have had a discount committee, who passed upon the loans 
before they were made; but, after the loans had been made by the 
Cashier, they were reported to the board of directors at its next meeting. 
One of its by-laws required its directors to elect ‘‘a committee of three per- 
sons, whose duty it shall be to examine, at least every three months, the 
affairs of the bank, count its cash, and compare its assets and liabilities with 
the general ledger,” ete., and report to the board of directors. 

It is the claim of the bank that Mr. Chatfield, knowing that the Cashier 
was irresponsible, allowed him to take these various sums of money without 
adequate security, and without consulting his fellow directors; that the 
directors did not know, until in January, 1897, that these sums of money had 
been taken; and, while they do not charge Mr. Chatfield with profiting by 
the transaction, they claim he did not exercise that care and prudence that 
the law required him to exercise. 
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It was the claim of Mr. Chatfield that he did not know Mr. Wilder until 
he entered upon his employment as Cashier; that he (Chatfield) had nothing 
more to do with loaning the funds of the bank or managing its assets than 
the other directors; that, before the first $1,500 was obtained, Mr. Wilder 
said he desired to borrow some money, and assign as collateral a life insur- 
ance policy of $7,500, and would like Mr. Chatfield to hold the collateral for 
the bank, as it would not be proper for the Cashier to do so. He says he 
believed Mr. Wilder was entirely responsible, and informed him it would be 
all right, so far as he was concerned; and later Mr. Wilder gave his note to 
the bank for the sum of $1,500, stating in the note that the collateral was 
with Mr. Chatfield. He claims the money was checked out by Mr. Wilderin 
the usual course of business, and the note was put with the other notes of 
the bank. It was entered in the bank books just as all other notes were, in- 
cluding the collateral loan register; and this note, among others, was on the 
list which was read to and approved by the board of directors at its next 
meeting, which was suostantially the course with reference to the additional 
loan of $3,500. He says the renewals of these notes were made. according to 
the usual course of business, and were read to the board of directors from 
the list of notes; that the notes given by Mr. Wilder were among the other 
assets of the bank when the examining committee made its examinations. 
He also claims, as to the last $1,000, that he had no knowledge Mr. Wilder 
had taken it, or proposed to take it, until after it was taken. He insists he 
had no portion of the money, and had no interest in Mr. Wilder’s business 
affairs, and that he acted in the utmost good faith; and that the other direct- 
ors knew, or should have known, about these loans to Mr. Wilder. 

- ** ** ** * x x * x * x 

The other questions necessary to be considered grow out of the refusal of 
the trial court to give certain of plaintiff’s requests to charge, and to the gen- 
eral charge of the court. Request No. 4 reads as follows: 

‘*If you find that the defendant Chatfield consented to the defendant 
Wilder's taking money from the bank upon his note, with the insurance policy 
mentioned as collateral, and that such collateral was not, in the exercise of 
ordinary judgment, believed by said Chatfield to be good for such amount of 
money, then for just so inuch as you find was permitted to be taken, you will 
find a verdict for the plaintiff.” 

The Court refused to give this request, and several others, which read 
much like it. We think this refusal was proper, for the reason that the re- 
quests ignore the claim of defendant Chatfield that the loan was presented 
in the usual course of business to the board of directors, and approved by 
them. If Mr. Chatfield’s claim is true, he cannot be held liable for the negli- 
gent acts of the other directors if the acts were negligent. 

The Court refused to give the following requests: ‘‘ As a director and as 
President of the bank, the defendant Chatfield was charged with a duty of 
fidelity and prudence such as a careful man would exercise in his own affairs 
of like magnitude and importance, and if you find that, by reason of his neg- 
lect to exercise such fidelity and prudence the bank has lost, then you will 
find the amount, and for such amount a verdict for the plaintiff. Mr. Chat- 
field, as director, was required to exercise such degree of supervision and dil- 
igence as the situation and nature of the business of the bank required. It 
was his duty to watch over and guard the interests committed to him. In 
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fidelity to his oath, and the obligation he assumed, he should do all that a 
prudent and careful man ought to do for the protection of the interests of 
others intrusted to his charge, and, if he failed to do this, and by reason of 
such failure the bank suffered a loss, you will find the amount of such loss, 
and a verdict therefor for the plaintiff.” And charged the jury: ‘‘ There 
has been much law cited here in this case on both sides of it, and I find myself 
unable to agree with the attorneys on either side; and I charge you, as a 
matter of law, that if Chatfield acted in good faith, believing that Wilder 
would pay that note, and was fairly responsible for it, that he is not liable. 
* * * Now, gentlemen of the jury, you will retire to your room, and de- 
termine the simple question if Mr. Chatfield, in this matter, has acted in good 
faith. If he did, you will find a verdict in his favor.” Wethink the Court 
erred in his understanding of the law. We also think counsel’s requests 
ignore the claim of defendant that the loan to Wilder came to the knowledge 
of the other dicectors, and was ratified by them. As before suggested, Mr. 
Chatfield can be held only for his own negligence, and is not liable for the 
negligence of his co-directors. If the requests had been modified so as to 
allow the jury to take cognizance of the defendant’s claim, by way of de- 
fense, that the directors had knowledge of the loan, and ratified it, they 
should have been given as a correct statement of the law. (Briggs vs. 
Spaulding, 141 U. 8. 132, 11 Sup. Ct. 924; Stearns vs. Lawrence, 28 C. C. 
A. 66, 83 Fed. 738; Dykman vs. Keeney, [N. Y. App.] 48 N. E. 894; Williams 
vs. McDonald, [N. J. Err. & App.| 7 Atl. 866; Williams vs. McKay, [N. J. 
Ch.] 18 Atl. 824; Mining Co. vs. Ryan |[Minn.] 44 N. W. 56; Bank vs. Reed, 
36 Mich. 263; Ang. & A. Corp. [11th Ed.] § 314; 3 Thomp. Corp. § 4104; 
Reid, Corp. Finance, § 223; Elliott, Priv. Corp. § 239.) 

While we do not regard it as error that the requests, as framed, were not 
given, for the reason before stated, we do think it was error for the Court 
to say, in effect, that, if Mr. Chatfield acted in good faith, he would be ex- 
cused from liability whatever his negligence. Wedo not deem it necessary 
to discuss the other questions. Judgment is reversed, and new trial ordered. 
The other justices concurred. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient [general inter- 
ést to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





CINCINNATI, Ohio, Feb. 16, 1900. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sirk: A draws his check to the order of B, and delivers 1t to payee, who afterwards in- 
dorses it over to C. The check is not presented until ten days afterwards, when payment is 
refused. At the time the check was drawn A did not have sufficient funds in the bank to 
pay the check, nor did he have a sufficient deposit at any time between that time and the 
date the check was presented. As B was not in any way injured by the delay, is he released 
from liability upon the check ? TELLER. 


Answer.—If the bank was in the same city or town, the check was not 
presented in due time. (Gifford vs. Hardell, 88 Wis. 538; First Nat. Bank 
af Wymore vs. Miller, 43 Neb. 791; Industrial Trust, etc., Co. vs. Weakley, 
103 Ala. 458.) While as between the holder and drawer of a check, present- 
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ment may be made at any time, and delay in presentment does not discharge 
the drawer, unless loss has resulted to him, a different rule obtains as be- 
tween holder and indorser. The holder, on accepting the check, assumes the 
obligation to present the same for payment within the time prescribed by 
law, and if payment is refused, to give notice of non-payment. A failure to 
do this discharges the indorser from liability as such irrespective of any 
question of loss or injury. (Carroll vs. Swift, 128 N. Y. 19.) 





—, New York, Feb. 26, 1900, 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 

Sir: The First National Bank of X often holds paper indorsed by persons who reside in 
Y. The mail leaves X for Y twice daily, at ll A.M.and6P.M. Now, if a note falls due on 
Monday, and is not paid that day, must the notices be mailed in time to go by the six o'clock 
mail of that day, or is it sufficient to send them by Tuesday’s mail; and if they may be sent 
on Tuesday, must it be by the eleven o’clock mail? NOTARY. 

Answer.—The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that the notice ‘‘must 
be deposited in the post office in time to go by mail the day following the day 
of dishonor, or if there be no mail at a convenient hour that day, by the next 
mail thereafter.” (Sec. 175.) Under this section it would be sufficient, in 
the case stated in the inquiry, if the notices were deposited in the post office 
in time to go by the six o’clock mail on Tuesday. In the absence of a statute 
the rule is not entirely clear. In Smith vs. Poillon (87 N. Y. 590, 597), it was 
said by the Court of Appeals of New York: 

‘‘From a careful examination of all these authorities, and many others, it 
is clear that the law is not precisely settled. It appears that at first it was 
supposed to be necessary that notice of dishonor should be given by the next 
post after dishonor, on the same day, if there was one. That rule was found 
inconveniently stringent, and then it was held that when the parties lived in 
different places, between which there was a mail, the notice could be posted 
the next day after the dishonor or notice of dishonor. Some of the authori- 
ties hold that the party required to give the notice may have the whole of the 
next day. Some of the authorities hold that when there are several mails on 
the next day, it is sufficient to send the notice by any post of that day. 
Other authorities lay down the rule, in general terms, that the notice must 
be posted by the first practical and convenient mail of the next day; and 
that rule seems to be supported by the most authority in this State. What 
is a practical and convenient mail depends upon circumstances. It may be 
controlled by the usages of business and the customs of the people at the 
place of mailing, and the condition, situation and business engagements of the 
person required to give notice. The rule should have a reasonable applica- 
tion in every case, and whether sufficient diligence has been used to mail the 
notice, the facts being undisputed, is a question of law.” 





BEAUMONT, Texas, Feb. 9, 1900. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sir: Can non-resident stockholders in a National bank be taxed by the city government 
where the bank is situated? This would appeur to be the case from the decision in First Na- 


tional Bank of Richmond vs. City of Richmond, 39 Fed. Rep. 309. ° 
W.S. DAvipson, President. 


Answer.—Yes. The statute expressly provides that the shares ‘‘ owned 
by non-residents of any State shall be taxed in the city or town where the 
bank is located, and not elsewhere.” (Rev. Stat. U. S. 5219.) 
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BANKING METHODS. 





A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 





LOAN AND DiIscounT RECORDS. 


As has been said in a previous chapter, there is no more important 
feature of the banking business than the loans and discounts, and it is par- 
ticularly important that all of the records of this department be kept with 
extreme care, and so clearly as to be self-explanatory, and that the transac- 
tions are easily traceable at any time by any one, either clerk, officer, or 
director. With many it is often the custom to have the forms for the keeping 
of these records so abbreviated, using private sigus or marks understood 
only by themselves, that any change of employees in this department is apt 
to cause trouble. A regular system for the course of all paper upon which 
money is to be loaned, or has been loaned, should be adopted, and whatever 
the system, provided, of course, that it is a system, let it be carried out with- 
out deviation. 
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Fig. 1. 


In small banks where the board of directors meets only once a week, or 
once a month, as often occurs, it is necessary that some of the officers be 
authorized to decide upon the loans that may be presented between the 
board meetings. This generally devolves upon the President or Cashier, 
sometimes both. Whichever officer passes upon the loan, he should place 


‘Continued from the February number, page 254. This series of articles commenced in 
the MAGAZINE for August, 1898, page 744, 
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his initial, or initials, on one corner of the note, generally the upper left 
hand. This is evidence that he has seen it and passed upon it. No discount 
or loan should be placed upon the books of the bank until it has been go 
initialed. Where there is a discount or finance committee which meets every 
day to pass upon loans, an excellent plan is to have at least three of the com. 
mittee place their initials in small letters on some obscure portion of the note 
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Fig. 2.—Left-hand page. 


Where an offering book is is used it is customary, after marking off such 
paper as is refused, for the members of the committee present to either sign 
their names or place their initials at the bottom of the page, or at the day’s 
offering. 

Only in the large banks in our cities can the offering book be found useful. 
Figure 1 gives the simplest form for such a book. In this figure one loan is 
seen rejected, it is marked with the letter R and is ruled off. The ruling 
off is done by the discount clerk after the book has been marked by the con- 
mittee. The initials of the committee are seen in the lower left-hand corner. 
Another form for an offering book, which is in use in a large and active 
bank, is shown by Figures 2 and 3. This book serves not only as an 
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offering book but also for a discount register. The paper is entered on this 
book in full. Besides this, interesting and important information for the 
committee is entered opposite each name, giving the business of the applicant, 
the line of discounts allowed him, the amount of loans he already has 
obtained from the bank, and the average balance as shown by his individual 
account for a month previous to his present application. In Figure 3. 
showing the right-hand page of the same book, the loans are shown divided 
into three classes—demand, bills discounted and foreign bills. The totals of 
these columns are posted each day to their respective accounts on the general 
ledger. 

It will be found of advantage in every bank doing much business to sepa- 
rate the demand loans from the time loans, and with a bank doing a large 
foreign business the still further subdivision by having a separate account for 
their foreign bills is a decided advantage. An improvement upon this form 
would, I think, be the addition of a column for numbers. 
































Fic. 3.—Right-hand page. 
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There are some banks that do not use the system of numbering their dis- 
counted paper. Still, my experience has shown me that it is an advantage to 
do so. 

Turning for a moment from banking to other business interests where 
many papers are handled, such as trust companies, insurance companies, 
Savings banks, railroad companies, and building and loan associations, and 
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Fia. 4.—Left-hand page. 


in fact most all large corporations, they have found by experience that a 
proper system of numbering for their various documents, shares of stock, 
mortgages, loans, accounts (in Savings banks and building and loan associa- 
tions), policies, vouchers, etc., was almost indispensable. If such a system 
proves itself of value to these institutions, it certainly will to banks, where 
the most perfect and careful system should be found. With the duplicating 
numbering hand stamp now in use it is a simple matter to number each piece 
of paper at the same time that the number is placed in the proper column on 
the register. One small column will be seen in Figure 3 in which is shown 
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Fia. 5.—Right-hand page. 


the letter A. This column is used in the board room in which to mark the 
paper, the letter A meaning accepted. If any paper is rejected it is ruled off 
in red ink by the discount clerk, who is of course notified, and who sees an 
R in place of an A in the column mentioned. 

In those banks where an offering book by itself would hardly be of use, 
and they are in the majority, it is customary to present the discount register 
to the board at their meetings, together with the paper that has been passed 
upon by the bank’s officers in the interim. The paper should be carefully 
examined by the board and the corresponding records on the discount register 
compared. 

The discount register is the book upon which the records of the discounted 
paper or loans are kept. The record shows a complete description of the 
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paper, the names of borrower and endorser, the time it has to run, when it 
will become due, the amount of discount charged, and the amount of the pro- 
ceeds. This is the customary form and is shown by Figs. 4 and 5, which give 
the adjoining pages of the book. 

In Fig. 5 will be seen a column styled sundry account. This represents 
such paper as is bought by the bank, or loans made to those not customers of 
the bank, where a Cashier’s check is given for the proceeds. Some banks eal] 
it Cashier account; others again consider that the charging of these items to 
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Fig. 6.—Left-hand page. 


an account styled Cashier account has an appearance on the face of being 
charged to the Cashier of the bank, and may raise aquestion. So, many have 
adopted the term sundry account. 

It has been conceded by some that the foregoing form was not complete 
enough, in that, in the first place, renewals could not be traced as quickly as 
was sometimes necessary, particularly when a query comes from the board of 
directors, as is often the case. Then that the record on the usual register 
closes without giving the final disposition of the note. 

An improved discount register has been devised which has been much 
liked by those who have used it, intending to cover the features mentioned, 
and Figs. 6 and 7 show the adjoining pages of such a book. 
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Fia. 7.—Right-hand page. 


In this form the date of discount is placed at the extreme left hand. This 
can be left out if desired and the date placed at the top of the page. 

The column consecutive numbers is for the usual regular numbers, and 
that called preceding numbers is to be used in cases of renewals, the regular 
number of the former note being recorded in this column. By this means, 
the bank of course holding the last note, it will be found a simple matter to 
trace back all the renewals. Any officer of the bank, or the discount board, 
ean by this method inform themselves in a moment as to how often a note 
has been renewed. The column renewal number, shown in Fig. 7, is for en- 
tering the regular number of the new note in case the old note is renewed, 
and this should be placed opposite the old note. This column may, however, 
be used for where payable, if preferred, as in reality the column preceding 
numbers gives sufficient aid for tracing renewals. The columns, when paid or 
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renewed, and amounts paid or renewed, are to be used for posting the payments 
or settlements of notes from the tickler. By this means a complete history of 
each note is kept. In case of partial payments the cash paid and the amount 
of the new note are both entered in the column amount paid or renewed. 
The blank spaces left in the last two mentioned columns should at all times 
correspond with the notes on hand, and can easily be verified from the paper 
by the examining committee of the board of directors, the discount clerk, or 
any officer. 

The total footing of the column, amount paid or renewed, deducted from 
the column amount, would show the total of the notes discounted on hand, 
and should agree with the notes discounted account in the general ledger. 

The location of the columns for numbers is a matter of taste. Some prefer 
them in the centre of the book, some at the extreme left hand, and some 
next to the amount. 

In Fig. 5 it will be seen that the proceeds are distributed to two individ- 
ual ledgers, Ato L and KtoZ. Wherever the individual ledgers are divided, 
and a separate account with each kept on the general ledger, this will be 
found of great advantage. It is also of assistance to the individual ledger 
bookkeepers, as they can see at a glance which items belong to their respec- 
tive ledgers. In some large and active banks it is found necessary to subdi- 
vide the discount register, having one for demand loans, and a separate one 
for each of the individual ledgers; all this is of course arranged according to 
the demands, the general principle remaining the same. 

In some banks the individual ledger bookkeepers obtain their items by 
posting direct from the discount register to their ledgers; in some they copy 
the items off the discount register into a memorandum book or scratcher, and 
post from that; in others the discount clerk makes a credit ticket for each 
discounted item, showing the name of the party obtaining the credit, the 
face of the note, the amount of discount deducted, and the proceeds. These 
credit tickets being placed on a spindle are taken by the individual ledger 
bookkeepers and posted, as would be done with the deposit tickets. These 
credit tickets are usually printed in some distinguishing color, as they are 
filed among the deposit tickets. For myself I prefer the first plan wherever 
it ean be done, for in the first place it simplifies the work, and there is less 
liability for error than where the items are copied off, for it is a known fact 
that the more times an entry is copied the more danger there is of errors. 

The method of carrying the amount of the discounts made to the bills dis- 
counted account on the general ledger varies. Some banks use a ticket sys- 
tem on which is written by the discount clerk or Cashier the number, name 
of the disecounter, and the amount. This ticket being headed charge bills 
discounted, is sent to the general ledger bookkeeper; he then enters this in 
fullin his journal. The objection to this method is the unnecessary number 
of times each transaction is obliged to be written, consequently incurring 
greater risk of errors and much extra labor. The better plan will be to con- 
sider the discount register as the record and book of original entry for the 
loans and discounts, and at the customary period, whether daily or weekly, 
foot the columns representing the face of the notes and proceeds and the dis- 
count, and carry these totals direct to the general journal, charging bills dis- 
counted with the total representing the face of the notes and credit discount 
account with the total discount, and the individual deposit account and sundry 
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account with their respective totals of the proceeds. Any inquiry regarding 
the items can always be obtained from the discount register. 

After the paper has been entered upon the discount register, it must then 
be recorded upon the tickler, under its due date. The figuring of the due 
date requires great care, as the mistake of even a single day may cause the 
bank serious loss. The tickler is in reality merely a memorandum book 
divided into days of the month, each note being entered as to its number, the 
names of the maker and endorser, where payable and the amount, under its 
respective due date. This is the customary form. The usual method when 
the day arrives is to scratch off the notes that remain unpaid at the close of 
the day, by ruling a line through them, and credit up the balance to bills dis- 
counted account. With the banks that use the ticket system for charging, as 
mentioned above, the same system is used for the credits, thus as in the former 
case triplicating the entries. An improvement has been made with the tick- 
ler which is much liked by the banks that have tried it. This improved form 
is shown in Fig. 8. 
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This form, as will be seen, has two columns for the amount, one for 
amount due, and one for amount paid. Instead of using the crude and un- 
sightly method of ruling off the unpaid notes, the paid notes are carried into 
their proper column, so that at the close of the day the total of that column 
shows at once the amount to be credited to bills discounted account. 

Just as the discount register shows the amount of money loaned on dis- 
counted paper, so the tickler shows, in this form, the amount received from 
the repayment of loans. If a note is paid in advance it is at once transferred 
from its regular due day to the day upon which it is paid, a memorandum 
being made in the remarks column of each day, one referring to its regular 
due day under which it was originally entered, and the other referring to the 
day on which it is paid. A similar action is taken when a note is paid when 
past due. Examples of these transactions are shown in the figure. If a note 
is paid by renewal the letter R is placed in the remarks column opposite the 
amount paid. If a partial payment is made only, the amount so paid is 
entered in the amount paid column, unless the balance is paid by a renewal 
note; in that case both amounts are entered, the letter R being written oppo- 
site the amount of the renewal note. 

By this method this book becomes a valuable addition to the discount de- 
partment, showing clearly how each note has been paid. If a note is pro- 
tested the abbreviation ‘‘ Prot.’ can be noted opposite it. 

The next book of importance in the discount department is the liability 
ledger, or, as it is sometimes called, discount ledger, or credit ledger. 
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By means of this book the bank officers should be able to tell what the 
liabilities of their customers are to the bank as discounters or borrowers, and 
as endorsers for others. 

A man may not be a heavy borrower himself but he may have endorsed 
for others to such an extent as to seriously impair his credit. Borrowers are 
generally given a certain line, whatever their account with the bank and 
their general credit will seem to permit. To be able to keep the run of this, 
is one of the particular uses of this ledger. 

Furthermore, it is contrary to the National Banking Act for any individ- 
ual or firm to be allowed to borrow more than ten per cent. of the capital 
stock of the bank upon his or their own name. In a large and active bank 
it is impossible to keep the proper track of these loans without the use of this 
ledger. The customary form for such a ledger is shown in Fig. 9, which ex- 
plains itself. 
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The items are posted in the ledger from the discount register, and when a 
note is paid, as shown by the tickler, the amount is simply ruled off from the 
account, generally with red ink. This practice, however, is not wholly satis- 
factory; as, in the first place, it makes very unsightly looking accounts, and 
the difficulty in arriving at the indebtedness of a borrower without going over 
the account and picking out the amounts standing unruled makes it trouble- 
sme. Then, again, as no dates of payment appear on the accounts, it makes 
an incomplete record. Considerable trouble is experienced to trace the dates 
of payments, if they should happen to have been made at irregular periods. 
An improved form for this liability ledger is seen in Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 10. 


By this method the condition of every borrower's account can be seen at 
‘glance, and a list of the balances shown can be taken off at any time, the 
otal of which should agree with the amount shown by the bills discounted 
‘count on the general ledger. A. R. BARRETT. 

(To be continued.) 
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PATENTED COIN-PACKAGEKS. 





There have been upwards of one hundred patents granted by our Government 
for various devices for holding and packaging coins since 1870, when the first pat- 
ent for this use was issued. Just after the resumption of specie payment, the Pat. 
ent Office was flooded with applications for patents for all manners of devices for 
counting and holding coins, and many of these applications were rejected for lack 
of patentability, or for some other legal reason. In a device of this character there 
is comparatively small chance for the inventor to display much ingenuity, as the 
field is small and the utility held within contracted border lines. It is quite surpris. 
ing, however, that in an art having such limited scope and restricted territory, there 
should be found so many ingenious and useful means for the purpose, and it is fully 
as unanswerable why some of the very best means shown by the patent records have 
never been extensively adopted by the public. 

In the sub-class called ‘‘ Coin-Holders,” in the Patent Office, many peculiar de. 
vices are to be found. This sub-class contains about one hundred patents, and many 
of them are for pocket coin-holders and coin-banks, designed to hold only a certain 
number of coins of uniform denomination. One of the patents to be seen in the 
class of ‘‘ Coin-Holders” illustrates and describes a coin receptacle which represents 
a pistol, the barrel of which is made to hold the coins, and there is a pivoted ham- 
mer which may be ‘‘ cocked,” and a trigger which may be pulled to discharge one 
coin at a time from the barrel. The inventor says in his specification that such a 
contrivance will be found very useful in many ways. If a person having one of 
these coin-holders should be ‘‘ held up” on the road, he could frighten off the rob- 
bers by the act of handing over the coin. Such devices are the mere curiosities of 
the class, however, and have no connection with the many useful contrivances for 
holding a definite number of coins of a given denomination in order that time may 
be saved in counting and handling coins. Quite a number of patents in this class 
show many ingenious implements for forming paper packages for holding coins. 
Owing to the flexibility and elasticity of paper, there is a degree of uncertainty in its 
use which throws the responsibility upon the counter or transporter of the coins. 
At all events the length of the package cannot be depended upon to determine the 
number of coins which it may contain. 

Coin-holders made of metal, and of just the required length to hold a certain 
number of coins of a given denomination, serve a very useful purpose in that the 
coins do not require to be counted when placed in the holder and they may be re- 
ceived with some degree of certainty as to the value of the package. This accuracy 
is due to the fact that the metal blanks for the coin holders are cut from sheet metal 
and bent into form by the same die for each denomination of coin, and the variation 
in size of the holders is extremely slight, even if they are not practically uniform iD 
size. Moreover, for holding coins of the larger denominations metal holders are 
particularly desirable, as they are strong and durable, and can be used more than 
once. Another feature incident to their use is owing to the fact that the edges of 
the coins are in full sight, and if desired only a portion of the coins may be used 
without destroying theintegrity of the holder. A graduated scale may be impressed 
into one of the members of the holder to indicate the number of coins contained 
therein, and to reveal at a glance the number of coins in the holder when some have 
been removed. 
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The following illustrations are reproduced from a patent granted in 1878, and 
show a coin-holder designed particularly for coins of the larger denominations, such 
as dollars and halves. 

Fig. 1 shows a holder made from sheet metal, and consists of a frame having two 
longitudinal arms or bars and angular 
end pieces. The example shown is of 
just the required length to accommo. 
date twenty silver dollars, but any 
predetermined length may be given to 
theframe. The two longitudinal arms 
or bars are separated at a sufficient dis- 
tance to support the coins at opposite 
sides of the central point, and a pivoted 
binding strip is hinged at its ends to 
the angular end pieces in a manner to 
permit said binding strip to be flexed 
to a position to admit of the with- 

Fra. 1. drawal of the coins and may be swung 

into position fo bind the coins firmly 

together. In the downwardly-extending arms of the binding strip small apertures 

are formed which engage projections on the angular arms or bars and serve to lock 

the binding strip in proper relation to the frame. Such a device can be quickly 

filled with coins, and is quite reliable in the matter of holding the contents firmly in 

place and as to its capacity to contain 
only the requisite number of coins. 

Fig. 2 shows a coin-holder made 
in great part of wire. : 

Two wire bails or binding strips 
are secured at their ends to a disk, 
and are so arranged as to bind the 
coins at four equidistant points along Fia. 2. 
the edges of the coins contained in 
the holder. At the opposite end to the disk the bails cross each other, and the inner 
bail is indented or corrugated centrally, in order that the outer bail may be pushed 
into the notch thus formed to hold the wire strands in position. When it is desired to 
remove the coins, one of the wire strands is bent to one side, as shown by dotted 
lines in the illustration. 

A spring wire coin-holder is shown in Fig. 3. 

A single piece of spring wire is bent into the 
form shown in the figure, and the free ends of the 
wire are bent inward to bear against the end por- 
tions of the holder. When it is desired to remove 
the coins from the package, the ends of the wire 
are sprung outward until the binding action of 

Fic. 8 the wire strands is relaxed. This would seem 

to be a very simple and efficient device for holding 

small coins, but for larger denominations the wire would have to be so large that 
some difficulty would be experienced in removing the coins. 

Quite an efficient device for holding large coins is shown in Fig. 4. 

This package is formed of three strips of sheet metal bent to form three equidis- 
tant binders. Two of the strips are rigidly attached at their ends, and the third strip 
is pivoted at its ends to the rigid members. In the example shown, the device is 
intended to contain ten silver dollars; but, of course, a larger number could be ac- 
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commoudated if the same de- 

vice were made of the required 

length. Accuracy and preci- 

sion are important factors in 

the production of devices of 

this character, and about the 

only element of uncertainty re- | 

sides in the fact that coins that | | 7 

have been worn by use will 

take less space than new ones, and no calculation can be made to allow for this 

condition. Paper disks of the requisite size and thickness have been used to fill 
the space to make up for worn 
coins. 

Two Canadian inventors ob. 
tained a patent for the contrivance 
shown in Fig. 5. This device is 
made from a single strip of sheet 
metal, struck up in dies to forma 
long box-like receptacle. The top 
portion of the holder has a project- 
ing tongue which passes through 
a slit in the side of the casing 
near the top when the coins are 
placed therein. The tongue is 
then bent downward to lock the 

coins in the receptacle, and a seal is pressed down over the end of the tongue. 
This seal may be of soft metal or paper, and by its use the contents of the package 
may be ascertained and the integrity of the amount indicated. 

In all of the devices thus far 
shown and described the edges ‘ 
of the coins may be seen, but OO ea ||) "il in 
in a patent recently granted this ~@ A. iil ih ii 
feature was avoided by the in- fi} eZ Ah 
ventor for some reason (Fig. 6.) WM ZZ f 

This coin wrapper is made 
of sheet metal in the form of a 
tube with closed ends. Two Fia. 6. 
semi-tubular pieces are used, 
and they are pivoted together at the ends so that one piece may slide around within 
the other in order that the receptacle may be opened to admit the coins and per- 
mit their removal. When the sliding cover is closed it may be held in place by a 
wire loop caught over a knob or button on the stationary portion of the casing. 


The coins are then concealed from view until the cover is opened. 
EMMETT PAGE BUNYEA. 








GEORGE SMITH’s ForRTUNE.—A London despatch of March 5 says: 

‘‘ The estate to which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach referred in presenting the budget to the 
House of Commons to-day as having yielded £900,000 to the Government in death duties 
was that of the late George Smith, a banker, formerly of Chicago, who died some time ago 
at his club in London, where he lived for many years in a most unpretentious and economi- 
cal manner.’’ 

It is estimated that the value of Mr. Smith’s estate was more than $56,000,000. An 
interesting account of the banking career of George Smith will be found in ‘‘ A History of 
Banking in the United States,’’ shortly to be issued by Bradford Rhodes & Co. 
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TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS AND THEIR RELATION 
TO THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 





As a preface I beg leave to state that I wish nothing contained in this paper to 
be in any way construed, even by the most critical reader, as a reflection upon the 
cause of labor. Some of the worthiest men—the noblest leaders—in all good works, 
in this our native land, have sprung from the ranks of the laboring men. And why 
not? In every case the honor was ‘‘ Purchased by the merit of the wearer.” 

What is a trust or combination ? The commercial definition of the word trust is: 
“A combination of manufacturers, or others, for the purpose of securing a monop- 
oly of some article, or of controlling its production, or its selling price.” 

Combination is ‘‘ A term defined as an ‘ Assembly of workmen met to perpetrate 
unlawful acts.’ From the time of Edward I, the law attempted to regulate the 
price of labor, and prohibited the workmen from combining. By 2 and 3 Edward 
VI, Chap. 15, combinations to raise wages became severely punishable. These laws 
were repealed in 1825. Still, most of the objects aimed at by the workingmen’s 
combinations were held to be in ‘restraint of trade’ and therefore illegal, but at 
present ‘trade unions’ are considered legitimate combinations, even if their action 
shall, in any case, be deemed a restraint of trade. Interference with the freedom of 
action of those workmen who do not join them is not permitted; in all other re- 
spects they are free. Similiar restraining laws were passed in the United States, 
but they have been repealed, and workmen are quite free to combine. The only 
restriction is against violence.” Trusts, it is claimed, deprive workmen of employ- 
ment, and thus enforce a hardship upon the laboring man. 


EvILs oF UNRESTRICTED COMPETITION. 


Itis an indisputable fact that it was the unreasonable competition in every line 
of trade—superinduced by what is styled a ‘‘ boom ”—that forced upon this country 
that severe and terrible business depression, of this generation, which brought with 
itsuch serious disaster and heavy losses to our manufacturers, such suffering to the 
laboring classes, throwing them out of employment, and virtually destroying, for 
the time being, the exchangeable value of the real estate of the South. 

The lessons we have learned are many, but the principal one is that competition 
brings low prices to commodities ; this produces a reduction of wages, and with low 
wages the workingman suffers. Competition also produces over-production, which 
brings small profits and short sales, with a like result to the workingman. 

On the other hand, as soon as these small competing organizations are absorbed 
by the larger concerns, depression is removed, wages restored, and prosperity sits 
enthroned upon every hill and mountain top, while thrift brings comfort and joy 
even to the humblest home in every valley. 

From this standpoint it is seen that the laboring man is a victim of competition. 

To-day, while trusts predominate, there is no idleness in the land, yet the worst 
_ flement of the labor organizations, in one of our most prosperous cities, have re- 
cently indulged in the most useless and unsuccessful argument against capital, to 
carry their point—that is, strikes and mob violence. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL SHOULD BE EQUALLY FREE TO COMBINE. 


The same privileges accorded to the laboring man to organize his combination 
for the purpose of sustaining wages should be allowed the capitalist or manufac- 
lurer to form a trust, as it is styled, to enlarge the profits of the business in which 
6 
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he is engaged. The increase of profit seldom fails to increase wages—especially 
after a depression. There should be no discrimination in the rights of the people of 
the United States. It is the land of liberty—sealed with the purest blood from the 
veins of men who secured for us the richest heritage upon which the broad face of 
the sun has ever shone. 

The right to property is an indefeasible right, and he who offers objection and 
endeavors to smirch the good name of any man because he has met with financial 
‘success, is unworthy the respect of every honorable citizen of this republic. If 
man has made a greater success, in a financial point of view, than his neighbor, it 
is, as a rule, on account of one of three things—either a superiority of energy, a 
better knowledge of the art of saving, or a greater brain power. Equal rights and 
equal justice form the chief corner-stone of a republic. When this is opposed by 
the enactment of z/legal laws, then the country is rapidly tending toward anarchism, 

Demagogues are too cowardly to face this question as they should. On the other 
hand, their illogical logic has the effect to induce riots and mob law. Even the 
President of the United States, from party policy, is generally too timid to use the 
power at his command to restore peace and quiet throughout the realm, and protect 
the life and property of our citizens. When one of our Presidents—generally desig. 
nated as the man with the large and stiffened spinal column—complied with the 
law, by sending troops to Chicago to protect Government property from the hands 
of a mob, and to protect human life, he was most furiously assailed by ail the pot- 
house politicians and demagogues of the land. 

The Governors of our States, Mayors of our cities, and even the officers of the 
law, dodge the issue of protecting private property from the hands of these mobs, 
that seem to know no law. Clerks and laborers connected with dry goods and gro- 
cery houses, banks and insurance offices, and in all branches of business, are en- 
titled to the same privilege to burn and tear to pieces the property of their employ- 
ers, when wages are not increased at their bidding, as are the mobs from labor organi- 
zations. There is always something between the laboring man and his success for the 
demagogue to magnify, in order to prove how much he is devoted to his interests— 
especially about election time. The results of most political elections, however, 
prove conclusively that those who palaver the most earnestly over the wrongs of 
the poor laboring man, and work hardest to secure the vote of these organizations, 
are generally defeated at the polls. These demagogues oppose trusts for the same 
reason that they oppose a dog law—simply because the masses oppose them. 

You cannot deceive all the laboring men a!l the time. They are mostly men of 
intelligence, and they know that it is capital that furnishes the means to afford a 
living, while the demagogue only supplies the ticket with which to do the voting. 


EcoNoMIES EFFECTED BY LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 


Labor-saving machinery has been the means of reducing the price of labor, as 
well as depriving the laboring man of employment. Shall the Government, for 
this reason, abolish the Patent Office, and issue an edict that no more labor-saving 
machinery shall be patented or manufactured ? 

The Commissioner of Labor in his first report, 1886—the latest report issued 
referring to depression—estimated that fully fifty per cent. of the muscular labor 
formerly employed had been displaced by the manufacturing of agricultural imple- 
ments and new machinery during the preceding fifteen or twenty years. Since 
1886 many inventions have been patented, thus greatly increasing the percentage. 

Is there a man of intelligence who will not admit the permanent good effects of 
machinery, although these permanent effects do not prevent the temporary dis- 
placement of labor? Electric cars have displaced the service of mules and horses, 
thus reducing the cost of these burden-bearers, while at the same time the electric 
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cars have furnished employment to thousands of men, as the introduction of elec- 
tricity has increased street-car service at least 500 per cent. 

It was predicted, when the sewing-machine was invented, that sewing women 
would starve. Yet there are more sewing women in the world to-day, by a thous- 
and fold, than were ever heard of prior to this great invention. 

As each one of the great labor-saving machines of the day has made its appear- 
ance another place has been discovered to supply labor for the workman. 

It is estimated that the steam, electric and water power of the United States, 
represents about 7,000,000 horse power, each horse power equalling the muscular 
labor of six men. If men were now used to furnish thls power it would require 
42,000,000, representing, according to the ratio of the last census, a population of 
210,000,000. By the assistance of horse and water power this work is now carried 
on by about 6,000,000 of people, representing a population of 30,000,000. 

In 1886 Hon. Edward Appleton calculated the horse and man power necessary 
to perform the work of the railroads of the country. I have made calculations 
along the same line. It is said, at a rough estimate, that there are 35,000 locomo- 
tives in the country. To produce the labor of these locomotives and that of the 
electric spark, equivalent to that accomplished by our forefathers, in accordance 
with the old style of stage, wagon, and steamboat transit, would necessitate the 
employment of 150,000,000 horses and 23,500,000 men. If it was not for these labor- 
saving devices how would the business of the country be conducted? It would 
require the importation of all the immigrants in Ireland, Wales, Germany and Italy. 

A further estimate is made that the present cost of conducting the business of 
railroading—both steam and electric—is over $600,000,000 perannum. Now, tocon- 
duct all this business of freight and travel on the old-fashioned plan, with men and 
horses, it would require the enormous sum annually of $15,000,000,000. 

The result is that the country has grown rich by displacing a few laborers, while 
the laborers seem to be busy, and with few exceptions, contentedand happy. It isa 
fact that cannot be denied that where labor-saving machinery is used the greatest 
number of laborers find employment, and intelligence and comfort abound ; while 
in those countries where machinery is not used, the people are lazy, poor, and igno- 
rant, and almost uncivilized. 


DEMAGOGUES, Not LABORERS, THE ENEMIES OF TRUSTS. 


From all appearances it is not the laboring man who is fighting the trusts, but the 
demagogues who are creating the disturbance with the expectation of inducing 
the laboring man to carry on the fight. 

Theo, Schaeffer, of Pittsburg, President of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, as a witness before the Industrial Commission, said he had 
so much respect for them (combinations) he would not call them trusts. Their 
efforts thus far had been beneficial to the iron, steel and tin workers. Asa general 
tule, he said, he believed the members of his organization would prefer to deal 
with combinations and large corporations than with smaller institutions. He be- 
lieved that if the big combinations could be regulated by Congressional enactments, 
strikes could be avoided. In his experience he had always had fair treatment in 
hegotiating with these combinations. He did not believe they prevented competition. 

Hardly a law passed by State Legislatures for the benefit of laboring men has 
stood the test of constitutionality when submitted to the supreme courts of the land, 
yet recently the staunch friends (?) of labor, and even the Governors of some of the 
States, have recommended laws for the control of trusts which would not stand 
the test of even a county court. 

The whole country isa monopoly. The candidate for public office who can do 
the best and most dodging of those questions, a right settlement of which is essen- 
Hal to good government, and who can play the part of a demagogue to perfection, 
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is sure to have a monopoly of the nominating convention. The man who can spin 
out the longest sentences, or speeches full of gushing, flowery nothings—ad captan- 
dum vulgus—has a monopoly on the ears of thousands of the unthinking and miscal. 
culating people of the country. The saloon keeper in our cities forces many a pol. 
itician to dispose of his honor and conscience for the sake of office, and but for the 
weakness of political parties whiskey would be denounced and relegated to the rear 
while intemperate drinking would be a thing of the past. 


THE WHISKEY TRUST AND THE BUCKET SHOPS. 


Where is there a greater trust or combination than that of the whiskey dealers? 
Where is there a greater curse to the human family than whiskey and the “bucket 
shop?” Yet where is there a candidate, or a party, having the courage to antag- 
onize these great trusts? No trusts or combinations outside of hades ever brought 
more untold suffering into the world. No business ever produced more murderers. 
thieves, suicides, or abused and disgraced more families, than these. 7 

Why not pass laws—State and national—to suppress these two great agencies of 
the devil? They wield too great an influence at the ballot box, and it is far easier to 
create war between capital and labor than to run for an office on a platform con- 
demning these two vices. With some people a political platform is more reverenced 
than the Bible. It is a gilded idol for enthusiastic partisans to fall down and 
worship, even if there is nothing in it worthy of serious consideration. 

Let us look at the legal aspect of trusts. The effort being made, by a combi- 
nation of demagogues, to place under ban, and declare as infamous, all combinations 
of capital and commercial enterprises, for the purpose of striking down or crippling 
the moneyed interests of the country, and by such action to win the votes of the 
workingman at the ballot box, is contrary to all government and constitutional 
law, both State and national. 

FRAUDULENTLY-ORGANIZED Trusts SHOULD BE SUPPRESSED. 

There are certain stock-jobbing organizations and a species of company pro- 
moters that ought to be legislated out of existence. It may be a difficult under- 
taking to draw the line between the upright and the dishonest organizations. A 
provision can be made under the direction of the Commissioner of Labor, by which 
inspectors or examiners may be appointed, similar to those required by the National 
Banking Law, by which means these organizations can be sifted and the good re- 
tained, while the bad can be eradicated. 

When these trusts are organized to water their stock, or to create a bonded 
indebtedness of twice the sum, or more, of the actual cost of the plant, there should 
be a law provided to mete out the direst punishment to them, besides revoking 
their charters. As it is now, these trusts cannot be prosecuted for violating any 
known law. They do not come in conflict with the inter-State commerce law, and 
there is no State—not even the United States—that can enact laws to deprive a 
person of his liberty or his property, or prevent or restrain him from carrying on the 
legitimate business of manufacturing or merchandising. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS THE GREATEST FoRM OF TRUSTS. 

One of the fixed expenses of all organized manufacturing is the the cost of labor. 
To calculate prospective profits on any article of manufacture the labor cost is 
counted as the largest ratio of expense, and in order to enable the corporation to 
make a correct calculation, all expenses should be contemplated, and, as neariy as 
possible, fixed. No kind-hearted, disinterested politician ever comes to the front 
crying for a law to protect the manufacturer from one of the greatest combinations 
in the world—the labor organization—by preventing. strikes to increase wages, and 
to nip in the bud the efforts of some of the unworthy members of these societies to 
band together to burn, wreck and destroy the property of their employers. 
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Corporations have inherent rights under the laws of the State and Government, 
among which are the protection of life and property, and the privilege of carrying 
on the business in which they are engaged. While the taxes they pay are not for 
protection only, they are a part of the revenue raised to procure protection. 

Holding that the aggregation of capital for the purpose of carrying on an enor- 
mous business, a true definition of the trusts of to-day, may prevent competition— 
unless trade is restrained by a combination or agreement—which is a violation of the 
inter-State commerce law—no State can make laws (with all due deference to the recent 
convention of Governors) to interfere with the rights of the stockheider of such cor- 
porations. Such laws would be held to be unconstitutional by any tribunal of the 
United States. There is not a State in the Union, not Congress itself, that can pre- 
vent the establishing of organizations under charters, and when established all the 
trust laws in the world cannot affect the rights of such corporations to purchase any 
property required in their business, or to dispose of any goods or wares they may 
have manufactured. The horrors of strikes would not last for a day if they were 
not countenanced by the unprincipled demagogues of all parties. Not content with 
holding up to scorn the moneyed interests of the country, knowing at the time that 
capital supports labor, they inoculate their political platforms with the poison of 
anarchy, treason, arson and murder. Personal liberty is altogether ignored. 

The only way to check the inevitable war between capital and labor (which is 
sure to be an irrepressible conflict if something is not done to stifle it) is to demand 
that Congress shall pass a law—to do justice to humanity—to impose upon every 
political trust or combination—called a convention—which is a misnomer—the penalty 
of disfranchisement, and prohibit from holding public office every demagogue who 
introduces to his party by speech cr platform, clauses or planks or any words bitterly 
opposing corporations, capital, the laws of our country, or the nation’s judiciary, 
by which the baser elements of society may be incited to do acts of violence to 
private property or to human life. Surely the right to pass such a law cannot be 


denied, while the absurd laws against capital and corporations are being so highly 
recommended and urged for passage by some of the leading Governors and politi- 
cians of the country. 

The Southern States, composed of agricultural people, will not be troubled with 
trusts for some time to come. What we need to do is to organize combinations to 
protect the price of wheat and corn and cotton from being manipulated through the 
instrumentality and fraudulent schemes of the ‘‘ bucket shops” of the country. 
Let the cotton planters of the South organize a real trust—not a trust that will 
absorb other competitors—but let them control the planting of cotton, and convert 
a portion of their plantations into stock farms, and raise grain, fruits, and other 
products of the soil. The over-production of cotton has for years been a detriment 
to the planters of the South. The *‘ bucket shop” has been an enemy to legitimate 
trade, and the system is a curse that should be abolished. 

Let the people of the United States purify the nation’s politics; and to do so, 
they must entirely ignore the professional politician, and demagogue, by electing 
honest men only to office, who, while offering aid and sympathy to the laboring 
classes, under the rights of the people, will not hesitate to look after the best inter- 
ests of good government, first, last and all the time. JOHN W. Faxon. 


CHATANOOGA, Tenn, 


Joun W. Faxon was born in Buffalo, N. Y., but since childhood has resided in Tenn- 
éssee. He is prominent in banking, and is at present connected with the First National 
Bank, of Chattanooga. For the past six years Mr. Faxon has been Secretary of the Tenn- 
éssee Bankers’ Association and has twice been elected Vice-President of the American 
Bankers’ Association for the State of Tennessee, and holds that position at present. He 
compiled a history of banking in his State for ‘‘ A History of Banking in the United States,”’ 
shortly to be issued by the publishers of this MAGAzInE. He has also written a number of 
forcible articles on financial topics for this and other publications. 

A portrait of Mr. Faxon, engraved especially for the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE from a 
recent photograph, is presented herewith. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





[All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to BRADFORD RHODES & Co, 78 William Street, New York. ]} 





SALMON PORTLAND CHASE. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. (American Statesmen Series.) 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The important relation borne by Secretary Chase to the financial operations of 
the Civil War makes his life an interesting study to all who would gain a thcrough 
knowledge of American finance, He was identified with the legal-tender notes, the 
National banking system and the vast expenditures incident to that epoch. As 
Governor of Ohio, United States Senator, Secretary of the Treasury and Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, Mr. Chase was one of the notable figures 
in our political history. Mr. Hart appears to have written a biography that is not 
only complete, but marked by a judicious selection of the material available for use 
in preparing such a work. 





FEDERAL CLEARING-HovusEs. By THEODORE GILMAN. 


We have several times referred to Mr. Gilman’s plan for issuing a credit currency 
through the instrumentality of the clearing-houses of the country, expressing the 
opinion that his plan had many features to recommend it. There is a probability 
that the recent action of Congress on the currency question is but a forerunner of 
other and more radical reforms, and it is not impossible that in the near future the 
banks may be allowed to issue notes without lodging bonds with the Government. 
Mr. Gilman has shown how such a currency might be made safe, and all whoare inter- 
ested in currency reform will find his work most helpful. 


First PRINCIPLES IN PoOLitics. By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


The author has taken up many pages in an attempt to prove that what he 
calls ‘‘ false democracy ” has resulted in political corruption. He says: “‘In the 
United States of America, where false democracy has had free course, and is glori- 
fied, it has resulted in the exclusion of the first minds of the country from public 
life, as something too mean and sordid for an honest, self-respecting man to meddle 
with.” 

We are pleased to tell this ignorant caluminator of America that men like Ben- 
jamin Franklin and George Washington and Thomas Jefferson and Daniel Webster 
and Abraham Lincoln have been associated with the political life of this country, 
and that the men in politics now and in the past have included the very highest 
type of men this country has known. The great majority of men in public life are 
absolutely honest, and whoever asserts the contrary but proclaims his ignorance. 

If Mr. Lilly knows no more about the first principles of politics than is indicated 
by his references to the United States, he should go into retirement and forego 
authorship until he acquires the first principles of commonsense. He who possesses 
this rare faculty may sometimes discover his intellectual poverty without consult- 
ing an oracle or writing a book. 
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On March 6 the Senate passed the new financial bill by a vote of 44 to 26, and the 
measure will be voted on in the House on March 13, where its adoption is believed 
to be certain. The full text of the bill is given below. 






Aw Act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms 
of money issued or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and 
for other purposes. 

Section 1. That the dollar consisting of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of 
gold nine-tenths fine, as established by Section thirty-five hundred and eleven of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, shall be the standard unit of value, and all 
forms of money issued or coined by the United States shall be maintained at a par- 
ity of value with this standard and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to maintain such parity. 
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FuND FOR THE REDEMPTION OF UNITED STATES Notes AND TREASURY NOTES. 


Sec. 2. That United States notes and Treasury notes issued under the Act of 
July fourteen, eighteen hundred and ninety, when presented to the Treasury for 
redemption, shall be redeemed in gold coin of the standard fixed in the first section 
of this act, and in order to secure the prompt and certain redemption of such notes 
as herein provided it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to set apart 
in the Treasury a redemption fund of one hundred and fifty million dollars in gold 
coin and bullion, which fund shall be used for such redemption purposes only, and 
whenever and as often as any of said notes shall be redeemed from said fund it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to use said notes so redeemed to restore 
and maintain such reserve fund in the manner following, to wit: First, by ex- 
changing the notes so redeemed for any gold coin in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury ; second, by accepting deposits of gold coin at the Treasury or at any Sub- 
Treasury in exchanges of the United States notes so redeemed ; third, by procuring 
gold coin by the use of said notes, in accordance with the provisions of Section 
thirty-seven hundred of the Revised Statutes of the United States. If the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is unable to restore and maintain the gold coin in the reserve 
fund by the foreging methods, and the amount of such gold coin and bullion in said 
fund shall at any time fall below one hundred million dollars, then it shall be his 
duty to restore the same to the maximum sum of one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars by borrowing money on the credit of the United States, for the debt thus in- 
curred to issue and sell coupon or registered bonds of the United States, in such 
form as he may prescribe in denominations of fifty dollars or any multiple thereof, a 
bearing interest at the rate of not exceeding three per centum per annum, payable ae 
quarterly, such bonds to be payable at the pleasure of the United States after one ut 
year from the date of their issue, and to be payable, principal and interest, in gold ve 
coin of the present standard value, and to be exempt from the payment of all taxes 
or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form or under State, 
municipal, city or local authority ; and the gold coin received from the sale of said 
bonds shall first be covered into the general fund of the Treasury, and then ex- Pid 
changed, in the manner hereinbefore provided, for an equal amount of the notes re- oi 
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deemed and held for exchange, and the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his dis. 
cretion, use said notes in exchange for gold, or to purchase or redeem any bonds of 
the United States, or for any other lawful purpose the public interests may require, 
except that they shall not be used to meet deficiencies in the current revenues. That 
United States notes, when redeemed in accordance with the provisions of this sec. 
tion, shal] not be reissued, but shall be held in the reserve fund until exchanged for 
gold as herein provided ; and the gold coin and bullion in the reserve fund, together 
with the redeemed notes held for use, as provided in this section, shall at no time 
exceed the maximum sum of one hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Sec. 3. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to affect the legal. 
tender quality as now provided by law of the silver dollar, or any other money 
coined or issued by the United States. 


TREASURY DIVISION OF ISSUE AND REDEMPTION CREATED. 


Sec. 4. That there be established in the Treasury Department, as a part of the 
office of the Treasurer of the United States, divisions, to be known as the division of 
issue and the division of redemption, to which shall be assigned, respectively, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may approve, all records and ac- 
counts relating to the issue and redemption of United States notes, gold certificates, 
silver certificates and currency certificates. There shall be transferred from the 
accounts of the general fund of the Treasury of the United States and taken up on 
the books of said divisions, respectively, accounts relating to the reserve fund for 
the redemption of United States notes and Treasury notes, the gold to be held 
against outstanding gold certificates, the United States notes held against outstand- 
ing currency certificates, and the silver dollars held against outstanding silver 
certificates, and each of the funds represented by these accounts shall be used for 
the redemption of the notes and certificates for which they are respectively 
pledged and shall be used for no other purpose, the same being held as trust funds. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, as fast as 
standard silver dollars are coined under the provisions of the Acts of July 14, 1890, 
and June 13, 1898, from bullion purchased under the Act of July 14, 1890, to retire 
and cancel an equal amount of Treasury notes whenever received into the Treasury, 
either by exchange in accordance with the provisions of this Act or in the ordinary 
course of business, and upon the cancellation of Treasury notes, silver certificates 
shall be issued against the silver dollars so coined. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
receive deposits of gold coin with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States in sums of not less than twenty dollars, and to issue gold certificates 
therefor in denominations of not Jess than twenty dollars, and the coin so deposited 
shall be retained in the Treasury and held for the payment of such certificates on 
demand, and used for no other purpose. Such certificates shall be receivable for 
customs, taxes and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued, and when 
held by any National banking association may be counted asa part of its lawful 
reserve: Provided, that whenever and so long as the gold coin held in the reserve 
fund in the Treasury for the redemption of United States notes and Treasury notes 
shall fall and remain below one hundred million dollars the authority to issue cer- 
tificates as herein provided shall be suspended ; and provided further, that whenever 
and so long as the aggregate amount of United States notes and silver certificates in 
the general fund of the Treasury shall exceed-sixty million dollars the Secretary of 
the Treasury may, in his discretion, suspend the issue of the certificates herein pro- 
vided for ; and, provided further, that of the amount of such outstanding certificates 
one-fourth at least shall be in denominations of fifty dollars or less ; and, provided 
further, that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, issue such cer- 
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tificates in denominations of ten thousand dollars, payable to order. And Sec. 5193 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby repealed. 


SILVER CERTIFICATES AND SUBSIDIARY SILVER COIN. 


Sec. 7. That hereafter silver certificates shall be issued only of denominations of 
ten dollars and under, except that not exceeding in the aggregate ten percentum of 
the total volume of said certificates, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may be issued in denominationsof twenty dollars, fifty dollars and one hundred 
dollars; and silver certificates of higher denomination than ten dollars, except as 
herein provided, shall, whenever received at the Treasury or redeemed, be retired 
or cancelled, and certificates of denominations of ten dollars or less shall be substi- 
tuted therefor, and after such substitution, in whole or in part, a like volume of 
United States notes of less denomination than ten dollars shall from time to time be 
retired and cancelled, and notes of denominations of ten dollars and upward shall 
be reissued in substitution therefor, with like qualities and restrictions as those re- 
tired and cancelled. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to use at his dis- 
cretion any silver bullion in the Treasury of the United States purchased under the 
Act of July 14, 1890, for coinage into such denominations of subsidiary silver coin 
as may be necessary to meet the public requirements for such coin ; provided that 
the amount of subsidiary silver coin outstanding shall not at any one time exceed 
in the aggregate one hundred million of dollars. Whenever any silver bullion pur- 
chased under the Act of July 14, 1890, shall be used in the coinage of subsidiary 
silver coin, an amount of Treasury notes issued under said act equal to the cost of 
the bullion contained in such coin shall be cancelled and not reissued. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause all worn and uncurrent subsidiary silver coin of the United States now in the 
Treasury and hereafter received to be recoined and to reimburse the Treasurer of 
the United States for the difference between the nominal or face value of such coin 
and the amount the same will produce in new coin from any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 


REDUCTION OF MintmuM CAPITAL OF NATIONAL BANKs. 


Sec. 10. That Section fifty-one hundred and thirty-eight of the Revised Statutes 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

“Section 5138. No association shall be organized with a less capital than one 
hundred thousand dollars, except that banks with a capital of not less than fifty 
thousand dollars may, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, be or- 
ganized in any place the population of which does not exceed six thousand inhabit- 
ants, and except that banks with a capital of not less than twenty-five thousand 
dollars may, with the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in any 
place the population of which does not exceed 3,000 inhabitants. No association 
shall be organized in a city the population of which exceeds fifty thousand persons 
with a capital of less than two hundred thousand do! lars.” 


PLAN FOR REFUNDING THE PuBLIC DEBT. 


Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to receive at 
the Treasury any of the outstanding bonds of the United States bearing interest 
at five per centum per annum, payable February first, nineteen hundred and 
four, and any bonds of the United States bearing interest at four per centum 
per annum, payable July first, nineteen hundred and seven, and any bonds of the 
United States bearing interest at three per centum per annum, payable August 
first, nineteen hundred and eight, and to issue in exchange therefor an equal 
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amount of coupon or registered bonds of the United States in such forms as 
he may prescribe, in denominations of fifty dollars or any multiple thereof, bearing 
interest at the rate of two per centum per annum, payable quarterly, such bonds to 
be payable at the pleasure of the United States after thirty years from the date of 
their issue, and said bonds to be payable, principal and interest, in gold coin of the 
present standard value, and to be exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of 
the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, munici- 
pal or local authority ; provided, that such outstanding bonds may be received in 
exchange at a valuation not greater than their present worth to yield an income of 
two and one-quarter per centum per annum ; and, in consideration of the reduction 
of interest effected, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay to the hold- 
ers of the outstanding bonds surrendered for exchange, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum not greater than the difference between 
their present worth, computed as aforesaid, and their par value, and the payments 
to be made hereunder shall be held to be payments on account of the sinking fund 
created by Section 3694 of the Revised Statutes; and, provided further, that the 
two per centum bonds to be isssued under the provisions of this act shall be issued 
at not less than par, and they shall be numbered consecutively in the order of their 
issue, and when payment is made the last numbers issued shall be first paid, and 
this order shall be followed until all the bonds are paid, and whenever any of the 
outstanding bonds are called for payment interest thereon shall cease three months 
after such call; and there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to effect the exchanges of bonds provided for in this 
act, a sum not exceeding one-fifteenth of one per centum of the face value of said 
bonds, to pay the expense of preparing and issuing the same and other expenses in- 
cident thereto. : 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Sec. 12. That upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United States, by 
any National banking association, of any bonds of the United States in the manner 
provided by existing law, such association shall be entitled to receive from the 
Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes in blank registered and countersigned 
as provided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited ; 
and any National banking association now having bonds on deposit for the security 
of circulating notes, and upon which an amount of circulating notes has been issued 
less than the par value of the bonds, shall be entitled, upon due application to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to receive additional circulating notes in blank to the 
amount which will increase the circulating notes held by such association to the par 
value of the bonds deposited, such additional notes to be held and treated in the 
same way as circulating notes of National banking associations heretofore issued, 
and subject to all the provisions of law affecting such notes. Provided, that noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed to modify or repeal the provisions of Sec- 
tion fifty-one hundred and sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
authorizing the Comptroller of the Currency to require additional deposits of bonds 
or of lawful money in case the market value of the bonds held to secure the circu- 
lating notes shall fall below the par value of the circulating notes outstanding 
for which such bonds may be deposited as security ; and, provided, further, that 
the circulating notes furnished to National banking associations under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be of the denominations prescribed by law, except that 
no National banking association shall, after the passage of this act, be entitled to 
receive from the Comptroller of the Currency, or to issue or re-issue or place In 
circulation, more than one-third in amount of its circulating notes of the denomina- 
tion of five dollars; and, provided further, that the total amount of such notes 
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issued to any such association may equal at any time but shall not exceed the 
amount at such times of its capital stock actually paid in; and, further provided, 
that under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, any Na- 
tional banking association may substitute the two percentum bonds issued under the 
provisions of this act for any of the bonds deposited with the Treasurer to secure 
circulation or to secure deposits of public money, and so much of an act entitled 
‘“ An act to enable National banking associations to extend their corporate existence 
and for other purposes,” approved July 12, 1882, as prohibits any National bank 
which makes any deposit of lawful money in order to withdraw its circulating 
notes from receiving any increase of its circulation for the period of six months 
from the time it made such deposit of lawful money for the purpose aforesaid, is 
hereby repealed, and all other acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this section are hereby repealed. 


REDUCTION OF THE BANK NoTE TAX. 


Sec. 13. That every National banking association having on deposit, as pro- 
vided by law, bonds of the United States bearing interest at the rate of two per 
centum per annum, issued under the provisions of this act, to secure its circulating 
notes, shall pay to the Treasurer of the United States, in the months of January and 
July, a tax of one-fourth of one per centum each half-year upon the average amount 
of such of its notes in circulation as are based upon the deposit of said two per 
centum bonds, and such taxes shall be in lieu of existing taxes on its notes in circu- 
lation imposed by Section fifty-two hundred and fifty four of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 14. That the provisions of this act are not intended to preclude the accomp- 
lishment of international bimetallism whenever conditions shall make it expedient 
and practicable to secure the same by concurrent action of the leading commercial 
nations of the world, and at a ratio which shall insure permanence of relative value 
between gold and silver. 








AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, OF NEw YorkK.—This corporation now occupies 
a very high position among the fidelity insurance companies of the country, having 
total resources of $5,208,000, capital of $2,500,000 and $1,000,000 surplus. It has 
also established a good record in promptly meeting claims for indemnity, frequently 
paying them on the same day that proof of liability is made. The company does 
not doa banking or investment business, but restricts its operations to suretyship 
on bonds. Having an exceptionally strong board of directors, the most careful 
management is assured. In the past year the net earnings were $306,125 ; after 
paying a dividend of eight per cent., $106,125 was carried to undivided profits. 
From April 14, 1884, to December 31, 1898, the company paid $3,518,268 in claims 
on surety bonds—a striking evidence of its disposition and ability to meet all obli- 
gations, 

There can hardly be two opinions as to the propriety of insuring the fidelity of 
employees and officers of banks, and it is believed that the American Surety Com- 
pany will be found to afford satisfactory facilities for handling business of this kind. 
The superiority of corporate suretyship over that furnished by individuals is now 
generally recognized, the latter form of insurance too often proving worthless, 
while insurance furnished by a responsible corporation may be depended upon 
absolutely, 

The surety company is rapidly growing in importance as a part of modern com- 
mercial machinery, and the great increase in the number and resources of these 
institutions attests the demand for them. In making use of their facilities the banks 


“ but placing an additional safeguard around the funds committed to their 
eeping. 
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STATE BANKS—REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS. 





NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS RELATIVE TO SAVINGS BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


[Transmitted to the Legislature February 27, 1900.] 


To the Legislature : 

With the movement to float hundreds of new enterprises which distinguished the year 
ended December 31, 1899, with the many schemes consummated or projected for reorganizing 
or consolidating older properties, and with a wild speculative activity prevalent, the trust 
companies of the State were under unabated pressure to enter upon transactions whose ad- 
vocates minimized the question of risk while alluringly and confidently promising unusual 
profits. To these unexampled temptations it is gratifying to be able to testify that the man- 
agement of nearly all of these companies turned a deaf ear, and adhered to conservative 
and safe courses of action, with the consequence that when reckless rumor and malignant 
attacks were directed against the institutions the strain was successfully borne by all but 
one, whose suspension, however, proved but temporary. Notwithstanding the trying expe- 
rience that came in December, with the collapse in values and the enforced liquidation 
which followed, the year was prosperous to the trust companies as a whule, the resources of 
the companies which were in business January 1, 1899, having increased by forty-two and a 
half millions, and the resources of all exceeding by ninety-three millions the total reported 
the previous year. 

The aggregate resources of the safe deposit companies are about seventy-one thousand 
dollars greater than on January 1, 1899, but this showing includes a hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars representing a new company organized during the year. 


UNPRECEDENTED GROWTH OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


During the year 1899 the State Savings Bank of Troy succeeded in locating its last remain- 
ing depositor and closed its affairs without a dollar of deposits left unclaimed or unpaid. 
The Washington Savings Bank of New York, authorized in 1897, began business in April. 
Otherwise the list of Savings banks reporting as of the morning of the first of January, 1900, 
is unchanged from the year preceding. The Fulton County Savings Bank, however, is clos- 
ing, its depositors numbering but seventy, and their accounts aggregating only about four 
hundred dollars. With this exception, and excepting also one or two of the newer banks 
whose deposits have not shown a very encouraging increase, the Savings banks of the State 
experienced a remarkable growth, having made a gain in resources in 1899 far greater than 
was ever before known in an equal period, amounting to over seventy-six millions of dollars, 
or nearly twenty-two millions greater than the gain made in 1898. Of this total twenty-nine 
and a half millions represent interest credited, and forty-one and three-quarters millions the 
excess of new deposits over the amounts withdrawn. 

The resources of all the Savings banks in the State have passed the billion dollar point, 
and aggregate $1,000,209,099, of which $887,480,650 is itemized as due depositors, $808,158 as other 
liabilities, and $111,920,290 as surplus. The exact gain in resources during the year was $76,- 
788,237, in the amount due depositors $71,336,282, and in surplus $5,023,667. Of the whole gain 
in deposits $42,298,910 was made during the period from January first to July first, and $29,- 
037,372 during the second six months of the year. The number of open accounts increased 
115,718 during the year, to 1,981,371, the gain being nearly twice as large as that made in 
1898. The average amount to the credit of each account on January 1 was $447.91, or $10.4 
larger than the average twelve months before. With the exception of the single year 1894 
this average has grown larger annually since 1888, but the increase in it last year was over 
two dollars less than it had been in 1898, and about a dollar less than in 1897. So far, then, as 
last year’s figures indicate anything in this respect, they do not point to an increasing use of 
the Savings banks by persons of considerable means, which is the more gratifying because it 
refutes the expectation held in some quarters that with the decision of the Court of Appeals 
declaring deposits in Savings banks exempt from taxation there would follow quickly a great 
accumulation of money in these institutions, placed there expressly to escape payment of 
taxes. 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The following table compiled from the reports made to the Banking Department as of the 
morning of January 1, 1900, shows the condition of the Savings baaks on the date given (cents 


omitted): 








RESOURCES. 
en CI goon icctnnneseneetsccenseses sencenveseasoecesntesesss $406,210,574 
Stock and bond investments: 
Matted, GG, ce ccnvccesusesccsecdccscenceeresscesecosesescecee $84,355,850 
ee 5,305,350 
ee TD BN iis sid ac enbidderedescescovessacenancaneensees 3, 733,000 
i I iicncuposveccanenestonnessecscesenteeeenses 57,792,040 
Bonds of cities in Other States. .....ccccccvccccccccccccccccces 71,832,790 
ee Ge I iinh600600eecdsecensascncccssescesee 146,399,233 
ees OE Oe BP Ge Sis os cvccccvecccccacecseceocsess 21,205,591 
i ee I Se i 00666060600 cscncscccceeeenssosees 8,106,051 
Bonds of villages in this State..... iincheiiniennbed 10,608,744 
Bonds of school districts in this State...............ceeeeeees 3,499,657 
ee ep 43,843,000 
Total par value of stocksand bonds.................. $456,681 ,309 
Amount of stocks and bonds at Cost..............ccceeceeees 492,640, 
Estimated market value of stocks and DONAS.............ccceeeeecececes $502,265,621 
a I Se Br Gin teesncncscaqccccscsveccecncsecooneseeees 4,892,761 
Banking houses and lots, estimated market value............cceeeeeeees 11,582,881 
Other real estate at estimated market value...........c.cccccccccescees ; 4,122,283 
Cash on deposit in banks and trust companies...............ceseeeeeeees 52,128,775 
Sis Pcie eniannde ceed spbieibenebedawbennbubeeeedwadeetionsenes 8,497,899 
CG nideckcndevecnececddseneenessenedstooseneseseseeces -c0es 10,047,737 
ee Ga cbtedecdvcnccccocesocseecewesoscectsecasenscvecsonusoeastioness 465,565 
I s carcdcauanwaeboamdadnesendiensevssdadedesoubiude $1,000,209,099 
LIABILITIES. 
pe eT $887,480,650 
SY Gi cacnsccacecsednenanesedcasenkersseansdeseseteoncsonmweaens 808,158 
PE petsncbadoundesadcncedancnenesersseenenstsesdaensessonsacosenensenss 111,920,290 
a bcdcidcncebuenséudeserscaweessecesqusdeennuneovess $1,000,209,099 
STATISTICS. 
ee I ivccitctckctsndindiacetsossundacsanienceaewensenes 1,981,371 
Number of accounts opened or reopened during the year.............. 405,753 
Number of accounts closed during the year...........cceccccccccccccces 290,034 
Total number of deposits received during the year..................... 2,914,096 
Total number of payments to depositors during the year............... 2,184,026 
Amount deposited during the year, not including interest credited.... $259,258,287 
Amount withdrawn Gurimg the FOP... ...cccccccccccccceccccccccccccocess 217,465,082 
Amount of interest credited during the year................cccceeceeees 29,539,688 
FETE LL TIT EC TT 1,774,446 
Expenses other than salaries for the year.............ccccccccccscececess 855,389 


The expenses of the 129 Savings banks during the year 1899 for salaries, rent, repairs on bank 
buildings, light, fuel, appraisal fees, taxes on real estate and every other administrative item 
were $2,629,835, which is an increase of only about $110,000 from the preceding year, whereas 
the resources have increased nearly $77,000,000. It amounts to $2.62 for each thousand dollars 
of the resources of the Savings banks, and is a reduction of eleven cents per thousand dollars, 


Trust CoMPANIES. 


During the year 1899 there was an increase of ten in the number of trust companies en- 
gaged in business in this State, bringing the whole number that reported as of the first day of 
January, 1900, up to fifty-nine. Of the ten new companies three were specially chartered by 
acts of the Legislature, and all except one are located within the limitsof Greater New York. 
They are: The Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, Central Realty Bond and Trust Com- 
pany, City Trust Company of New York, Flatbush Trust Company, International Banking 
and Trust Company, Merchants’ Trust Company, The Morton Trust Company, Trust Com- 
pany of America, Williamsburgh Trust Company, and the Utica Trust and Deposit Company. 
The aggregate capital of these ten companies is $9,600,000, and their paid-in surplus $9,000,000. 
During the year the Chautauqua County Trust Company increased its capital $100,000, the 
North American Trust Company $1,000,000, the Produce Exchange Trust Company $2,000,000, 
and the Standard Trust Company $500,000. The North American and the Produce Exchange 
also increased their paid-in surplus. Besides the new companies authorized in 1899, the Trust 
Company of New York was authorized early in January of the current year, and certificates 
of organization are on file with me by three other companies. The capital employed by the 
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trust companies doing business prior to the beginning of the year was $48,050,000, and their 
surplus and undivided profits over $84,000,000, an increase in the former of $13,200, 000, and in 
the latter of nearly $22,000,000. 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES, 
The reports of the trust companies as of the first day of January, 1900, are summarized jn 
the following table in comparison with the summary of their reports for the preceding year 
{cents omitted): 


RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages 
Stock investments 
Loaned on collaterals 
Loaned on personal securities, including bills purchased 
Overdrafts 
Due from bankers and brokers 


Cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed institutions 
Cash on hand 
Other assets 


Total resources 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
cs cdnnncausqutesessonsecesonsseees nbdexedneese 
Undivided profits...... 
Deposits in trust......... pessnewsenbadosioneees géecwdooes ° 
General deposits 
Other liabilities 


1899. 


8,480, 
11,378,905 


$579,205,442 


$34,850,000 
54,556,366 
7,845,963 
197,664,749 
269,519,509 
14,768,853 


$579,205, 442 


1900, 
$38,143,145 


10,810,300 
12,624,392 


$672, 190,671 


$48,050,000 
71,218,915 
12,853,828 
213,484,885 
310,056,684 
16,526,357 


$672, 190,671 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Debts guaranteed and liability thereon 
Interest, commissions and profits received during the 


$27,000 


23,647,759 
8,800,293 


$250,560 


33,613,320 
12,253,058 
665,936 4,301,085 
4,401,500 5,685,389 

455,557 599,446 
3,089,526 3,292,217 


y 
Interest paid and credited to depositors during the year 
Expenses for the year 3, 


Dividends on capital declared for the year 
Taxes paid during the year 
Deposits made by order of court for the year 
Total -—ylgan — which interest is allowed at this 
é 479,863,390 
8, 499,574 10,261,386 

It isto be observed that the gain in resources shown above for the year, amounting to 
nearly $93,000,000, about $50,000,000 belongs to the new companies, and that of the gain of 
nearly $22,000,000 in surplus and undivided profits nearly $12,000,000 represents new surplus 
paid in by old companies and the surplus paid in by the companies organizing during the 
year. It is of interest also to note that though the January reports include seven companies, 
with resources of over $31,000,000 which did not report in July, the aggregate resources on 
the latter date exceeded by over $50,000,000 the amount reported in January. The deposits in 
fifty-two companies were also larger, by $70,000,000, in July than those in fifty-nine companies 
in January. The interest, commissions and profits earned during the year exceeded the items 
of expense for interest on deposits, taxes and general expenses by nearly $16,500,000, from 
which over $5,500,000 was paid in dividends. The net earnings thus reported are equivalent 
to over twelve per cent. per annum on the entire capital, surplus and undivided profits of all 
the fifty-nine companies, including that paid in and accumulated during the year. 





SECURITIES DEPOSITED. 


The securities held in trust by the Superintendent under the law for the protection of de- 
positors with and creditors of the several trust companies on the first of January, 1900, are 
shown in the following table: 

January 1, 1900. 
United States 2 per cent. bonds 
United States 3 per cent. bonds 
United States 4 per cent. bonds 
United States 5 per cent. bonds 
New York city 2% per cent. bonds 
New York city 3 per cent. bonds 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Matters pertaining to needed or possible legislation were discussed at such length in my 
annual report transmitted to your honorable body in January that I have few definite rec- 
ommendations to submit herewith. 

The suggestion is earnestly repeated that the statute under which personal loan associa- 
tions operate be amended so that the extortions practiced by many of these organizations 
may be curbed. 

A Savings bank having a deposit with a State bank of deposit and discount or with a trust 
company which becomes insolvent is by law a preferred creditor of the failed institution for 
the full amount of its claim up to twenty-five per cent. of the failed institution’s capital and 
surplus. Of course an insolvent institution can have no actual surplus, and therefore the 
preference is valueless except as to the capital if the single judicial decision rendered in a 
case in point is to stand. It seems to me plain that the law should be changed to extend the 
preference to twenty-five per cent. of the reported surplus, or, alternatively, a Savings bank 
should be prohibited from depositing with any one bank or trust company an amount ex- 
ceeding one-quarter of the depositary’s capital. 

I also renew the recommendation that the General Corporation Law be amended to pro- 
hibit the use of the word “* trust” in the corporate title of any organization other than a 
company formed under the banking law. 


NEEDs OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The Savings banks system of New York stands a splendid monument to the legislative 
wisdom of the State which made its several institutions uniform in powers and privileges, 
and endowed them with exemptions designed to promote frugality and thrift on the part of 
the poorer and moderately well-to-do people. It may reasonably be doubted if any other 
single agency has accomplished more to cultivate individual independence, and therefore 
good citizenship, or to keep down public charges on account of pauperism. It should re- 
quire no argument or special appeal to induce the Legislature to refrain from action which, 
in the opinion of those who have made a life study of the needs of the Savings banks, would 
seriously injure them. These men have no selfish stake in the matter, being precluded by 
law from sharing, directly or indirectly, in the gains or profits of the banks with which they 
are connected, and also from receiving any pay or emolument for their services except for 
the performance of regular or specific duties. Therefore their counsels are in the interest 
only of those for whom they are trustees, and are conceived principally in the desire to pro- 
mote and protect the helpless. They speak for nearly two million accounts, representing 
probably a million and a half depositors. 


DORMANT ACCOUNTS. 


The annually recurring attempt to meddle with the class of accounts denominated dor- 
mant—i. e., those which have not been increased by deposits nor diminished by withdrawals 
ina period of twenty-two years—is mischievous and unwarranted from any point of view. 
Such accounts do not belong to a bank, but to those who opened them or totheir heirs. The 
banks are responsible for repayment of them whenever they may be claimed, whether after 
ten years or a hundred years, and the State can have no right, moral or legal, to appropriate 
them to itself. Only less indefensible would it be, as some bills propose, to require 
lists of such accounts to be published, for, besides the avenues which would be thereby 
opened for swindling, it would make common property of affairs concerning which individ- 
uals are entitled to the right of privacy. The ordinary business and commercial details of 
the affairs of the citizen are not thus required to be spread before the world, and there can 
be no more justification in exacting it as to depositors in Savings banks. 


PROPOSED TAXATION OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


It has been for a generation the policy of the State to exempt Savings banks from taxa- 
tion, and those to whom the management of these institutions is committed can not contem- 
plate a departure from that policy except with anxious solicitude. If interests which are 
not properly entitled to such a forbearance are represented in the deposits in these institu- 
tions, the just remedy is to drive them out—not to oppress the mass who deserve exemption 
for the sake of reaching the few who have no claim to special consideration in this direction. 
In my judgment, a measure should be enacted which will effectually stop the multiplication 
of accounts by any one individual, and prevent the use of the Savings banks by men of 
affairs or capitalists for investment purposes. Fix the limit which any one person may have 
on deposit in a single bank, or the aggregate he may carry in two cr twenty or all of them, 
and then require that any one offering at any bank a deposit exceeding some sum to be speci- 
fied in the law shall subscribe an oath that the deposit so offered will not make his aggregate 
of deposits in all banks more than this limit. Prescribe that false swearing in such a case 


ee 
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shall constitute perjury, and I think this problem would be solved, and with it solved there 
could not be, as 1 view it, wisdom in taxing these institutions directly or indirectly. 

I have no wish or purpose to antagonize the biil recommended by the joint legislative 
committee on taxation except in so far as it strikes the Savings banks and building and loan 
associations. Upon the Savings banks it would place a burden of about $2,500,000 annually, 
and upon building and loan associations about $200,000. The Savings banks have over $406, . 
000,000 invested in real estate mortgages and a large amount in railroad mortgage bonds, or 
about one-half of the whole amount due depositors. The proposed mortgage tax would, 
therefore, be equivalent to taxing each depositor a quarter of one per cent. on the amount 
to his credit. The building and loan associations have about $40,000,000 invested in real estate 
mortgages within this State. Interest rates tend downward, while the market price of high- 
class securities is continually appreciating. Already most of the Savings banks which had 
been paying dividends at the rate of four per cent. have been compelled to reduce these divi- 
dends to 3% per cent. Oblige them to pay the proposed tax, and another reduction amount. 
ing to a quarter of one per cent. would probably follow, with further cuts necessitated as 
interest rates decline. It has been pertinently said that to tax deposits in Savings banks is 
to abolish an encouragement of thrift by the working classes which the State has long 
deemed it wise to afford, and to offer in place of ita policy to increase pauperism. The funds 
in Savings banks are mainly the accumulations of a vast army of the provident poor. They 
are the sum of pittances put away for the education of children or for recourse in the time 
of sickness and of old age, or in the day of business disturbance when labor vainly seeks 
employment. Reduce the incentive to keep these funds intact, by making it impossible to 
credit reasonable dividends to them, and the temptation becomes strong to put them into 
hazardous ventures. Once scatter them, and they are all but certain to be dissipated—the 
inexperienced holders parting with them to the visionary enthusiast who promises great 
returns or to adventurers who plunder wheresoever they can. 

If a further argument be needed against the tax, those who seek it might inquire whether 
it is not calculated to stimulate populistic prejudices, and whether the fact that, according 
to the best statistics attainable, only about five per cent. of the personalty of the State 
reaches the tax rolls, is not likely to convince all who give the subject thought that taxation 
of Savings banks, directly or indirectly, would be unwise and unjust. 

Similar considerations plead for the exemption of mortgages held by building and loan 
associations from the proposed tax. The members of these associations are mainly wage- 
workers, to whom the opportunities which well managed associations offer for changing 
their condition from rent payers to home owners appeal strongly. Such membership con- 
duces to economies and habits of saving, and is of great value, not simply to the individual, 
but to society. While the abuses of the system should be sternly rebuked and corrected, the 
State can not afford to repress or oppress the movement, which I am confident that the 
operation of the proposed tax would do. 


AFFAIRS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 

The temporary suspension of the Produce Exchange Trust Company in December and 
the complaint made against the State Trust Company in January were the cause of concen- 
trating public attention upon this class of institutions in a degree peculiarly searching and 
trying. It may be that the fierce criticism which some of them have suffered has resulted in 
influencing trust company officials in general to exercise greater caution in their transac- 
tions and to be more exacting as to the amount and quality of the collaterals which they re- 
quire. It is certain, however, that the harm done was great, for as regards the great body 
of the the trust companies no curb was needed to guide them in the course wherein lie safety 
and strict conformity to law, while, upon the other hand, the agitation in question could not 
fail to excite apprehension and disturb business. That it did not occasion serious disaster is 
in no degree due to any prudence, discrimination or forbearance exhibited by those respon- 
sible for it. In the case of the State Trust Company the methods employed were of a char- 
acter which, whatever, the motives inspiring them, might have jeopardized the safety of the 
institution, with further consequences impossible to estimate. Financial confidence takes 
quick alarm at times, and panic may be its sequence. Instances are by no means unknown 
where baseless rumors have wrecked banks which were entirely solvent by starting runs 
which they could not meet. Had the State Trust Company gone down there is no estimating 
where the effect of the crash would have stopped, or how great a disaster might have fol- 
lowed. The publicity regarding its affairs, for which no Government official was respon- 
sible, was not required to correct any violation of the law or check any unsafe practice. 

The course pursued by the management of the Produce Exchange Trust Company in 
tying up millions of its resources in highly speculative and long time ventures, and the vio- 
lation of law by the State Trust Company in making excessive loans, one of which was 
to some of its directors, are neither defended nor excused by me. The one was a reckless 
procedure, and the other a plain violation of law which no company ought ever to permit. 
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The proposition that the directors of a trust company should not use its funds to promote 
enterprises in which they are interested, is incontrovertible. On the contrary, such a prac- 
tice should be condemned. The utmost conservatism should be observed in the conduct of 
atrust company. Collateral loans should always be adequately secured, and the collateral of a 
character easily convertible. This should be the policy of every trust company. Obviously 
it is to the interest of an institution, as well as to that of the public that its risks be min- 
jmized and only safe loans carried, and this interest serves in the great majority of cases to 
assure such conditions. 

One invariable rule of action in the Banking Department in conducting examinations is 
te go about the work and to proceed with it in such a manner as to avoid any excitement of 
suspicion or distrust on the part of the public, and another equally inviolable rule is to treat 
all disclosures discovered by an examination as confidential. It is of common knowledge 
that even a slight apprehension in the minds of depositors may start a run upon a bank, which, 
even if the institution be in the best possible condition, may cause it most serious injury, if 
it does not force it to close and perhaps ruin it. Representations made by examiners in 
their reports to me, which, upon communication to the institution complained of, usually 
result promptly in rectification of faults or errors, might if made public alarm depositors 
without due cause, and work the utmost mischief. Again, an examiner’s report often ex- 
presses an opinion of the examiner which may prove to be incorrect, but the communica- 
tion of which to the public would lead to its acceptance as an established fact, and result in 
injustice and injury. Ina word, the examining work done by the Department is of a delicate 
character, and its object can be best promoted, and the most salutary results assured, both 
to the people and to the institutions concerned, by holding it confidential. 

Every examiner employed in the Department has specific instructions that he is to report 
to me every violation of law which his work may disclose on the part of an institution in 
making loans, or otherwise, and also every unsafe practice, and any asset considered by him 
as impaired, doubtful or worthless, and all examiners undertake to comply with these in- 
structions. Upon the receipt by me of any representation of such a character made by an 
examiner, a communication is promptly dispatched to the officers of the offending institu- 
tion, calling attention toit and directing that such action be taken as the circumstances seem 
to demand. 

The jaw provides that ** Whenever it shall appear to the Superintendent that it is unsafe 
or inexpedient for such a corporation to continue business, he shall communicate the facts 
to the Attorney-General, who shall thereupon institute such proceedings against the corpo- 
ration as are authorized in the case of insolvent corporations, or such other proceedings as 
the nature of the case may require.’”’ Where, however, it does not appear to the Superin- 
tendent that it is unsafe and inexpedient for such a corporation to continue business, he is 
vested with discretion with regard to referring the matter to the Attorney-General; and 
itis right that he should be. Most of the faults that are disclosed in institutions by an exam- 
ination may be corrected, and most violations of law stopped, and prevented for the future, 
by action of the Superintendent alone. Accomplished in this manner, theinstitution suffers 
no injury, general business undergoes no disturbance or shock, and innocent stockholders 
and depositors pay no penaity. A reference to the Attorney-General, on the other hand, 
presupposes a condition the mere suggestion of which sounds an alarm that destroys confi- 
dence, and almost necessarily means the permanent closing and ruin of the institution. It 
isaremedy which, in my opinion, ought not to be employed in cases where the matter can be 
righted by the Superintendent. False and idle rumors have ruined banks before now which 
were solvent and safe until forced by panic on the part of depositors to meet demands that 
in ordinary course would not have not been preferred. If formal and official allegations 
were made publicly, irretrievable ruin would be almost certain. 

In the course of the annual report transmitted by me to the Legislature in January it 
Was Suggested that the limit where trust company organization in New York city should 
halt might best be left to capital to determine rather than be set by the abitrary dictum of 
the Superintendent of Banks. I think that events are justifying that view. My own im- 
pressions were at that date that the field was well occupied, and I had quietly discouraged 
interests which were considering the expediency of starting other companies. Nevertheless 
there was the possibility that I was mistaken, and that with the vast and complex financial 
interests of the first city of the continent there might be room for additional companies, 
But the fact that no certificate of organization of any new company of this class has been 
filed with me since December, and the further fact that arrangements are in progress for the 
merger of some of the companies already established, or in the course of organization, 
Vould appear to indicate that capital is not disposed to venture further in this field, for the 
Present at least, and that the movement has culminated. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERICK D. KILBURN, Superintendent of Banks. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS. CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CIiTyY. 


—Negotiations are reported to be pending for consolidating the business of the Inter- 
national Banking and Trust Co. with the North American Trust Co. the plan also contem- 
plating the absorption of the New Century Trust Co. 


—It is stated that, because of the many trusts and life estates that have to be considered 
in arranging the consolidation of the State Trust and Morton Trust companies, the corpora- 
tion that will succeed to the business will probably be known for a time at least as the State 
Trust Company. When the merger is completed it is proposed to change the name of the 
resulting corporation to the Morton Trust Company. 


—The Home Bank, Eighth avenue and Forty-second street, and having $100,000 capital and 
$88,000 undivided profits, was recently absorbed by the Corn Exchange Bank and will here- 
after be operated as a branch of the latter. 


—At the New Commercial Club on the evening of February 17 the directors of the New 
York National Exchange Bank gave a dinner to the officers and staff in recognition of their 
efforts and success in more than doubling the business of the bank since the new manage- 
ment took charge in October, 1898. D. B. Halstead, ex-President of the bank, who had been 
an officer of the institution since its organization and was its first Cashier, made an address in 
which he gave many details of the history of the bank which was chartered as a State institu- 
tion in 1851. He called attention to the fact that it was the first bank in New York State to 
alter its charter from State to National. This was done in 1864, its number being 345. Atits 
inception the bank was literally an exchange bank, organized for handling uncurrent money, 
but gradually it broadened into a general banking business. 


—The Securities Company is a new financial institution organized with assets of about $9,- 
900,000. Its principal office will be at 45 Wall street, and Charles M. Preston, formeriy Super- 
tendent of the Banking Department, will be President. Deposits will not be received, but 
the company will issue and sell its own four per cent. consols, and will conserve and liquidate 
the assets of the Equitable Securities Company, organize and reorganize corporations and 
engage in general business enterprises. 


—Lindley H. Hill succeeds Frederick W. Livermore as Cashier of the Mount Morris Bank. 


—Alfred H. Curtis, for many years paying teller of the Bank of the State of New York, 
has been appointed Cashier, to succeed the late Beverly C. Duer. 


—Several of the city banks and other financial institutions are reported to be interested 
in a large loan to a Russian railway system, the securities being guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. It is reported that the bonds are purchased with the stipulation that the proceeds are 
to be expended in this country in constructing and equipping the new railway. This new 
loan, it is estimated, will bring recent American investments in Russian securities up to a 
total of $25,000,000. 

—The organization of the Bankers’ Money Order Association has been completed. W.N. 
Coler, Jr., isthe President, and Edwin Goodall is the Secretary. The new/association purpo- 
Ses to enter the field, with such banks as may join it, in opposition to the express companies 
in issuing money orders. They will sell all of thestationery necessary to the banks at a stated 
figure and will divide all of the commissions for the money orders with them. They will also 
guarantee the payment of any order issued by any bank, will conduct allfof the bookkeeping 
part of the business and take charge of the accumulated unpaid balances, which in the case 
of the express companies amount to millions of dollars. It is stated that a great many banks 
are in the scheme, 


—The claim of the Chemical National Bank upon the Fidelity National Bank, of Cincin- 


nati, for a loan of $300,000, was established by a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on March 5. 
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Vice-President Harper, of the Fidelity Bank, applied to the Chemical] Bank for a loan of 
$390,000 to his bank, which was granted, and credit given the Fidelity for that amount on its 
books. Later, Harper fraudulently caused the officers of his own bank to give him individu. 
ally credit on its books for $300,000, and personally used the money. The $300,000 in the Chem. 
ical Bank was checked out by the officers of the Fidelity Bank onits own checks. When the 
Fidelity failed the Chemical Bank put in its claim for $300,000, which was resisted by the Re- 
ceiver on two grounds: 

First—That Harper was not authorized to act for the bank in making the loan; that the 
money was used in a dishonest scheme of his own. 

Second—That the Fidelity Bank was not liable for the loan, because the corporation had 
no power to borrow that sum if its officers had asked for it. 

“ The court below,”’ said Justice Harlan, “‘found that the Fidelity Bank was responsible 
to the Chemical Bank for the money, and its judgment is affirmed. Whether or not it had 
the power to borrow the money, it got the money, drawing it out on its own checks,” 

—The New York Security and Trust Company has been appointed fiscal agent in this 
country for the Russian Government. 

—At a meeting of the stockholders of the National Union Bank, on March 5, 11,941 shares 
being represented out of a total of 12,000, it was voted unanimously to consolidate with the 
National Bank of Commerce, upon the lines already laid down by the directors. 

—A certificate of incorporation of the Fidelity Bank was filed with the county clerk on 
March 7, The capital is $200,000, and the surplus $100,000. The directors are James Stillman, 
467 shares; Charles R. Henderson, 467; B. Aymar Sands, 466; Seth M. Milliken, 100; Ewald 
Fleitmann, 10); Thomas P. Fowler, 100; Robert Oliphant, 100; Jacob H. Schiff, 100; Erie P. 
Swenson,10... The bank will be located in Madison avenue, near Seventy-second street. The 
officers have not yet been elected. The meetings at which the bank was organized were held 
at the National City Bank, and it is expected that the new bank will be closely related to that 
institution. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Boston.—The National Bank of Redemption, now located at Water and Devonshire 
streets, will remove to the corner of Devonshire and Franklin. The building will be re- 
. modelled and the bank will occupy the entire street floor. 

—Alonzo H. Evans, who has been President of the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank since 
1874, reached his eightieth birthday February 24, and the event was marked by the trustees 
of the bank in the form of appropriate resolutions and by the presentation of a handsome 
silver pitcher, appropriately inscribed, to Mr. Evans. 

—An assessment of $100 per share was recently levied on the shareholders of the failed 
Globe National Bank. 

—Recent reports of further consolidation of National banks in this city are denied. 

—H. W. Anderson has been appointed an Assistant Cashier of the National Exchange 
Bank. 

Charges on Country Checks.—A meeting of about twenty-five representatives of banks. 
in northern New Hampshire and Vermont was held at Woodsville, N. H., February 6, and an 
organization was formed to resist the rule put in force some time ago by the Boston Clear- 
ing-House, regarding the collection of country checks. Several addresses were made 
detailing plans for protecting the interests of the country banks. 

Portland, Conn.—The First National Bank of Portland, Conn., has the distinction of 
being one of the few banks in the country having a woman on the board of directors, Mrs. 
Myra D. Pickering occupying that position. 

Bank Building Remodelled.—The First National Bank, of Putnam, Conn., recently 
moved into its new quarters, having had its building remadelled and enlarged to about 
double its former size. Besides greatly increasing its space for doing business, the bank has 
put in new fittings and equipment, including safety vaults built on the most approved 
modern plan. The bank was organized in 1864, and its present officers are: President, James 
W. Manning; Cashier, John A. Carpenter; directors, James W. Manning, John A. Carpenter, 
C. Jerome Allton, Lucius Fitts, Eugene A. Wheelock, George T. Bixby, Charles H. Brown, 
Joseph W. Cutler, William R. Barber. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—The contemplated consolidation of the First National and the Pacific 
National Banks with the Industrial Trust Co., reported in the February MAGAZINE, went 
into effect February 15, both institutions being succeeded by the Pawtucket Branch of the 
Industrial Trust Co. of Providence, 

—It is probable that the Slater National Bank will shortly reorganize under a trust 
company charter as the Slater Trust Company. 
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Burlington, Vt.—The fine new three-story brick and stone building for the Burlington 
Savings Bank is now almost completed. Both in its exterior and interior finish the building 
is one of exceptional beauty and is not only most suitably adapted to carrying on the busi- 
ness of the bank, but affords a number of well-appointed offices, the renta)] of which will 
materially reduce the bank’s operating expenses. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


N. Y. Savings Bank Investment.—On February 26 Governor Roosevelt signed the bill 
permitting New York Savings bank to invest in bonds of the Chicago and Alton Railroad. 


Hornellisville, N. ¥.—Charles Adsit, chairman of the committee on taxation, New 
York State Bankers’ Association, was recently elected President of the First National Bank 
here, being promoted from the position of Cashier. 


Prospective Consolidation.—A meeting of the shareholders of the First National Bank, 
of Franklinville, N. Y., has been called for the purpose of considering the question of con- 
solidation with the Farmers’ National Bank, the probable title of the united institutions 
being the Union National Bank. 


Newark, N. J.—Itis said that the organization of the proposed Union Trust Co, will be 
abandoned, and it is reported that the enterprise was started to enable its promoters to get 
into another local company. 


Rahway, N. J.—It isexpected that the new Rahway National Bank will shortly open for 
business here. 


Utica, N. Y.—The Savings Bank of Utica is now located in its new building, one of the 
finest in this section of the State. Including the lot on which it stands, the cost of the new 
structure was about $200,000. 


—Announcement is made of the consolidation of the Oneida County Bank and the First 
National Bank, under the latter title. Both are large and strong institutions, and under the 
consolidation the capital of the First National, which is now $600,000, will be increased. The 
First National Bank is an outgrowth of the Bank of Utica, chartered by the Legislature 
in 1812, 

The building of the bank has been greatly improved recently, and the board of directors 
increased to seventeen. While the First National will control the management, several offi- 
cers and employees have been taken over from the Oneida County Bank. 


National Bank Resumes.— The National Bank of Port Jervis, N. Y., which has been in 
charge of Receiver 1. C. Moore since its suspension December 19, last, resumed business on 
March 5, with Dr. W. L. Cuddeback, President, Francis Marvin, Vice-President and Robert D. 
Muir, of East Orange, N. J., as Cashier. Mr. Muir isa man of wide experience in banking, 
and is at present a National bank examiner, The impairment of the bank’s capital by 
Assistant Cashier Goldsmith’s defalcation of $102,000 has been made good by new stock, which 
has been largely over subscribed and now commands a premium. The bank reopens with 
$130,000 capital and $10,000 surplus. 


Baltimore, Md.—J. Thomas Smith, who has been Cashier of the National Bank, of Balti- 
more, for thirty-two years, was retired on February 14, at his own request, on half-pay for 
life. Mr. Smith has served the bank for sixty years, working his way up from clerk to Cash- 
ier. He was held in high esteem by the directors of the bank, and was widely known in bank- 
ing circles. Paying Teller Henry C. James was promoted to fill the vacancy. James L. 
McLane was elected President. 


Bank Consolidation.—The Pomeroy and Mitchell Bank, of Troy, Pa., established in 
1861, has gone out of business, having consolidated with the First National Bank. 


Pittsburg.—At the recent fifth annual meeting of Group VIII, of Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers’ Association, held at the Hotel Schenley, S. S. Graham, vice-chairman, presided. The 
meeting was largely attended, ninety members being present. The report of the treasurer 
was presented and duly approved. The secretary read his annual report showing a healthy 
increase in the growth in the membership, fourteen new members having been added during 
the year, making the membership 159. Representing a capital of $24,969,600, surplus of $21,- 
255,954, and deposits of $175,415,422. Group VII is the leading and most active of the groups 
into which the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association is divided. After all reports had been 
acted upon the meeting was thrown open for discussions on subjects of interest to members 
present. An interesting paper was read on “* Country Bank Checks.” Following this an 
election was held, the result being the selection of the following officers to serve for the en- 
suing year, viz. : 
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Chairman, D. McK, Lloyd, President People’s Savings Bank, Pittsburg; vice -chairman, 
Joseph A. Herron, of Alexander & Co., Monongahela City; secretary, R. J. Stoney, Jr., 
banker, Pittsburg; treasurer, 8S. H. McElroy, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Pittsburg. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, J. B. Findley, Pittsburg; J.T. Reeves, Beaver Falls; 
Edward McDonald, McDonald ; Joseph C. Head, Latrobe; J. R. Paull, Pittsburg. 

After the regular meeting a dinner was given by the group to its members and f riends, 
many ladies being present as guests. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Bank Capital Increased.—The Planters’ Bank, of Clarksdale, Miss., has increased its 
capital to $100,000. R. W. Millsaps is President of the bank. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The capital stock of the Trust Company of Georgia, has been increased 
from $250,000 to $500,000. 


—Joseph T. Orme, Cashier of the Lowry Banking Company was recently elected Vice- 
President of the Atlanta Clearing-House Association, for the unexpired term made vacant 
by the resignation of C. A. Collier. 


Richmond, Va.—The Southern Trust Co., with capital and undivided profits of $107,000, 
succeeds the Title and Trust Co. John R. Williams is President, John Addison, Vice-President 
and John Tyler, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Luverne, Ala.—The Bank of Luverne, an incorporated institution with $50,000 capital, 
recently opened here, with the following officers: President, W. E. Holloway: Vice-Presi- 
dent, T. W. Shows; Cashier, M. W. Rushton. 


New Bank in South Carolina.—The Commercial and Savings Bank was recently organ- 
ized at Florence, 8. C., with $25,000 capital. 


Lake Charles, La.—Plans have been drawn for a new two-story bank and office building 
for the First National Bank. It will be of brick and stone and will be supplied with the best 
modern equipments. 


Change in Officers.—At a meeting of the board of directors of the Bank of Wrightsville, 
Ga., February 21, Thomas J. Arline tendered his resignation as President of the bank, on ac- 
count of the demands of his private business. He remains a member of the board. H. E. 
Cook, formerly Vice-President, was elected to succeed Mr. Arline as President. J. W. Craw- 
ford was elected Vice-President. 

The bank declared an eight per cent. dividend for the past year and added a good amount 
to the surplus, which now stands at $9,000 as a result of three years’ business 


Florida State Banks.—The recent annual report of the State Comptroller furnishes re- 
ports of the condition of thirty-four State banks and one Savings bank, their total resources 
being $3,862,541 ; capital, $710,000; surplus, $101,277; undivided profits, $88,165; individual de- 
posits, $2,616,657. There are thirty-one banks doing business under the general law, and four 
banks operating under special charters granted by the Legislature. 


Gadsden, Ala.—W. G. Brockway has resigned as Cashier of the First National Bank, to 
accept an important official position with the Southern Car and Foundry Co. This bank is 
the successor to the banking business of Glenn, Brockway & Co., the original banking house 
in Gadsen, and Mr. Brockway has been connected with the business since its foundation. 
Fortunately, he retains his holdings of stock in the bank and continues as a director. Deposits 
of the bank have increased largely in the past four years, being $85,000 in 1897 and over $202,- 
000 at the present time. Mr.8. W. Riddle, President of the bank, will have the active man- 
agement hereafter, and will continue the wise policy that ane built up the institution to its 
present strong position. 


New Banks in Georgia.—The Lowry Banking Co., of Atlanta, reports the following new 
correspondents recently established: Bank of Union Point, capital, $10,000; John H. Carter, 
Blue Ridge, Ga. 


WHSTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—Wm. H. Horine recently resigned as a National bank examiner, and has 
formed a partnership with F, C. Stevens, under the firm name of Horine & Stevens, for the 
purpose of dealing in high-grade commercial paper. The location of the firm is in the New 
York Life Building on La Saile street. 

Mr. Horine made a good record as a bank examiner in the field under the jurisdiction of 
examiners D. A. Cook of Ottawa, Il., and Mr. Horine, during and since the panic, there are 
200 National banks, the deposits in which have ranged from forty millions to seventy mill- 
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ions of dollars. In this field during the past decade but one bank has gone into the hands of 
a Receiver for liquidation, the depositors of which will be paid in full. Nota dollar of loss to 
depositors of seventy millions in 200 banks certainly reflects credit upon those charged with 
the official supervision of these banks. 

—_Edwin A. Porter, President of the American Trust and Savings Bank, has been appointed 
Receiver of the National Bank of Illinois, succeeding the late Gen. John McNulta. 


—The Garden City Banking & Trust Co. has removed from its rooms in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building to its new quarters at the northwest corner of La Salle and Madison 
streets. 

—A compilation of the laws of Illinois relating to trust companies, has been made and 
published in pamphlet form by the Royal Trust Company. Recent amendments have materi- 
ally changed the status of companies organized in other States but doing business in [linois, 
and such companies are now placed on an even footing with companies organized in the 
State. 

—Receiver William C. Niblack recently sold assets of the Chemical National Bank of the 
face value of $900,000, receiving only about $400 for the lot. 

—Leopold Mayer & Son, who have done a private banking business in Chicago during the 
last forty-five years, will retire from business, transferring their patronage to the Garden 
City Banking and Trust Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The projected consolidation of the Cleveland Trust Co. and the Sav- 
ings and Trust Co, has been abandoned, the plan failing to secure the approval of the requisite 
number of shareholders, 


Kansas Bankers’ Meet.—GroupI of the Kansas Bankers’ Association met at Kansas 
City, Kas., February 15. L. M. Jones, of the Jones’ Dry Goods Company, and State Bank 
Commissioner Breidenthal, were prominent speakers. Other interesting addresses on mat- 
ters relating to the banking fraternity were delivered by J. G. Strean, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Thomas J. White, referee in bankruptcy; C. C. K. Scoville, President of the group; W, 
F. March, of Lawrence, and J. P. Harris, of Ottawa. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the repeal of the National Bankruptcy Law, and 
pledging efforts to secure the adoption of the Negotiable Instruments Law in the State. A 
plan for seeuring protection against bank robbers was also favored, through the co-opera- 
tion of members. 

The organization of this protective association was placed in the hands of a committee 
consisting of John R. Mulvane, of Topeka; P. W. Goeble, of Louisburg; W. F. March, of 
Lawrence, and John W, Breidenthal. 

The present officers of the group, C. C. K. Scoville, President, and C. L. Brokaw, secre- 
tary, were re-elected, and it was decided to meet in Topeka in October. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—A Savings department was recently added to the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, in response to a demand on the part of the bank’s patrons. 


Michigan Bank Report.—The annual report of Bank Commissioner Maltz shows a net 
increase of $222,000 in banking capital during the past year. 

Since the organization of the State Banking Department, in 1869, the business has shown 
awonderful growth, the increase in deposits during that period being $71,845,147, and the in- 
crease in loans $63,212,569. During the past year the deposits in State banks increased $14,- 
08,482, and the loans $14,891,738. On December 2, 1899, the date of the last call for a report, 
the amount of cash in the State banks was $22,440,808, and in the National banks $16,969,824, a 
total of $39,410,433. 

The dividends paid by State banks in 1899 aggregated $845,065, and the increase in the sur- 
plus fund was $221,308. The average dividend rate on capital and surplus for the year was 
i per cent., and on capital alone 6% per cent. , 

The total number of depositors in the State banks, trust companies and National banks of 
Michigan at the close of the year was 381,768. 

The commercial deposits of the State banks aggregated $36,772,566, an average of $472 per 
depositor. while the Savings deposits aggregated $62,660,212, an average of $290 per depositor. 
The deposits of the National banks aggregated $49,920,532, an average of $571 per depositor. 
Ps total for all the banks of the State, therefore, was $149,353,311, an average of $391 per 

epositor. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—The annual meeting of the San Francisco Clearing-House Association 
was held February 13, the following officers being elected: President, Thomas Brown; vice- 
president, H. Wadsworth; secretary, Gustav Friedrich. Charles Sleeper was reappointed 
Manager and J. T. Burke, Assistant Manager. 


Sa ee 
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The clearings for 1899 were $971,015,072.23, a gain of $157,862,048.23 over 1898. This gain is 
partly due to the fact that the United States has been a heavy buyer of supplies for main. 
taining naval and military operations in the Philippines. Balances in 1899 were 12.5 of the 
clearings and amounted to $121 228,735.39, of which $86,638,785.39 was paid in gold coin and $34... 
590,000 in Treasury gold certificates. The use of these certificates in the settlement of ba). 
ances was resumed on August 19, since which time the balances have been $47,359,610.54, of 
which twenty-seven per cent., or $12,769,610.54, was paid in gold coin and seventy-three per 
cent., or $34,590,000, in certificates. The certificates saved at least a fourfold handling of an 
equal amount of gold coin, the weight of which would be over 63.7 tons. 

Olympia, Wash.—Mark E. Reed succeeds C. J. Lord as active manager of the Capita| 
National Bank, although Mr. Lord continues to be President. Mr. Lord desired to be relieved 
of some of his duties, as he was recently elected Cashier of the Washington National Bank, 
Seattle. 

— The directors of the Olympia State Bank have voted to increase the capital from $25,. 
000 to $50,000. | 

Seattle, Wash.—Edward O. Graves has sold a large part of his interest in the Washing- 
ton National Bank to C. J. Lord, President of the Capital National Bank, of Olympia, and 
will retire from active business. M. F. Backus will succeed Mr. Graves as President, and will 
in turn be succeed by Mr. Lord as Cashier. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—California capitalists are organizing the New Home Savings and Trust 
Association here. 


CANADA, 

Montreal.—At the adjourned general meeting of the shareholders of the Royal Trust 
Co., February 6,a board of directors was chosen, and the following officers were elected: 
President, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal; Vice-President, Hon. George A. Drummond; 
Manager, Hugh Robertson. 

— A branch of the Bank of Montreal has been opened at Marysviile, N. B., under the 
supervision of C. L. Ritchie, Manager of the Fredericton branch. 

New Branches Opened.—A branch of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada has been opened 
at Carberry, Man. 

— The Traders’ Bank of Canada has a new branch at Arthur, Ont. 

— Dundas, Ont., is to have a branch of the Bank of Hamilton. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Connecticut.—On February 19 Robert E. Spencer, of the firm of R. D. & Robert E. Spen- 
cer, the Thompsonville bankers, who failed recently, was examined by counsel representing 
the creditors. From his statements it was shown that the bank was founded on a capital of 
$25,000, of which practically none was cash, $20,000 being a note of the elder Spencer. This 
with the deposits made liabilities of $105,000 and Mr. Spencer was able to recall investments 
amounting to only $47,900. to show what had become of the money. These investments 
included real estate and mortgages in the West which are practically valueless now, some of 
the security having been abandoned as not worth paying taxes on. No annual balances were 
taken at the bank to determine how it stood. The hearing revealed the fact that the deposi- 
tors will get practically nothing. 

Indiana.—The Bank of Pendleton went into voluntary liquidation on March 3. 

Minnesota.—The Bank of Nicollet and the Bank of Lafayette, owned by A. T. Swenson, 
were reported closed on February 10, Liabilities of both institutions were small. 

Mississippi.—The Bank of Friar’s Point, organized in 1890, suspended February 21, owing 
to large and steady withdrawalsof deposits. It is reported that the assets will be sufficient to 
pay off depositors in time. 

New York.—The First National Bank, of Homer, has decided to go into voluntary 
liquidation. 

Rhode Island.—The City National Bank, of Providence, has gone into voluntary liqui- 
dation, pursuant to the resolution of January 17.. Accounts of the bank have been transferred 
to the Union Trust Co. The City National Bank was incorporated in 1833, and now has a sur- 
plus of $125,000, but finds itself unable to compete satisfactorily with the trust companies 
which have much greater powers. 

The Roger Williams National Bank, of Providence, has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
having been absorbed by the Industrial Trust Co. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regaruing these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 

52h1—National Bank of Morrow County, Mount Gilead, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 

5252—First National Bank, Miami, Indian Territory. Capital, $50,000. 

5253—Monessen National Bank, Monessen, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
52}4—National State Bank, Metropolis, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 
5255—Citizens’ National Bank, Irwin, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

5256 -First National Bank, Slayton, Minnesota. Capital, $50,000. 

5237—Farmers’ National Bank, Princeton, Kentucky. Capital, $50,000. 

5258—Groveton National Bank, Groveton, New Hampshire. Capital, $50,000. 

5239—Citizens’ National Bank, McConnelsville, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 

520—Rahway National Bank, Rahway, New Jersey. Capital, $100,000. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 

First National Bank, Victor, Colo.; by Wm. E. Johnson, et al. 

First National Bank, Crystal Lake, lowa; by W. B. Vaughan, et al. 

City National Bank, Evanston, Ill.; by M. M. Kirkman, et al. 

First National Bank, Mason, Ohio; by O. M. Bake, et al. 

City National Bank, Taylor, Texas: by J. H. Griffith, et al. 

Waukegan National Bank, Waukegan, IIl.; by Reuben W. Coon, et al. 

City National Bank, Colorado, Texas; by W. R. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Winamac, Ind.; by W. I. Snider, et al. 

Guilford National Bank, Guilford, Conn.; by F. C. Spencer, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Dover, N. H.; by Charles H. Carpenter, et al. 

First National Bank, Leitchfield, Ky.; by E. R. Bassett, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Covington, Va.; by R. F. Bopes, et al. 

First National Bank, Ballard, Wash.; by S. Foster Kelley, et al. 

City National Bank, Cleburne, Texas; by J. 8. Corley, et al. 

First National Bank, Montevideo, Minn.; by C. D. Griffiths, et al. 

First National Bank, Mantua, Ohio; by Ira E. Hine, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Morgantown, W. Va.; by William Moorhead, et al. 

First National Bank, Union Bridge, Md.; by Geo. W. Albaugh, ef al. 

First National Bank, Dysart, Iowa; by F. E. Wettstein, et al. 

First National Bank, Okmulgee, Ind. Ty.; by Geo. McLagan, et al. 

First National Bank, Guernsey, Wyo.; by Henry G. Hay, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Lewistown, Pa., by M. Milleisen, et al. 

First National Bank, Hooper, Neb.; by H. E. Adams, et al. 

First National Bank, Carrollton, Ohio; by Union C. De Ford, et al. 

First National Bank, Holdenville, Ind. Ty.; by A. J. Dunlap, et al. 

First National Bank, Minerva, Ohio; by Edwin S. De Ford, et al. 

Authority for conversion to National bank approved: 


State Bank, Sheridan, Ind., to First National State Bank. 
Winnebago City State Bank, Winnebago City, Minn., to First National Bank. 
Bank of Selma, Cal., to First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 
ALABAMA. | CALIFORNIA. 
LUVERNE—Bank of Luverne; capital stock, SAN FRANCISCO—Occidental Trust Co. 
50,000 ; - Vice- 
$50,000; Pres.. Wm. E. Holloway; Vice COLORADO. 


Pres., T. W. Shows; Cas., M. W. Rushton; 
Asst. Cas.. A. L. Watts.  PuEBLO—Pueblo Realty and Trust Co. 
ARIZONA. CONNECTICOT. 
FLAGSTAFEF—E. S. Gosney. _ BRIDGEPORT—S. C. Osborne & Co. 
PHOENIX—New Home Savings and Trust As- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
sociation. W ASHINGTON— E. E. Simpson & Co. 
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GEORGIA. 
BLUE RipGE—John H. Carter. 
UNION PoINTtT—Bank of Union Point; capi- 
tal, |$10,000; Pres., Harold Lamb; Vice- 
Pres., Samuel H. Sibley; Cas., R. F. Bryan. 


IDAHO. 
SALUBRIA—People’s Bank. 


ILLINOIS. 
CuicAGco—Horine & Stevens. 
METROPOLIS—National State Bank (succes- 
sor to State Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. F. McCartney ; Vice-Pres., J. M. Elliott ; 
Cas., James L. Elliott; Asst. Cas., Kath- 
arine McCartney. 

SEcoR—Secor Bank. 

W AUKEGAN— Waukegan Savings Bank, 


INDIANA. 
BLOOMINGTON—Citizens’ Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000. 
DanA—Charles Wolfe. 
PINE VILLAGE—Bank of Pine Village. 
SEYMOUR--Jackson County Loan and Tr. Co. 
WINAMAC—Judy State Bank ; capital, $25,000. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

DAvis—Bank of Davis. 

MIAMI—First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., E. B. Frayser; Cas., W. E. 
Rowsey. 

OKMULGEE—Bank of Okmulgee. 

IOWA. 

CEDAR RApips—Cedar Rapids Loan and 
Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Ed. H. 
Smith; First Vice-Pres., Lew W. Anderson; 
Second Vice-Pres., W. G. Dows: Sec. and 
Treas., L. M. Rupert. 

FREMONT—Fremont State Bank. 

HOPKINTON—Hopkinton State Bank; cap- 
ital, $40,000; Pres., F. B. Doolittle; Vice- 
Pres., F, E. Williamson; Cas., C. E. Mer- 
riam. 

KELLOGG —Burton & Co. State Bank; cap- 
ital, $80,000. 

SEWAL—Bank of Sewal; 
Pres., Henry A. Whiteley; 
Shriver. 

WESTCHESTER— Westchester Savings Bank. 

KANSAS. 

ESKRIDGE—Security State Bank ; 

$5,000. 


capital, $12,000; 
Cas., J. A. 


capital, 


KENTUCEY. 
BRADFORDSVILLE—RollingFork BankingCo. 
PRINCETON—Farmers’ National Bank (suc- 

cessor to Farmers’ Bank) ; capital, $50,000 ; 
Pres., J. D. Leech; Cas., John R. Wylie. 

MARYLAND. 

ANNAPOLIS—Annapolis Bkg. and Trust Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

LYNN—Commonwealth Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN. 

MT. CLEMENS—Citizens’ Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., A. T. Donaldson; Cas., 
Milo W. Davis; Vice-Presidents, Geo. W. 
Nichols and J. W. Newton, 
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MINNESOTA. 

BADGER—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
Pres., John Bohmer; Cas., A. E. Wahl. 

DONNELLY-Bank of Donnelly; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., V. E. Bayless. 

DULUTH—Pulford, How & Co. (successors to 
Duluth Trust Co.) 

HENDRUM—State Bank; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., H. O. Rask; Cas., A. M. Eckman. 

SLAYTON—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Burt I. Weld; Cas., Ira J, 
Hoover. 

STEWART—State Bank; Pres., G. K. Gilbert: 
Cas., Frank Sugden; Asst. Cas.. Ernest 
Baumgarten. 

VESTA—Bank of Vesta. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
ENTERPRISE—Bank of Enterprise. 
SENATOBIA—Senatobia Bank; capital, $30,000; 

Pres., J.T. Gabbert; Vice-Pres., T. P. Hill; 
Cas., M. Scott. 

MISSOURI. 
LAMAR—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $12,000; 
Pres., C. D. Goodrum; Cas., E. Albright, 

NEBRASEA. 

HAVELOCK—Farmers’ Bank. 

McLEAN—Bank of McLean. 

NortTH Louep—Farmers’ State Bank. 

SURPRISE—State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Surprise); capital, $5,000; Pres., S. R. 
Severus; Cas., H. M. Greenslit. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

GROVETON—Groveton National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Daniel J. Daley; Cas., 
Elmer J. Noyes. 

NEW JERSEY. 

RAHWAY—Rahway National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., William Howard; Cas., 
Garrett S. Jones. 

RED BANK—State Trust Co. of New Jersey ; 
capital, $100,000. 


NEW MEXICO. 
ALAMAGORDO—Robert H. Pierce & Co. 


OHIO. 
McCONNELSVILLE—Citizens’ National Bank 
(successor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, 
$100,000; Pres., E. M. Stanbery ; Cas., A. P. 
Whitaker. 
NEWTON FALLS—Newton Falls Banking Co. 
Mount GILEAD—National Bank of Morrow 
County (successor to Morrow County Na- 
tional Bank ; capital, $50,000 ; Pres., M. Burr 
* Talmage; Cas., Samuel P. Gage; Asst. Cas., 
Harry B. MeMillan. 
SANDUSKY—Sandusky Banking Co. ; capital, 
$18,000. 
OREGON. 
GRANITE—First Bank of Granite. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
IRWIN—Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., C. W. Gant; Cas., J. Arthur 
Jones. ; 
MONESSEN—Monessen National Bank: capl- 








tal, $50.000; Pres., S. M. Graham; Cas,, 
Isaac Jackson. 

PHILADELPHIA—Henry & West. 

pittsBuRG—Crawford & Eberman.——Hill- 
top German Savings Bank. 

WASHINGTON—People’s Bank. 

WILLIAMSTON — Williams Valley Bank. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

HEATH SPRINGS—Springs Banking and Mer- 
cantile Co. 

TEXAS. 

Frost—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 

GLeEN RosE—Bank of Glen Rose; capital, 
$20,000. 

San ANTONIO—Chandler Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., E. B. Chandler ; Sec., 
G. A. Franklin; Treas., Gus J. Groos. 

WASHINGTON, 

FAIRHAVEN—E. L. Sanders. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
CarrRo—Citizens’ Commercial and Savings 
Bank; capital, $100,000. 
SUMMERSVILLE—Nicholas County Bank; 
capital, $25,000. 
WISCONSIN. 
KENOSHA— Kenosha City Bank. 


CANADA, 

ONTARIO. 
Acton—Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 
ARTHUR—Traders’ Bank of Canada; Norman 

Ross, Mer. 
DunNDAS—Bank of Hamilton. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
MARYSVILLE—Bank of Montreal; C. L. 
Ritchie, Mer. 
MANITOBA. 
CARBERRY—Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA, 
DEMOPOLIS—First National Bank; R. W. 
Watlington, Asst. Cas. 
EvFAULA — East Alabama National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of J. G. Guice. 
GADSDEN — First National Bank; W. G. 
Brockway, Cas., resigned. 


| 


MoBILE——City National Bank; Pat J. Ly- | 


ons, Vice-Pres.; A. F. Selden, Asst. Cas. 


ARIZONA. 
PHOENIX—Phoenix National Bank; L. B. 
Larimer, Asst. Cas.—-Valley Bank; J. C. 
Kirkpatrick, Vice-Pres. in place of M. H. 
Sherman; W. D. Fulwiler, Cas. in place of 
M. W. Messenger. 
PrEscoTT—Prescott National Bank; C. O. 
Ellis, Asst. Cas. in place of W. C. Brandon. 


CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO — Farmers’ National Bank; Alex. 
Goldstein, Vice-Pres.; J. M. Smith, Asst. 
Cashier, 

Los ANGELES—Merchants’ National Bank; 
W.H. Avery, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. 
F. Bosbyshell; Henry Anderson, Asst. Cas. 

SAN FRANCISCO—San Francisco Savings Un- 

| ion; Jacob Barth, elected director. 

SANTA BARBARA—Santa Barbara County Na- 
tional Bank ; H. H. Eddy, Asst. Cas. 


COLORADO. 

CRIPPLE CREEK—First National Bank; E. G. 
Howell, Asst. Cas. 

DENVER—Colorado National Bank ; Wm. B. 
Berger, Asst. Cas. in place of J. C. Heinz; 
T. R. Field, Second Asst. Cas. in place of 
Wm. B. Berger. 

LONGMONT — First National Bank; F. H. 
Stickney, Pres. in place of Thomas Butler: 
Eben White, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
B. Thompson; E. E. Horton, Cas. in place 
of Eben White; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
Geo. E. Smith. 

SALIDA—First National Bank ; H. Preston, 
Asst. Cas, 





CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD—Phoenix National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of H. H. White. 

NEW HAVEN—New Haven County National 
Bank: Wm. G. Redtield, Asst. Cas. 

NorwicH—Uncas National Bank; Wallace 
S. Allis, Vice-Pres.; Augustus Coit, Asst. 
Cas, in place of F. T. Sayles. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON—Washington Loan & Trust 
Co.; Brice J. Moses, Asst. Treas. in place of 
R. A. Chester, resigned. 


FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE—National Bank of the State 
of Florida; no Vice-Pres. in place of E. T. 
Shubrick. 
GEORGIA. 


ATHENS—National Bank of Athens; John R, 
White, Pres. in place of A. K. Childs. 

ATLANTA-—Fourth National Bank; W. P. 
Inman, Vice-Pres. in place of J. R. Gray. 
—Trust Company of Georgia; capital in- 
creased to $500,000. 

CoLtumBusS—Third National Bank; W. C. 
Bradley, Vice-Pres.; C. E. Beach, Cas. in 
place of J. W. Murphey, deceased. 

GAINESVILLE — First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. T. Tilford. 

GRIFFIN—City National Bank; Roswell H. 
Drake, Pres. in place of Henry C. Burr; 
Henry C. Burr, Vice-Pres,. in place of RKos- 
well H. Drake. 

SAVANNAH — Merchants’ National Bank; 
Beirne Gordon, Vice-Pres. in place of J. A. 
G. Carson. 

WRIGHTSVILLE—Bank of Wrightsville: H. 
E. Cook, Pres. in place of Thos. J. Arline; 
J. W. A. Crawford, Vice-Pres. 


IDAHO. 


Boise City—First National Bank; Charles 
Howard, Cas. in place of H. N. Coffin. 
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ILLINOIS. 

ARTHUR—First National Bank; B. H. Dor- 
man, Asst. Cas. 

BEARDSTOWwn—First National Bank; John 
Schultz, Pres. in place of John H. Harris; 
Henry C. Meyer, Vice-Pres. in place of 
John Schultz. 

CARMI—First National Bank; J. R. Webb, 
additional Asst. Cas. 

CENTRALIA—Old National 
Kohl, Asst. Cas. 

Cuicaco—Commercial National Bank; N. 
R. Losch, Asst. Cas.—Calumet National 
Bank; D. McGrath, Cas. in place of A. G. 
Ingraham.-—National Bank of Illinois; 
Edwin A. Porter, Receiver in place of John 
McNulta, deceased. 

DECATUR—Citizens’ National Bank; W. H. 
Starr, Vice-Pres. in place of D. J. Dan- 
zeisen. 

ELGIN—Elgin National Bank; M. C. Joslyn, 
Asst. Cas. 

HARRISBURG—City National Bank; Geo. T. 
Gaskins, Vice-Pres.in place of James A. 
Miller. 

KEWANEE—Kewanee National Bank ;“E. T. 
Kellogg, Asst. Cas. 

MATTOON—First National Bank; G. 8S. Rich- 
mond, Cas. in place of H. P. McNair. 

MILFORD—First National Bank; O. P. Har- 
man, Vice-Pres,; G. F. Patterson, Asst. 
Cas. 

MountT PULASKI—First National Bank; Rob- 
ert Aitchison, Cas.'in place of “William 
Rupp, Jr. 

PEORIA—Commercial National Bank; E. A. 
Cole, Asst. Cas. 


Bank; Harry 


ROCHELLE —Kochelle National Bank; Well- | 
ington Carleton, Vice-Pres. in place of D. | 


W. Baxter. 


SPRINGFIELD—Illinvis National Bank; H. 7 


M. Merriam, Asst. Cas. in place of E. S. 
Scott. 

URBANA—First National Bank; C. M. Rich- 
ards, Asst. Cas. 


INDIANA. 


ANDERSON—National Exchange Bank; J. W. 
Stansberry, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

CAMBRIDGE CiTy—First National Bank: R. 
A. Hicks, Asst. Cas. 

DANA—Bank of Dana; John E. Bilsland, 
owner, deceased. 

FoRT WAYNE — Old National Bank; C. E. 
Bond, additional Asst. Cas. 

KoKkomo—Citizens’ National Bank; Geo. W. 
Landon, Vice-Pres. in place of J.C. Black- 
lidge. 

LAWRENCEBURGH—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Wm. H. O’Brien, Pres. in place of Edward 
D. Moore; Geo. C. Columbia, Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. H. O’Brien; C. H. Lommel, 
Cas. in place of Wm. H. O’Brien. 

Munctte—Merchants’ National Bank; J. E. 
Reed, Cas. in place of Frank A. Brown. 

PRINCETON—Peoples’ National Bank; John 
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W. Ewing, Pres. in place of W. L. Evans, 
decased; Will Blair, Asst. Cas. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

DURANT — First National Bank: 
Walker, Second Vice-Pres. 

MuscoGEE—Commercial National Bank; J, 
L. Blakemore, Vice-Pres.— First Nationa] 
Bank; J. L. Dabbs, Pres. in place of Robert 
L. Owen; W.T. Wisdom, Asst. Cas. in place 
of P. M. Ford. 

TuLsA—First National Bank; W. E. Halsell, 
Pres. in place of Oliver Bagby ; L. Appleby, 
Vice-Pres.; J. H. McBirney, Asst. Cas. 

IOWA. 

BLANCHARD — First National Bank; F., £. 
Meredith, Asst. Cas. 

BoonE—First National Bank; Sam J. Jayne, 
Asst. Cas. 

Britt—First National Bank; C. L. Larson, 
Asst. Cas. 

BURLINGTON — Iowa State Savings Bank; 
Charles A. Starker, Pres., deceased. 

BRIGHTON — Brighton State Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

CLARINDA — Clarinda National Bank; A. 
Neiustedt, Vice-Pres. in place of H. L. 
Cokenower. 

CounciIL BLUFFS — First National Bank; 
Charles R. Hannan, Vice-Pres. in place of 
E. L. Shugart. 

CRESTON—First National Bank; M. D. Smith, 
Cas. in place of F. W. Clarke; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of M. D. Smith. 

DAVENPORT—Iowa National Bank; W. H. 
Crecelius, Asst. Cas. 


Robert 


| EAGLE GROVE—Merchants’ National Bank; 


Thomas Collins, Vice-Pres. 

Fort DopGE—Fort Dodge National Bank; 
F. E. Seymour, Vice-Pres. in place of §. J. 
Robertson. 

GARNER — First National Bank; Sam A. 
Schneider, Asst. Cas. 

HARLAN—First National Bank; W. H. Free- 
man, Vice-Pres. 

INDIANOLA—First National Bank ; J. M. Har- 
lan, Pres. in place of John A. Shuler ; John 
A. Shuler, Vice-Pres. in place of E. D. Sam- 
son. 

MARION — First National Bank: E. A. 
Vaughn, Vice-Pres. in place of A. J. 
McKean. 

ODEBOLT—First National Bank; Joseph Mat- 
tes, Vice-Pres. in place of B. C. Bowman. 
OTTUMWA — Iowa National Bank; William 

Daggett, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

SHENANDOAH—Shenandoah National Bank; 
Ellis Tucker, Cas.; R. M. Gwynn, Asst. Cas. 
in place of Ellis Tucker. 

Sroux City—Live Stock National Bank; £. 
C. Currey, Asst. Cas. 

W ASHINGTON—Washington National Bank; 
Wm. A. Cook, Vice-Pres. in place of W. E. 
Chilcote, deceased. 


KANSAS. 
ARKANSAS City — Home National Bank; 











Howard Ross, Pres. in place of F. M. Strong; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of Howard Ross. 

Fort Scott — First N ational Bank; Grant 
Hornaday, Pres. in place of W. Chenault, 
F. A. Hornaday, Cas. in place of Grant 
Hornaday. 

Hurcainson—First National Bank; C. M. 
Branch, Asst. Cas. 

LEAVENWORTH — Manufacturers’ National 
Bank; C. W. Snyder, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. C. Lysle. 

NewToNn—Midland National Bank; Claude 
L. Kinney, Asst. Cas. 

OTraAwA—First National Bank; C. H. Esta- 
prook, Vice-Pres.: no 2d Vice-Pres. 

PaoLA—Miami County National Bank: F, 
T. Sponable, Pres. in place of J. W. Spon- 
able, deceased; no Asst. Cas, in place of F. 
T. Sponable. 

PeABoDY—First National Bank; S. 8. Find- 
lay, Pres. in place of Thomas Osborne. 

ToPEKA —First National Bank; C. W. Snyder, 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. E. Holliday. 
Merchants’ National Bank; W. W. Mills, 
21 Vice-Pres.; F. W. Freeman, Cas. in place 
of Frank G. Willard; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of W. Macferran. 

WASHINGTON—First National Bank; T. B. 
Fredendall, Pres. in place of John B. So- 
field: O. S. Long, Vice-Pres. in place of E. 
B. Fox: John B. Sofield, Cas. in place of O. 
S. Long. 

WINFELD—Winfield National Bank; W. G. 
Robbins and B. F. Silliman, Asst. Cas. 


KENTUCKY. 
CYNTHIANA—National Bank of Cynthiana; 
J.M. Cromwell, As:t. Cas. 
GREENVILLE—First National Bank; Clarence 
M. Martin, Cas. in place of Edgar D. Mar- 
tin; Edgar D. Martin, Asst. Cas. 
MAYSVILLE—First National Bank; corpo- 
rate existence extended until March 4, 1920. 
PRINCETON —First National Bank; H. M. 
Jones, Vice-Pres. in place of J. D. Leech. 


LOUISIANA. 
New IBERIA—New Iberia National Bank; 
A. Cousin, Jr., Asst. Cas. 


MAINE. 

BANGOR — Merchants’ National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of C. P. Stetson. 

GARDINER—Oakland National Bank; Josiah 
8. Maxcy, Vice-Pres. 

PITTSFIELD—Pittsfield National Bank; J. W. 
Manson, Pres, in place of A. P. McMasters; 
Gordon Dobson, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
W. Manson ; no Asst. Cas. in place of Annie 
L. Milliken, 

SEARSPORT—Searsport National Bank; Alex 
H. Nichols, Asst. Cas. in place of James A. 
Colson. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—National Bank of Baltimore ; 
James L. McLane, Pres. in place of C. Mor- 

ton Stewart, Pres. pro tem.: H. C. James, 
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Cas. in place of J. Thomas Smith.——tThird 
National Bank; R. M. Spedden, Vice-Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BEVERLY—-Beverly National Bank; Andrew 
W. Rogers, Vice-Pres. in place of Horace 
L. Walker. 

Boston—National Hide and Leather Bank; 
Alfred L. Aiken, Asst. Cas.— National Ex- 
change Bank; H. W. Anderson, Asst. Cas. 
—National Bank of Commerce; Caleb H. 
Warner, director, deceased. 

GRAFTON—Grafton National Bank; Albert 
L. Fisher, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. W. 
Fisher, deceased. 

LOWELL—Traders’ National Bank; Wm. F. 
Hills, Additional Vice-Pres.; F. A. Holden, 
Cas. in place of Wm. F. Hills; Amos F. 
Hill and Miles G. Gardner, Asst. Cashiers. 

TAUNTON—Taunton National Bank; Geo. A. 
Washburn, Pres., deceased. 

WESTBORO—First National Bank; J. 8S. Na- 
son, Vice-Pres. in place of James A. Kelley. 

WEyYMouTH—Union National Bank; Geo. H. 
Bicknell, Vice-Pres. in place of Edwin P. 
Worster. 

WoBURN — First National Bank; John M. 
Harlow, Pres. in place of John Johnson; 
John W. Johnson, Vice-Pres. in place of 
John M. Harlow. 

WORCESTER— Worcester National Bank; 8S. 
D. Spurr, Asst. Cas. in place of G. W. Mack- 
entire. 


MICHIGAN. 
Bay Crry—First National Bank: Charles A. 


Eddy, Pres. in place of John F. Eddy; Fred- ~ 


erick T. Norris, Vice-Pres. in place of Thos. 
Cranage. 

CoNSTANTINE—Commercial State Bank; John 
H. Jones, Pres., deceased. 

DETROIT — American Exchange National 
Bank: Waldo A. Avery, Pres. in place of 
M.S. Smith; Jno. N. Bagley, Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. A. Avery.—Detroit Savings 
Bank; capital increased to $400,000. 

Fuint—First National Bank; John J. Carton, 
Pres. in place of Wm. Hamilton; S. C. 
Randall, Vice-Pres. in place of John J. 
Carton. 

GRAND RAPIDS—National City Bank; Lester 
J. Rindge, Vice-Pres. in place of J. Fred- 
eric Baars.—— Fourth National Bank; John 
W. Blodgett, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. W. 
Gay. 

PLYMOUTH—First National Exchange Bank; 
W. H. Hoyt, Vice-Pres. in place of E. W. 
Chaffee, deceased. 

ROCKLAND — Ontonagon County National 
Bank; William B. Jeffs, Vice-Pres. 

TRAVERSE C1tTy—First National Bank ; Leon 
F, Titus, Asst. Cas. 


MINNESOTA. 


BLOOMING PRAIRIE—State Bank; O. A. Veb- 
len, Pres.; Ole Ille, Vice-Pres. 
MARSHALL—Lyon County National Bank 
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F. W. Sickler, Cas. in place of John G. 
Scheetz. | 

MELROSE—Bank of North America; Joseph 
Kraker, owner in place of H. J. Haskamp. 

ROCHESTER—Rochester National Bank; H. 
M. Nowell, Pres. in place of E. W. Cross: 
E. F. Cook, Cas. in place of H. M. Nowell; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of E, F. Cook.— 
——Union National Bank; Thomas Brooks, 
Vice-Pres. 

TRACY—First National Bank; J. W. Bedle, 
Asst. Cas.; W. O. Gilruth, 2d Asst. Cas. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
CLARKSDALE — Planters’ Bank; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 
HATTIESBURG—First National Bank; John 
F, Champenois, Pres., deceased. 


MISSOURI. 
CAMERON—First National Bank; A. J. Alt- 
house, Vice-Pres. in place of H. S. Berry. 
JEFFERSON CiTy — First National Bank ; 
Henry J. Dulle, Pres. in place of Jesse W. 

Henry. 

KANSAS CiTy—American National Bank; G. 
B. Gray, additional Asst. Cas. 

LAMAR—First National Bank; P. H. Branch, 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. Albright; D. B. 
Fant, Asst. Cas. 

MEMPHIS—Scotland County National Bank; 
R. M. Barnes, Vice-Pres. and Act. Asst. Cas. 

MeExico—First National Bank; 8S. J. Buck- 
ner, Asst. Cas. in place of Tony Buckner. 

REPUBLIC—Bank of Republic; capital re- 
duced to $10,000. 

ROLLA — Naticnal Bank of Rolla: L. H. 
Thompson, Vice-Pres. in place of Thomas 
M. Jones. 

SPRINGFELD—National Exchange Bank; N. 
M. Rowntree, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
L. Holland. 

STEWARTSVILLE—First National Bank: F. 
P. Cornish, Cas. in place of B. F. Clark. 

St. Louts—National Bank of Commerce; W. 
B. Cowen, 2d Asst. Cas. 


MONTANA. 

BILLINGS—Yellowstone National Bank; E. 
H. Hollister, Asst. Cas. 

LIVINGSTON—National Park Bank: F. A. 
Krieger, Vice-Pres. in place of W. Dixon 
Ellis. 

NEBRASKA. 

CoLUMBUS—Commercial National Bank: H. 
Oehlrich, Vice-Pres. in place of Herman P. 
H. Oehlrich. 

FREMONT—Commercial National Bank; J. 
H. Stewart, Asst. Cas, 

HARTINGTON—First National Bank; H. J. 
Miller, Asst. Cas. 

HOLDREDGE—United States National Bank; 
Swan M. Millner, Vice-Pres. 

LEXINGTON— Dawson County National Bank; 
James P. Carr, Vice-Pres. in place of Chr. 
W. Brix. 

SouTH OMAHA--Scuth Omaha National Bank: 
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Guy C. Barton, Pres. in place of E, A. Cud- 
ahy, Act. Pres. 

SuTToN—First National Bank; M. L. Lueb. 
ben, Pres., in place of F. N. Rowley; Theo, 
Miller, Cas.,in place of M. L. Luebben: 5. 
D. Rowley, Asst. Cas., in place of Theo. 
Miller.—-Sutton National Bank; P, F 
Nuss, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of P, F. 
Nuss. 

YorRK — City National Bank; Harris y. 
Childs, Pres., in place of John R. Pierson: 
no Vice-Pres. in place of D. 8S. Zimmerman: 
Fred E. Bodie, Cas., in place of Harris M, 
Childs. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HILLSBOROUGH—First National Bank; Alba 
Childs, Vice-Pres., in place of George W. 
Haslett. 

LANCASTER—Lancaster National Bank; Geo, 
R. Eaton, Pres., deceased. 


NEW JERSEY. 

BELVIDERE— Belvidere National Bank; De. 
witt C. Blair, Pres.,in place of John I. Blair, 
deceased ; W. H. Vail, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Dewitt C. Blair. 

HoOBOKEN—First National Bank; Charles F, 
Mattiage, Vice-Pres., in place of Myles 
Tierney. 

RUTHERFORD—Rutherford National Bank; 
A. H. Brinkerhoff, Cas., in place of H. R. 
Harden. 

NEW YORK. 

FRANKLINVILLE—First National Bank; G. 
S. Litchfield, Pres., in place of T. Case; E. 
S. Scott, Cas., in place of J. D. Case; no 
Asst. Cas., in place of E.S. Scott. 

HomMER—Homer National Bank; George A. 
Brockway, Vice-Pres., in place of Vernon 
T. Stone. 

HORNELLSVILLE—First National Bank; Chas. 
Adsit, Pres. in place of Martin Adsit; Jas. 
M. Welsh, Cas. in place of Chas. Adsit. 

KEESEVILLE—Keeseville National Bank; M. 
J. Cleaves, Vice-Pres. in place of George 
H. Cleaves. 

NEw YorK Ciry—Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank; Frank O. Roe, Asst. Cas. 
—(ontinental National Bank ; Charles H. 
Marshall, Vice-Pres., in place of John T. 
Agnew, deceased; Edwin C. Sturges, di- 
rector, deceased.—_— Mercantile National 
Bank; no Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. M. 
Vail.—National Bank of North America; 
Warren M. Van Norden, Asst. Cas., in place 
of Heman Dowd.-—State Trust Co.; con 
solidated with Morton Trust Co. under lat- 
ter title; capital stock, $2,000,000.— Home 
Bank; Edmund Stephenson, Pres.. de- 
ceased: bank now reported as branch of 
the Corn Exchange Bank.— Mount Morris 
Bank; Lindley H. Hill, Cas. in place of 
Frederick W. Livermore. —Bank of the 
State of New York: Alfred H. Curtis, Cas. 
in place of Beverly C. Duer, deceased. — 

Port JERvVIsS—National Bank of Port Jervis; 














resumed business March 5; capital, $130,000 ; 
Wm. L. Cuddeback, Pres. in place of 
Francis Marvin; Francis Marvin, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Thomas Sharp; R. D. 
Muir, Cas. in place of W. E. Scott; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of L. E. Goldsmith. 

PuLASKI — Pulaski National Bank; F. A. 
Clark, Asst. Cas. 

Rome—Rome Savings Bank ; Sam’! H. Beach, 
Second Vige-Pres. in place of Ackley P. 
Tuller. 

STAPLETON — Staten Island Savings Bank; 
August Horrmann, Pres., deceased; also 
director First National Bank of S. I. 

SyRACUSE—Salt Springs National Bank; T. 
J. Leach, Vice-Pres. in place of F. W. Grid- 
ley. — Robert Gere Bank; consolidated 

with First National Bank. 

Utica — First National Bank and Oneida 
County Bank; consolidated under former 
title; capital, $600,000; Chas. A. Butler, 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. Z. Wright; F. A. 
Bosworth, Asst. Cas. 

WATERVLIET—National Bank of West Troy; 
John H. Jones, Vice-Pres, in plaee of John 
I, Winne. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WASHINGTON—First National Bank; C. M. 
Brown, Vice-Pres. in place of D. M. Carter. 

WILMINGTON—Atlantic National Bank; H. 
L. Hunt, Acting Cas. in place of Lee H. 
Battle. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


CASSELTON—First National Bank; no Cas. in 
place of F. J. Langer. 

WAHPETON—National Bank of Wahpeton; 
Weslet Patterson, Pres. in place of Daniel 
Patterson; W. D. Purdon, Asst. Cas. 


OHIO. 


ARCANUM — First National Bank; M. M, 
Smith, Vice-Pres.in place of H. A. Kepner. 

BRIDGEPORT—First National Bank; F. W. 
Henderson, Asst. Cas. 

CANAL DovER—First National Bank; E. C. 
Lewis, Vice-Pres. in place of J. H. Mitchell. 

CANTON — City National Bank; James A. 
Raynolds, Vice-Pres. in place of L. V. Bock- 
ins, deceased. 

CLEVELAND — Colonial National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres.; G. A. Coulton, Asst. Cas. 

CoLUMBUS—Ohio National Bank; E. Kiese- 
wetterand C.F. Myers. Vice-Pres. in place 
of Alex. W. Krumm and Isaac Eberly; L. 
F, Kiesewetter, Cas. in place of Emil Kiese- 
wetter; Henry Deeg, Asst. Cas. in place of 
L, F. Kiesewetter.— Hayden-Clinton Na- 
tional Bank; Chas, H. Hayden and D. F. 
Gray, Vice-Pres. in place of C. H. Allen; 
Earl 8. Davis, Asst, Cas. 

DRESDEN—First National Bank; J. L. Stump, 
Asst. Cas, 

GREEN VILLE—Second National Bank; J. A. 
Ries, Pres, in place of W. K. Kerlin; no 

Vice-Pres, in place of J. A. Ries. 
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HICKSVILLE—First National Bank; Thomas 
D. Hood, Asst. Cas. 

LRONTON — Citizens’ National Bank; J. D. 
Foster, Pres. in place of Geo. N. Gray; J. F. 
Warfield, Vice-Pres. in place of J. D. Foss 
ter. 

MARIETTA—German National Bank; J.S. H. 
Torner, Vice- Pres. 

MASSILLON — Union National Bank; J. G. 
Lester, Asst. Cas. 

MIDDLETOWN — Merchants’ National Bank; 
J. W. Boyd, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. 
Phipps; C. B. Niederlander, Cas. in place 
of J. W. Boyd; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
H. B. Scott. 

MountT GILEAD—First National Bank; H. H. 
Harlan, Pres. in place of W. M. Carlisle; 
Mark Cook, Vice-Pres. in place of H. H. 
Harlan. 

PAINESVILLE — Dollar Savings Bank Com- 
pany; capital increased to $100,000. 

SIDNEY—First National Exchange Bank;. H. 
T. Mathers, Vice-Pres.; Wm. M. Kingseed, 
2d Vice-Pres. 

ToLEDO — Holcomb National Bank; R. B. 
Crane, Asst. Cas.——Toledo Savings Bank 
& Trust Co.: C. F. Curtiss, Pres., deceased ; 
also director First National and Holcomb 
National Banks. 

W ARREN—Second National Bank; C. A. Har- 
rington, Pres. in place of C. F. Clapp. 


OKLAHOMA. 


GUTHRIE — Capital National Bank; Charles 
E, Billinesley, Pres.; Fred C. Dolcater, Cas. 
in place of Charles E. Billingsley ; Wm. 8. 
Stiles, Asst. Cas. in place of Fred. C. Dol- 
cater. 

OKLAHOMA—State National Bank; Edward 
H. Cooke, Pres. in place of Henry Will; J. 
N. Wilkin, Cas. in place of Edw. H. Cooke ; 
Geo. L. Cooke, Asst. Cas. in place of J. L. 
Wilkin. 

OREGON. 


Astoria — Astoria National Bank; Geo. H. 
George, Vice-Pres. in place of J. C. Dement. 

LA GRANDE—Farmers & Traders’ National 
Bank: Jos. Palmer, Pres. in place of J. H. 
Rinehart; J. D. McKennon, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Jos. Palmer. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARLISLE—Merchants’ National Bank; John 
W. Plank, Vice-Pres. in place of John H. 
Wolf. 

CLARION—First National Bank; W. A. Gra- 
ham, Asst. Cas. in place of J. L. Dunlap. 
CLAYSVILLE—National Bank of Claysville; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. C. King, Jr. 
CONNELLSVILLE—First National Bank; J. 
M. Kurtz, 2d Vice-Pres.; Eugene T. Norton, 
Cas. in place of J. M. Kurtz; George W. 
Stauffer, Asst. Cas. in place of Eugene T 

Norton. : 
EASToN—First National Bank; William J. 














Daub, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. Keller, 
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HAZLETON— First National Bank; P.G. Heid- 
enreich, Asst. Cas. 

JEANNETTE—First National Bank; J. Luther 
Jones, Asst. Cas. 

LANGHORNE--People’s National Bank; Henry 
C. Parry, Vice-Pres. 

McDoNALD—People’s Nationa) Bank: W.S. 
Wolcott, Asst. Cas. in place of T. W. Frye. 

MIDDLEBURGH—First National Bank; J. R. 
Kreiger, Asst. Cas. 

NAZARETH—Nazareth National Bank; 
Asst. Cas. in place of F. H. Schmidt. 

PARKESBURG—Parkesburg National Bank: 
corporate existence extended until Feb- 
ruary 27, 1920. 

PHILADELPHIA--Quaker City Nationa] Bank; 
W. H. Clark, additional Vice-Pres.; W. D. 
Brelsford, Cas. in place of W.H. Clark; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of W. D. Brelstord.—— 
Eighth National Bank; Charles Porter, 
Pres. in place of J. A. Irwin; Samuel Bell, 
Jr., Vice-Pres. in place of Charles Porter. 
— Philadelphia National Bank; Lincoln 
Godfrey, Vice-Pres. Merchants’ Ex- 
change Bank; Frederick Phillips, Pres., 
deceased. 

PITTSBURG—German National Bank; L. Vil- 
sack, Vice-Pres. in place of A. Frauenheim. 

Citizens’ National Bank; A. M. Irwin, 
Asst. Cas.——Bank of Pittsburg National 
Association; W. Roseberry, Vice-Pres. 

SCOTTDALE—First National Bank; Charles 
H. Loucks, Asst. Cas. 

Troy—Pomeroy & Mitchell; consolidated 
with First National Bank under latter title. 

WILLIAMSPORT— Merchants’ National Bank ; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of J. B. Duble. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE—Industrial Trust Co.; capital 
increased to $1,250,000.——_High Street Bank 
and Citizens’ Savings Bank; John Austin, 
Pres., deceased. 

SLATERSVILLE—First National Bank of 
Smithfield; Byron A. Andrews, Vice-Pres. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON—People’s National Bank; R. 
G. Rhett, Pres., in place of C. O. Witte. 

SPARTANBURG—Central National Bank: J. 
K. 8. Ray, Cas., in place of J. C. Evins. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN—First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cas. in place of J. H. Suttle. 
TENNESSEE. 

CENTERVILLE—First National Bank; Stanley 
C. Broome, Asst. Cas. 

CHATTANOOGA—Third National Bank; B. G. 
Brown, Asst. Cas. 

COLUMBIA—Maury National Bank; W. M, 
Cheairs, Vice-Pres., in place of Robert C. 
Church. 

JONESBORO—First National Bank; Fred Mc- 
Pherson, Asst. Cas. 

KNOXVILLE—Mechanics’ National Bank; 
Jos. T. McTeer, Vice-Pres., in place of M. 
L. Ross. 


no 
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MCMINNVILLE—People’s National Bank: G. 
M. Smith, Asst. Cas. 

TULLAHOMA~—Traders’ National Bank; H, 
McCoy, Vice-Pres. in place of Matthew RB. 
Simms; T. H. Wilson, Asst. Cas. 


TEXAS. 

BLOOMING GROVE—First 
Roger Loyd, Asst. Cas, 

BRYAN—Merchants and Planters’ National 
Bank; A. D. McConnico, Vi¢e-Pres., in 
place of M. D. Cole; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of A. D. McConnico. 

CHANNING-—Channing Mercantile and Bank- 
ing Co.; capital increased to $30,000. 

DALLAS—National Exchange Bank ; Nathan 
Adams, additional Asst. Cas. 

GATESVILLE—First National Bank; Leake 
Ayres, Asst. Cas. 

HILLSBORO—Citizens’ National Bank: no 
Asst. Cas. in place of H. N. Tinker. 

KAUFMAN—First National Bank; J. A. Nash. 
Asst. Cas. in place of W. T. Nash. 

LONGVIEW—First National Bank: J. W. 
Yates, Pres. in place of J. R. Clemmons, 
deceased; J. F. Womack, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. W. Yates. 

MOUNT PLEASANT— First National Bank; C. 
C. Carr, Pres. in place of Annie M. Moores: 
Annie M. Moores, Vice Pres. in place of T. 
B. Caldwell and Morris Lilienstern; E. §. 
Lilienstern, Cas. in place of C. C. Carr; no 
Asst. Cas. in place ef E. 8. Lilienstern. 

SHERMAN—Grayson Connty National Bank; 
J. H. Nail, Pres. in place of J. P. Withers; 
C. A. Andrews, Vice-Pres.; F. Z. Edwards, 
Asst. Cas. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS—City National Bank ; W. 
O. Womack, Pres. in place of W. B. Wo- 
mack. 

WEATHERFORD—Citizens’ National Bank; 
W. D. Carter, Vice-Pres. in place of R. W. 
Kindel. 


National Bank; 


VERMONT. 


DANVILLE—Caledonia National Bank ; T. H. 
Lance, Vice-Pres. in place of George B. 
Davis, deceased. 

NEWPORT—National Bank of Newport; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of 8. M. Dorman. 

NORTHFIELD—Northfield National Bank ; H. 
R. Brown, Pres. in place of Geo. Nichols; 
Geo. Nichols, Vice-Pres, in place of H. R. 
Brown.—Northfield Savings Bank ; Orvis 
D. Edgerton, Pres., deceased. 

RANDOLPH—Randolph Nationa! Bank; F. E. 
Du Bois, Asst. Cas. in place of Willard Gay. 

WELLS RIVER—National Bank of Newbury; 
John Bailey, Vice-Pres. in place of J. N. 
Morse. 

VIRGINIA. 

FREDERICKSBURG—National Bank of Fred- 
ericksburg; H. H. Wallace, Pres., in place 
of C. W. Wallace. 

LYNCHBURG—Lynchburg National Bank; &. 
E. Bolling, Asst. Cas. 

PETERSBURG—National Bank of Petersburg : 











NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 441 


Aug. Wright, Vice-Pres., in place of W. M. John McNaughton, Pres, in place of J. H. 
Habliston ; B. B. Jones, Asst. Cas. in place Whorton; H. G. Freeman, Vice-Pres. in 
of R. J. J. Spratley. place of John McNaughton. 


RicamonpD—American National Bank; J.W. | BEAVER DAmM-German National Bank ; Peter 
Lockwood, Vice-Pres.——Title and Trust Beule, Cas. in place of Geo. C. Congdon; A. 


Co., succeeded by Southern Trust Co. F. Roedl, Asst. Cas. 
saLeEM—Farmers’ National Rank; J.H.Dun- | BELorr — Second National Bank; Wm. B. 
can, Asst. Cas. Strong, Pres. in place of L. Holden Parker; 
W ASHINGTON. F, M. Strong, Vice-Pres. in place of R. J. 
CoLFAX—First National Bank: no Asst. Cas. Burdge; no Asst. Cas. in place of A. J. 


in place of W. M. Taylor.—sSecond Na- Dearborn. 
tio al Bank; A. Kuhn, additional Vice- | DARLINGTON —Citizens’ National Bank; N. 
Pres.; C. A. Underwood, Asst. Cas. in place W. Bower, Asst. Cas. 








of J. W. Higgins. DURAND — Deposit Bank; title changed to 
EverETT—First National Bank; no Vice- | State Bank; capital increased from $5,000 
Pres. in place of Altert Tozer. | to $25,000. 
FAIRBAVEN--Citizens’ Nationa] Bank; L. P. | GREEN Bay — Kellogg National Bank; F., 
Write, Vice-Pres. | Hurlbut, additional Vice-Pres. 


OLymprA—Capital National Bank; Mark E. IRON RiveR—Iron River Bank; reorganized 


Reed, Manager.——Olympia State Bank; | asState Bank; capital increased to $25,000. 
capital increased to $50,000. | JANESVILLE—Rock County National Bank; 


PuyALLUP—J. T. Gear; business transferred | F. H. Jackman, Asst. Cas. 
to Citizens’ State Bank. | Kaukauna — First National Bank; Alex. 
SeaTTLE—Boston National Bank; E. G. | McNaughton, Pres. in place of H. A. Fram- 
Ames, Vice-Pres., in place of H. G. Struve. _| bach; H. A. Frambach, Vice-Pres. in place 


—Seattle National Bank; M. D. Barnes, | of Alex. McNaughton; no Asst. Cas. in 
Asst. Cas—National Bank of Commerce; |_ place of Guy O. Babcock. 
no Vice-Pres. in place of S. G. Simpson.—— | KENOSHA—First National Bank; Geo. Yule, 
Washington National Bank; M. F. Backus, | _Vice-Pres. in place of R. F. Howe. 
Pres., in place of Edward O. Graves; C.J. | NEENAH — Manufacturers’ National Bank; 
Lord, Cas., in place of M. F. Backus. | D.C. Van Ostrand, Pres. in place of Hiram 
WALLA WALLA—Baker-Boyer Nat. Bank; H. | Smith; F.C. Shattuck, Vice-Pres. in place 
C, Baker, Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. Ba- | of D. C. Van Ostrand; Chas. Schriber, 2d 
ker, Vice-Pres. in place of F. C. Shattuck. 
WEST VIRGINIA. | New Lonpon —First National Bank; Hugo 
FarrMoNT—First National Bank; no Asst. | Kiel, Asst. Cas. 


Cas, in place of O. J. Sands.— Bank of | portage — First National Bank; E. P. 


Fairmont; Walton Miller, Cas. in place of | Drinker, Asst. Cas. 

C. W. Arnett. | STouGHTON — First National Bank; M. A. 
GLENVILLE—Gilmer County Bank; Nelson | Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

M. Bennett, Pres., deceased. | 
MANNINGTON—First National Bank; J. E. | WYOMING. 

Sands, Pres. in place of E. C. Martin; E.C. | BurraLo — First National Bank; no Asst. 

Martin, Vice-Pres. in place of J. E.Sands. |  Cas.in place of T. P. Hill. 
MORGANTOWN—Second National Bank; S§, | 

W. Hare, Cas. in place of D. C. Hoffman. | CANADA. 
‘1. Makys—First National Bank; J. F. Mal- | ONTARIO. 


lory, Pres. in place of Jno. F. Barron; 8S. | BeRtIn—Canadian Bank of Commerce; E. 
Ankrom, Vice-Pres. __L. Gower, Mgr. 


WISCONSIN. | MERRICKVILLE — Union Bank of Canada; 


APPLETON — Commercial National Bank; | ——Woolcombe, Sub-Mgr. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


INDIANA. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


psa lraag of Pendleton; in volun- | MancHEsTER—Guaranty Savings Bank; in 
ary hquidation, voluntary liquidation. 


MINNESOTA. 
Laraverre—A. J. Swenson (Bank of Lafay- NEW YORK. 
ette), HOMER - First National Bank; in voluntary 
NICOLLET—A_J. Swenson (Bank of Nicollet). liquidation. 
, MISSISSIPPI. RHODE ISLAND. 
"aks Pornt—Bank of Friars Point. PROVIDENCE—City National Bank; in vol- 
NEBRASKA. untary liquidation January 17.——Roger 
HARVARD—First National Bank; in volun- Williams National Bank; in voluntary liq- 





lary liquidation, January 10. uidation January 30, 
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NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES. 


By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the Bankers’ 
MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in ql] 
the reserve cities, at the date of the callon February 13, 1900. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of September 7, 1899, and 
December 2, 1899. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
of the comparison. In this complete shape the returns of National banks in the 
reserve cities are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


RESOURCES. Sept. 7, 1899. Dec. 2, 1899. Feb. 13, 1900. 
Loans and discounts $541,873,129 $474,717,243 $499,681,166 
DTD cictnce dcceekedisdshaeadbonsadssesseooseséneeorss 064 647,568 220,756 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 17,185,500 : 20,684,300 
U.S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 27,458,860 456,46 40,872,900 
U.S. bonds on hand ‘ 028,800 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 4,190,120 
Stocks, securities, etc yoy 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 14,832,651 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 2OoL Is 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 63 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Due from approved reserve agents 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing-house 
Bills of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 
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Gold Treasury certificates 

Gold clearing-house certificates 

Silver dollars 

Silver Treasury certificates 

Silver fractional coin 

Legal-tender notes 

U.S. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes 
Five per cent. redemption fund with Treasurer 
Due from U.S. Treasurer 
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21, 218, 336 
3,950,000 
829,566 


1,014/868 712,591 
$985,682,569  $852,231,515 $1,017,490,555 
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LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 700, $47,700,000 $56, eae 
Surplus fund 43.471 43,472,000 43,828 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 24,448, ‘3 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand.. 17,168,817 
state bank notes outstanding 16,'4~ 
Due to other National banks : 200,825, 740 
Due to State banks and bankers 95 945,212 
Dividends unpaid 108,620 6,458 
Individual deposits 6 382, 304 208 
a es 27,199,848 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 349,583 "166,409 
Notes and bills rediscounted 


: 00,000 . 
Bills ayable Pon 15455, 97 23,16, i 


sae 231, 515 $1, an sats 
25,65 p. Cc. 


* Total lawful money reserve............ endedenewse $177,584,088 $159,567,784 man 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YorK, March 5, 1900, 

CURRENCY LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS and the appointment of a receiver for the 
Third Avenue Railroad were about the only events to awaken interest in financial 
circles last month. There have been no other events to affect the monotony of good 
times that prevail almost universally. 

Considerable progress has been made toward enacting acurrency bill. The Sen- 
ate on February 15 passed the bill reported by the Senate Finance Committee some 
time ago, thus rejecting the bill which the House passed. The two measures were 
referred to a conference committee and then another measure was agreed upon on 
February 23, which differs very materially from both. The measure provides for 
the maintenance of the gold standard, an increased issue of bank notes, and the re- 
funding of a part of the public debt into two per cent. bonds payable after thirty 
years from their date of issue. 

The bonds which it is proposed to refund with the amount outstanding and 
amounts now held by the National banks are shown in the following table : 








HELD BY NATIONAL BANKS. 





outstanding. 


To secure Tosecure pub- otal 
notes. lic deposits. , 


| 
| Amounts 
| 








/ | $129,861,750 $38,690,150 | $168,551,900 
,009,700 | 18,845,100 11,642,000 30,487,100 
+ * 198,791,440 | 54,786,420 | 26,943,680 | 81,730,100 


| $839,182,220 | $203,493,270 $77,275,830 | $280,769,100 


! 








* Includes $35,880 refunding certificates. 


The bill proposes to refund all the debt except the two per cent. bonds now re- 
deemable amounting to $25,364,500 and the four per cents. maturing February 1, 
1925, and amounting to $162,315,400. Should the refunding be carried out no por- 
tion of the debt except the $25,364,500 two per cents. would be redeemable at the 
option of the Government for about twenty-five years. 

Of the bonds to be refunded the National banks hold one-third, or nearly $281,- 
000,000 out of the total of $839,000,000, and about one quarter of the total are used 
as the basis of bank circulation. Here alone there will be opportunity for consider- 
able expansion even if the banks do not increase their holdings of bonds. 

It will be a disappointment to people who are anxious to see the National debt 
extinguished at the earliest possible moment, to find the maturity of the bonds post- 
poned for twenty-five or thirty years. Since August ist last the Government reve- 
nues have exceeded the disbursements by $46,000,000. In February the surplus 
was nearly $8,000,000, and in January it was nearly $9,000,000. The total net debt 
of the United States is now only about $1,100,000,000. Between 1865 and 1882, a 
period of sevente:n years, with the annual interest charge three to four times as 
large as it is at present, the Government extinguished as much of its debt as the 
present total. Even that record has been beaten, for in eleven years, 1879-1890, the 











Government paid off $1,105,000,000 of its debt. 
like to see the Government continuing its debt-paying until every dollar is extin- 


guished. 
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There are many people who should 


The stock market has developed neither strength nor weakne s during the past 
month, but with few exceptions stocks reached higher prices sometime in February 
Asa rule the highest quotations were made in the 
early part of the month. The unfavorable disclosures regarding the Third Avenue 
Railroad, whose stock for many years had been considered an investment of the 
“gilt-edge” class, and the final appointment of a Receiver for the property, were 


than in the previous month. 


injurious to some extent in their effect on the general market. 


The collapse of the Third Avenue Railroad is a startling event, and the cause or 
causes, for more than one most likely has had a part in it, will be sought for with 
anxious interest. Here is a road which has paid substantial dividends for years 
suddenly placed in a Receiver’s hands, with millions of dollars of liens filed against 


its plant and roadbed. 


investors. 


Its effect must be to shake the confidence of conservative 


The holders of Third Avenue securities have had a very disagreeable experience. 
The stock, which sold at 1351g on January 3 last and at 242 on February 27, 1899, 
just about a year ago, touched 501g on February 28 and the end of the decline was 
not then assured. The first mortgage five per cent. bonds of the company were 
selling at 1171g on the last day of February, having declined from 125 on January 


15 and 1293¢ on June 29. 


That the general market suffered as little as it did from such a special disaster is 


evidence of the present stability of the stock market. 


Conservatism, however, is 


believed to be a valuable part of an operator’s equipment now and for the future. 
It is now almost three years since the revival in Wall Street began, and the upward 
pace in prices at times has been very rapid, while the volume of transactions has 


been at flood tide. 


measures the days of a generation of margin speculators. 
actions in the first two months of 1900 have fallen considerably below the total for 
the corresponding period of 1899, and it may be that the pendulum of activity 


swung to its extreme last year. 


Three years is a long period in Wall Street and not infrequently 
Stock Exchange trans- 


In the record of monthly sales of stocks, at the 


New York Stock Exchange since January, 1896, herewith presented, some useful 


hint may be found : 








| 

MONTH. 1896, | 1897 1898 1899 
Shares. | Shares. Shares Shares 

TT eT Ne 4,535,000 | 3,365,000 9,290,000 . 
Sl scnasscwteensens 5,203, | 2,808,000 8,950,000 16,106,000 
ia a i 4,586,000 | 5,040,000 10,087,000 17,742,000 
attain ncine cited 4,058,000 3,569,0_0 5,979,000 16,993,000 
a iniccimmauaimmeiiain ia 799, 3,342,000 9,191,000 4,956,000 
lai tt 4,370,000 6,437,000 9,173,000 10,904,000 
ant ygnatetaieeniagag 556, 6,896,000 4,792,000 8,387,000 
din eninmnaae y 11,435,000 12,105,000 12,985,000 
SOPUOMBBOT. .....ccccccsces 4,574,000 13,142,000 9,379,000 12,451,000 
inétesdsecensesccsscnt ae 8,022,000 7,463,000 10,899,000 
November................ 5,899,000 5,816,000 11,004,000 13,682,000 
SIU: iscdithiedieciidaiieiiuainatasdl 3,871,000 7,456,000 15,284,000 ,062,000 
Year | 54,650,000 77,323,000 | 112,697,000 | 176,419,000 


———— 

















1900. 





Shares. 
9,843,000: 
10,195,000: 


eeeeeeeeee 











We have given the figures for 1896 to show to what a low ebb the business of the 


Stock Exchange had fallen before the revival began in the following year. The 
ransactions were still smaller in 1894, only about 49,000,000 shares, but with that 
‘xception 1896 was the dullest year in a period of more than twenty years. In the 
summer of 1897 the improvement began and in August that year the transactions 


Were the largest for any month since December, 1886. September’s total of 13,000,- 
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000 shares was near the top record and was the greatest since November, 1885, ]j 
records were exceeded by the $15,000,000 total of December, 1898, and that again 
was surpassed five times in 1899. The transactions recorded in January last year, 
24,000,000 shares, stand now as without parallel. The total for the two months of 
this year is about 4,000,000 less than for January, 1899, alone. Whether the pendu- 
lum has begun to swing backward it is yet too early to predict. 

Since the stock market showed the first sign of improvement as regards activity 
the prices of stocks have made extraordinary gains. That the advances have beep 
based to a large extent upon conditions of prosperity is not to be denied. That 
many stocks are selling for more than they did three years ago because they are 
intrinsically worth more is testified to by the increased earnings of the properties 
and the increased dividends the shareholders are receiving. 

The extent of the advance that has occurred since the revival of activity began 
may be measured by the gains in a few of the active stocks shown by a comparison 
of the highest prices in February, 1900, and the lowest in August, 1897; such a 


comparison is made below : 
Lowest, Highest, Advance, 
Aug., 1897. Feb., 1900. per cent. 


Atchison, preferred 37% 
Brooklyn — Transit U7 46 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Sy 27 394 
St. Paul 

Northwest 


O 


29 


57 
2798 
4114 


Norfolk and Western, preferred 1 4444 
Northern Pacific 394 
tio Grande Western, preferred : 40% 


] 

Southern Pacific 

Southern, 3238 59 

American 83 ) 284 





3 


1 
yeneral Electric 35 129 944 
ES dtbieideenentnes 50 
Tennessee Coal and Iron 25 18% 


4334 

The stocks named above and the advances shown are fairly representative of the 
entire list dealt in at the Stock Exchange. A number of stocks have more than 
doubled in price since August, 1897, and no gain in the above list is less than twenty 
per cent. It has been a wonderful period for the optimist. As to the future, it 
continues to be a sealed book. 

The advance which has taken place in the price of cotton recently interests a large 
class of people, and affects directly the general prosperity of the country. The 
cottun producer has long been a sufferer from the abnormal price of his staple. The 
advance has brought the price up to 914 cents per pound for middling upland at 
New York, an advance since the first of the year of 1 13-16 cents. The price on 
March 1, last year, was 6 9-16 cents;. in 1898, 6 5-16 cents; in 1897, 73g cents; in 
1896, 7 11-16 cents; and in 1895, 5 9-16 cents. The present price is the highest 
recorded on March 1 since 1890, when it was 11 5-16 cents. 

When it is remembered that the cotton crop of the United States is from 
4,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,000 pounds a year, in 1898 and 1899 it was about 5,700,- 
000,000 pounds per annum, a difference of only one cent a pound in the price of 
cotton, it will be seen, means $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 to cotton producers. Com- 
pared with a year ago the advance is nearly three cents per pound, a very handsome 
increase in the total value of the cotton crop of the country. 

Raw cotton is one of the most important articles of export, and an advasce in its 
price has an important influence in the matter of our trade balances and in the 
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sterling exchange market. The decline in the price of co ton last year as compared 
with the price ruling in 1890 caused a loss in export value of our cotton shipped 
abroad in 1883-89 of $170,000,000. Nearly seventy per cent. of the cotton produced 
in the United States is exported, and any change in the market value of the staple 
is of more than local significance. 

The extent of our cotton production and export movement, with the average 
export price of cotton annually since 1890, are shown as follows: 











. — . . Exports of do- Value of Price per 

YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31. Annual crop. ‘nestie coiton. | exports. | pound. 

| Bales. Bales. Cents. 
DD, co cccssedsescessenessnscoesesens | 7,311,322 4,979,412 | $248,282,297 10.1 
— EERE SAREE 8,652,597 5,817,990 | 288,393,822 | 9.6 
Db nacccssenaveseddensqcssnteseses 9.035,379 5,893,868 | 256,998,351 8.7 
cccesocccesnesenseecesoeesncetes 6,700,365 4,473,205 | 189,016,511 — 8.5 
ices secscseceseevosnessssouveoess 7,549,817 5,300,458 205,350,022 7.8 
Picvccocecccnessesesdeseucesseeses | —- 9,901,251 6,850,327 (| 197,973,698 5.7 
Dccccccncsosecsstetsoneseuseseece 7,157,346 4,701,791 | 191,164,549 8.1 
Be ccccccccccescesvevesaseeevosesers | 8,757,964 6,036,713 | 223,776,966 7.4 
Bibcncscscccsconesensesessces coecs| nT 7,648,699 | 229,951,989 5.9 
i cxiiascsanainin tits eis 11,235,000 7,420,239 | 209,891,357 5.5 

} 


The export price of cotton for the year ended August 31, was the lowest 
recorded, 5.6 cents per pound, althongh the lowest average monthly price was 5.1 
cents in November, 1898. It advanced to 6.3 cents by April, 1899, and remained 
close .o that figure until September. There has been a steady advance since, how- 
ever, and the average for the month of January was 7.5 cents per pound, comparing 
with 5.6 cents for the same month in 1899. 

The cotton movement has been smaller than last year’s, the total exports for the 
five months ended January 31 having been 1,755,600,000 pounds, as compared with 
2,764,100,000 pounds in 1898-99, but the average price having been 7.1 cents as 
against 5.4 cents in the previous year, the value of the exports was not so very 
much less than in 1889, being $124,888,750, against $147,799,7383. There bas been 
an increase in the exports during the past month, however, at prices averaging 
probably at least two cents per pound higber than a year ago. 


EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1898-1900. 





| 














| 
| JANUARY. | * SEVEN MONTHS. 
| | eee | — 

| 1398. | 1899. 1900. 1898, 1899. 1900. 
—_— ae $24,893,783 | $25,619,140 $17,541,249 | $183,518,601 | $168,295,261 $156,009,735 
Cattleand hogs) 3,205,285 | 1,927,329 1'836,528 22.098, 16,211,076 ~ 15,841,838 
Provisions.....|  13,460:821 | 14,414,637 «11,508,340 88,198,879 | 95,009,995 97,705,516 
Mineral oils...., 3.989.811 3'817.129 6,339,185 "455,045 | 31,662,410 | 43,849,446 
Cotton..........| 27,627,185 | 28,951,528 27,104,291 150,505,851 | 154,827,582 | 133,959,417 








Total......... | $73,176,885 | $74,729,763 $64,329,593  $478,776,924 | $465,506.324 | $47,365,952 
Other exports., 35,249,789 | 40,861,685 53,291,337 | 239,590,483 284,089,791 352,765,136 


Aggregate... $108,426,674 | $115,591,446  $117,620,930 | $718,367,407 | $749,596,115 | $800,131,088 











eeeets.. seeena 50,827,714 | 58,289,771 75,826,975 | 340,616,530 | 366,913,381 | 486,402,905 
xcess of ex- — — | ——_—_____—__ |— _ | —$$<$<— | —_____- 
OES. ..ccc00 _ $57,598,960 $57,351,675 | $41,793,955  $377,750,877 | $382,652,734 | $313,728,133 
| | i 
* July 1 to January 31. 


For nearly three years the foreign trade movement has been showing balances of 
net exports of $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 or more a month. The large exports have 
unquestionably been a very important factor in the prosperity now prevailing. The 
foreign trade statistics have therefor come to be considered as an index of present 


























bas 5 
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conditions and of future prospects, and each month they are studied with interest. 
In breadstuffs and cotton there has been a serious decrease in values of exports, yet, 
in other articles of export the increase is so great as to make the aggregate larger 
than in previous years. The exports in January were $117,620,930, the largest ever 
reported for that month, yet there was a loss of $8,000,000 in breadstuffs compared 
with 1899, of nearly $3,000,000 in provisions and of $2,000,000 in cotton. 

The total exports for seven months ended January 31 were $800,131,088, an ip. 
crease of more than $50,000,000 over 1899 when the highest previous record wags 
made, yet breadstuffs show a loss of $12,000,000 and cotton of $20,000,000. 

THe Monty Market.—The local money market continues easy, although the 
large decrease in surplus reserves of the clearing-house banks might justify a stiff- 
ening of rates. It is expected, however, that when the new currency bill passes 
Congress there will be considerable expansion of the currency, while there are symp- 
toms of weakness in sterling exchange which may lead to gold imports snould any 
temporary stringency occur in the New York money market. Call money is in full 
supply and time money also, but rates for the latter are firm, The demand for com. 
mercial paper is light. At the close of the month call money ruled at 2 to 214 per 
cent., averaging about 214 percent. Banks and trust companies quoted 214 per 
cent. as the minimum rate, but some institutions have been lending at 2 per ‘om. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 414 per cent. for 60 to 90 days, 
and 414 @ 5 per cent. for 4 to 6 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial 
paper the rates are 414 @ 5 per cent. for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills receiv- 
able, 5 @ 514 per cent. for first class four to six months single names, and 6 @ 7 per 
cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates IN NEw YORK CIry. 


Z Oct. 1. | Nov. 1. | Dee. 1, | Jan. 1, Feb. 1 | Maren 1, 











Per cent.) Per cent.' Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. om. 
i838 — 5 —7 6 —25 | 2 2 —-2% 


Call loans, bankers’ balances \3s — 
— a banks and trust compa. 


| | 
|6 — | %— 
4— 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 raked s ’ 


6 6 
(6 6 
6 6 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
6 6 — 6 4 —4%/|5 — 
5 6 
5 6 
6 7 


months. 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 
receivable, 60 to 9) days | - | 4 —444 | 44-5 
Commercial paper prime single | | 
—5% 514-6 — |4%-5 |5 —% 

} 
—8 | 5%—6 6 —7 


- out 


names, 4 to 6 months 5 —5% 
Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months..... neseeenees 6 


| 
‘ 














New York City Banxs.—The deposits in the New York Clearing-House banks 
increased $34,000,000 in February, making an increase of $90,000,000 since the mid- 
dle of last December, and they now are nearly $830,000,000. A year ago, however, 
they amounted to $910,000,000. The banks have resumed lending at a liberal rate, 
and in the four weeks of February increased their loans $55,000,000. Reserves have 
been reduced more than $8,000,000, about equally divided between specie and legal 


New YorkK City BaNKsS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEE. 





| { } | | 
° ° i tla- Y * 
Loans. Specie. Pom. sl | Deposits. | —— —_ | Clearings. 
} } | 
| 





Feb. 3... $699,582,600 $162,765,100 | $67,085,500 | $795,917,300 | : 
te .«+ 720,785,000 | 165,029,600 00 | 814,786,900 | 27,897,57 
~ Bise< 734, 419,200 | 163,733,500 | 821,018,100 | saneces | 3 


“24°. 745,455,100 | 162,684, 060, 0UU | 
March 3... Be 076,100 | 158,177,900 | 829,917,000 | 138,641 























tenders. 
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The surplus reserve is reduced from $30,000,000 to $13,000,000. An in- 


crease of $1,700,000 in circulation in the last four weeks and of $2,300,000 in thetwo 
months of the year, is one of the noticeable features of the bank statements. 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE ‘FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 

















1898. 1899. 1900. 
MONTH. | 
; Surplus . Surplus , Surplus 
Deposits. | pvt | Deposits oeuvres. Deposits, enivee. 
a a 
January ...... $675,064,200 $15,788,750 | $823,037,700 $19,180,975 | $740,046, $11,168,075 
February 722,484,200 | ~35,6091450 | 861.637, 39,232,025 |  795.917.300 | 30,871,275 
March........- 729,214,300 22,729,125 910,573,600 30,334,400 917, 13,641, 
Apel. ...cccvee 682. 800 30,720, 898,917, DTT itnkenntcece | eeegdetnaces 
BP ocsccee cove 658, 300 44,504,675 883,595,300 DE <0: aedees E epededebaene 
— 696,006,400 53,704,600 890,061 ,600 SD deck cntudene l ébubenadanse 
PT seenee +066 750,074,600 62,013, 905,127,800 DTT! ccccdeneessa | edavececetes 
Pe 741,680,100 41,904, 47 862,142,700 REE tkccenseneed | cesacce -d600 
September 752,389,800 14,990,050 849,793,800 DI cstenubseued | seunsesecces 
October....... 702,128,200 15,327,150 785,364,200 DE éb¢enssscene | ecccseeyoese 
November .... 761,574,200 26,091,550 761 ,635,500 DTT istecaseoses | eoneeseeeves 
December...... "525 17,097,950 | 748,078,000 Sc cris non | cunedeadanan 




















Deposits reached the highest amount, $914,810,300, on March 4, 1899, loans, $793,852,900 
on July 8, 1899, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on February 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banxs—NEw YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 























| | Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in 
Loans and on | Mies with Clear- 
Dates. Investments. Deposits. | Specie. a one 'ing-House are = Y.| Surplus. 
| "| agents. 

Feb. 3..... $58,442, $62,962,400 | $2,519,200 | $3,544,900 | $7,380,600 | $1,876,400 *$419,500 
a 58,309 64,385,800 | 2,563,500 3,835,900 8,142,700 2,180,500 615,250 
ae 58,690 64,046,700 2,451,000 3,704,900 7,605,900 2,259,600 9,725 
. 59,008, 64,349,700 2,554,300! 3,566,200 7,600,500 2,331,400 025 

Mar. 3 58,516, 63,574,900 | 2,607,700 | 3,632,500 7,719,500 2,072,700 138,675 

* Deficit. 


BosTON AND PHILADELPHIA Banks.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 


Boston BANKS. 





























| 
Dates Loans. | Deposits. Specie. ——. | Cireulation.| Clearings. 
Feb. 3........ $17,765,000 | $190,388,000 | $15,110,000 $7,632,000 $5,391,000 | $19,714,700 
m TS 178,821,000 | 194,434,000 14,726,000 7,376,000 | 5,387,000 27,208,300 
E  Miieenenen 179,196,060 | 194,647,000 14,692,000 1,226,000 5,442,000 126,206,700 
aaa 178,749,000 | 194,005,000 14,485,000 7,177,000 5,443,000 98,623,100 
Mar, 3.000077 178,590,000 | 192°937000 | 14,038,000  _7/202'000 | 5,456,000 122'257.700 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
. : 
Dates Loans. | Deposits. | Law, oe eee | eoeteten.| Clearings. 
Pe a | | ae 
yee | $136,388,000 | $158,123,000 | $42,316,600 $5,597,000 | $93,899,500 
y hbecrccnvnpibpiennal 36! 158,681,000 | 42.404.000. | 5,613,000 88,786,200 
a eceeeeceeeeeeeeses| 189,891,000 | 161,625,000 | 42,694,000 5,626,000 $1,801,900 
itibinéascnaanadeiniaial | 139,796,000 | 163,270,000 | 44,295,000 5,760,000 70,948,200 
Rp beteteini | 140,205,000 | 164,600,000 | 45,491,000 | 5,884,000 104,683,125 








Moyty Rates ABRoap.—The three leading European banks maintained their 


rates of discount unchanged throughout the month, and the Bank of England still 
ames four per cent., the Bank of France 314 per cent. and the Bank of Germany 


dts per cent. 
q 


The Bank of Austro-Hungary reduced its rate from 5 to 444 per cent., 
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the Bank of the Netherlands from 4 to 313 per cent. and the Bank of Belgium from 
416 to 4 percent. Late in the month open market rates generally showed a tendency 
to advance. Discounts of sixty to ninety day bills in London at the close of the 
month were 3°, @ 3%¢ per cent., the same asa month ago. The open rate at Paris 
was 33, @ 34 per cent., against 314 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frank. 
fort 4%, @ 5 against 4 per cent. a month ago. 


Money RATES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Oct. 13. “Nov. 10. | Bes. 8. 











London—Bank rate of discount 
Market rates of discount: 

60 days bankers’ drafts 
6 months bankers’ drafts.. 
Loans—Day to day 

Paris, open market rates 

rlin, 

Hamburg, 

Frankfort, 

—* 

Vien 

St. Petersbu rg,” 

Madrid, 

Copenhagen, 














EvuRoOPEAN BaAnks.—The Bank of ieaaitiaia taal about $2,0 000,000 gold eit 
the past month and now holds $11,000,000 more than it did a yearago. The Bank 
of France gained nearly $5,000,000 and the Bank of Germany about $9,000,000. 
Compared with a year ago the Bank of France has gained $19,000,000, the Bank of 
Austro-Hungary $40,000,000 and the Bank of Spain $14,000,000. The Bank of Ger- 
many has lost $2,500,000 and the Bank of Russia nearly $80,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





January 1, 1900, 7 | February i 1900. March 1, 1900, 


| 
| — 
| 
| 





Gold. | Siwer. | Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silver. 





England............. £2, 342, 0r| | £35,501, 931 | £33, 142.677 
France 75,830,814 72,910,921 
26,985,000 29 255,000 

7°") 38'372:000| 10; 37,887,000 29'832, 000 
Spain 13,600,000 14.47 13,600,000 000 —-11.202°000 
etherlands 64, 4,360,000 3,01; 4. 313, 000 
Nat. Belgium 3,010 1000 1,505,000 | 2,884,000 | 8,147,000 


Totals £187, 614, 558 £91,610,853 |£197,048,745 | £90,816, 096 £184,402,598 














BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


Nov. 15, 1899. 309.| Dec. 13, 13, 1899. | Jan. 11, 1900. wo, | Feb. “1 1900. 








etnies (exc. b’k — bilis) 7 £ £28, 325, 855 | £28,469,700 
Public deposits 8,950,245 | D2 9, 937,021 12/5 570,06 061 
Other deposits 569 5,7 44,220,383 a 497, 897 
Government securities 1 19, 057, 157 8, 

Other securities ‘ 90! 32;391.913 27,387,7 
21,831,856 
33,357,711 


ad 9 




















5% 
334% 
984 








= of Sonosie (234 per cents.)........../ 
Price of silver per ounce 2744d. . 27 7.d. 


Average price of wheat...........cccccoee | 26s. 7d. . 7d. 25s. 9d. 








ns 





ForEIGN ExcHaNncE.—The sterling exchange market was quiet during the month 
and quotations moved within a narrow range. Recent buying of cotton has caused 
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an increased supply of cotton bills and this had a weakening effect on sterling late 


in the month. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





— 

















9 
Week ended transfers. | commercial, Sterling 
60 days. | Sight | ee Long. 60 days. 
3 ere rr @ 4.844 | 4 a8 Oe | 4.88 @ 4.884. 4.8316 @ 4.8394 4.838 @ 4.84 
© Oe ciedae Bid @ A816 | 4.8744 4 @ 4.87146 | 4.873, @4.88 | 4.8334 @ 483 @ 4.84 
a es kd 4.8414 | 4.8716 @ 4.8734 | 4.88 @ 4.88% | 18310 © £8384 4.83 @ 4.84 
> Oe, ccesengeee 4.8334 @ 4.84 4.8714 @ 4.8746 | 4.8734 @ 4.88 4.8314 @ 4.83% | 4. a @ 4.8334 
a Gisesssauien 4.8234 @ 4.83 4.8614 @ 4.8614 | 48634 @ 4.87 | 4.8214 @ 4.82% | 4.8134 @ 4.8234 





FoREIGN EXxCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRsT oF Eaco MONTH, 





————o 











Nov. 1 Dee. 1. Jan. 1 
Sterling Bankers—60 days...... 4,8234— 3 4.81 — %4/| 4.8134— 2 
i enhpade '4.8644— 34) 4.8644— 16/| 4.8744— % 
we sas Cables....... : 87144— | - ae 4.8534— 9 
* Commercial long ...... $134— 2 8044— %/4814— % 
“ _Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4 ‘stig 3 26 | t 7034-8154 4.80144— 
Paris—Cable CFANSTOTS ...ccccccs 5.174— 5.18344— % | 5.16%— 
Bankers’ 60 days......... | 5.21%— Y, | | 5.22t6— 5.23844— 2% 
° Bankers’ sight........... 5.1834— 16 | 5.1934— 184%— _ 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5.20 — | 5.2114—2056 | 5.2114—20% 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........| 9444-- 36! 944%— 4] 93818— % 
- Bankers’ sight.......... | Syea—- 4| 9H — iZ 9434—-  % 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 193¢— 5.20 % 3.193g—18% 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight....; 403,— | 40%— 40%,— % 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... | 2618— %) 26%4— + 2634— # 
Italian lire—sight... .....00521.2) 5,524 -60 80 — 47g | 5.5834 -5114 























Feb. 1. March 1. 
4.84 — 4 /48384— % 
tes *— i tarig— % 
183% 4% | 483 — 14 
483 —4 | 4,8244— 34 
5.15%—15 | 5.164— 
5.1934—1 5.20%— 15 
5.1614 —155¢ | 5.1714—16% 
5,1834— 5.2054 — 

944— ¥% + a yA 


5.52i4—4834 








Com AND Bunion Quorartons. —Following : are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion: 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 





Bid. Asked. | 

Ny CU in cinnnedesdeeetas $.55 $.70 | Twenty marks........ 
Mexican dollars. .......sccccccs A734 49 | Spanish doubloons... 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. .4444 4544 Spanish 25 pesos...... 
Cs totnesseeeeecoses 4.85 8 | exican doubloons.. 
Victoria sovereigns............ 4.86 4.88 | Mexican 20 pesos..... 
RR EEN 94 96 | Ten guilders.......... 
4: errr 3.86 3.89 


Bid. Asked. 


$4.73 $4.77 
15.50 15.70 
4.78 4.80 
15.50 15.70 
19.53 19.65 
3.96 4.0 


Fine gold bars on the first of bap month were at par to 44 per cent. premium on the Mint 


value. 
bars, 59% @ 605¢ce. 


Bar silver in London, 27 
Fine silver (G 


d. per ounce. 


New York market for large commerciai silver 
overnment assay), 60% @ 6144c. 


GoLD AND SILVER CormnaGE.—There were coined at the mints in February, 
$18,401,900 gold, $1,940,000 silver, all standard dollars, and $126,800 minor coins, a 


total of $15,468,700. 


J anuary i ocmaneneees 
Re 


eee eer eee we eeeeeeeeeee 
eee eee ee eee ee eee eeeee 
eee eee ee ewe see ee eens 


November..........secee- 
December 





COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

















1898. 1899. 1900. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silver. 
$3,420,000 | $1,624,000 $18,032,000 $1,642,000 $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 
4,085,302 | 1,167,564 14,848,800 | 1,598,000 13,401,900 1,940,000 
5,385,463 | 1,488,139 12" SPEED | SEEEE | oc ccccncsee | saccenceses 
8,211,400 948, TIOAMS| BIODAMD | 2.200.000. | coccccccces 
7,717,500 | 1,433, GEE MID Li cococsncce | cccccecces 
6,903,982 | 1,432,185 8,159,680 | 2,155,019... eee eee cece eee 
5,853,900 | 127,884 5,981,500 | 794,000 ........ 22. | cece eeee ees 
9,344,200 | 2,850,000 10,253,100 | 2,288,636 | oo... eee e eee ees 
7,385,315 | 2,178,389 6,860,947 | 2,441,268 oo... sce. | cece eeeees 
5,180. 8,354,191 | 8,220,000 | 8,318,569 | ........... | ceccccevecs 
5,006,700 | 2,755,251 | 6,643,790 | 2,812,000 | ......0..2. | ceeeeeeeees 
9,492,045 | 3,275,481 7,469,952 | 1,886,605 ...... stun A eainenene 
$77,985,757 | $23,034,034 $111,344, 220 | 8%, 061,519 $24,916,900. $4,304,161 
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SrLvER.—The fluctuations in the price of silver in London were not important, 
and the closing price for the month was 2714d. per ounce, a net decline since Jan- 
uary 31 of 316d. 


MonTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1897, 1898, 1899. 





1898. | 1899, | 1900, | | ' 1899. | 1900, 


| 


High| Low.) High| Low.) High’ Low. * | Hi .| High| Low.| High| Low. 


January..| 26% | Jul | 21% zt 3% | 
ten eb ooh | 27 | A aol 3 2784 oie 
March... o78¢ '/Se : ai cas 26! 
tr 
ne 








MONTH. 














2676 18 


es f | | | zs 2611 
ms | pene | 27 ii 


bts 
NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The National banks increased their circulation 
$2,447,685 in February, but the circulation based on Government bonds was in- 
creased $3,443,240. The lawful money deposited to retire circulation was reduced 
$995,555. The bonds deposited to secure circulation were increased more than 
$4,000,000, and the pending currency legislation has already begun to influence infla- 
tion. 



































NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


| Nov. 30, 1899.| Dec. 81, 1899. Jan. 81, 1900. Feb. 28, 1900. 








Total amount outstanding | $246, 195,523 $246,987,193 | $249,434,878 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds | 210, 166, 789.213, 610, (29. 
Circulation soouved | by lawful money.. : 36,435 36. 820,40 04 35, 824,849 
. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of isn’ 2 per cent 


Five per cents. of 1894 
Four per cents. of 1895 16, 
Three per cents. of 1898 51,959,960 52,126,820 920 | 54, 786, 420 


$234,484,570 | $235,830,170 | $240,172,270 

















The National banks have a on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
; per cents of 1891, $1,927,500; 4 per cents of 1907, $38,690,150; 5 per cents, of 1894, $11,642, 

per cents. of 1895, "$10, + e 3 per cents, of 1898, $26,943,680 ; District of Columbia 3.65’s, i924, 
te 000; a total of $89,524, 


The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $81,350. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—A surplus of nearly $8,000,000 
for the month of February is reported by the Government, making for the eight 
months of the fiscal year a total of nearly $38,000,000 which compares with a deficit 
of $99,000,000 for the corresponding period of last year. The receipts in February 
were $45,631,000, an increase over 1899 of nearly $8,000,000, while the disbursements 
were $37,738,000, a decrease from 1899 of more than $6,000,000. 

The revenues for the eight months increased $53,000,000, and the expenditures 
decreased $84,000,000, 


UnitTep StTaTEs TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 


Fi ere. Since February, Since 
Source, July 1, 1899. Source. 1900. July 1, 1899. 


$155, 867,003 
Internal revenue... nysogee 195,848,519 
Miscellaneous 4,981,575 26,721,403 











] 
] 
] 
I 


12,955,364 
$45,631,265  $378,436,925 3,512,393 877 
Excess of receipts... 7,892,793 37,763,313 $37,738,472  $340,673,612 
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| Net Gold 


n 
Treasury. 























1899. 1900. 
MONTH. Net Gold 
. Expen- '. . Expen- 
a) ee |) ee, | Oe | Se 
SRUMALT oc ccccccoccceces $41,774,930 | $51,122, $228,652, $48,012,165 
a. socseveunsosens 37,909,332 918, 231,124,628 | 45,631,265 
ih ccoce eenseneeunes ,030, GREE | SIE | cccccceseoe | ceccece-s« 
i 0s. congauennitalald 41,611,587 | 65,949, 1 einen Exienanssaintite 
BP ccccccocccossesesnces 44,786,013 | 40,513,004 TE <<: \gudeeus 1 abheusnees 
sicenenuiiedaimadeialiael SRM) MEI i .c.ccccccce | scosencees 
egerndedt eeeedeuns 56,561,090 254, ‘edetbindiied | eateceiins 
Lp scceeetsuceonnde GR | EINE | ccccccecces | coceeseses 
bevesesesaeaes 37,579,373 PT. stccteseeas | Sonne win 
44,174,026 | 252,223,797 | .... ce ceees | acentounnes 
scapbaiseeiiliiidanl 40,769,847 | 289,744,905 | oo. ...cccc5 | cececeeees 
souneneccedein 39,145,559 | 236,909,230 seeeeeeeeee | seeeeeeeees 











| $39,189,097 *$217,781,899 
"7,788,472 | *232'049.708 


| 

© | @eeeeeee8e080@ 
| 

*- | @@#e@ee@ee8888 


* | @eee8@e ee eee 
















of $6,000,000 in the net cash balance. 
February 28, was $1,118,886,059, a decrease for the month of nearly $7,000,000. 


* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 


UnitED States Pusiic Dest.—The only changes of any importance now 
occurring in the items that constitute the public debt statement are in the issues of 
certificates and in the cash in the United States Treasury. 
of about $4,000,000 in certificates, an increase of $14,000,000 in total cash assets, and 
The debt, less cash in the Treasury on 


UNITED StTatTEs Pusuiic DEBT. 


There was an increase 




























Jan. 1, 1899.| Jan. 1,1900. | Feb. 1, 1900. | Mar. 1, 1900. 
Interest bearing debt : ae 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent......... $25,364,500 $25,364,500! $25,364,500 $25,364,500 
“4 ** 1907, rr rerr 559,650,200 545,366,550 | 545,345,350 | 545,345, 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... 39,100 37,170 | . 35, 
Loan of 1904, 5 per cent............eeee. 100,000,000 95,009,700 | 95,009,700 95,009,700 
~ 2... sieneieenunnned 162,315,400 | 162,315,400 = 162,315,400 162,315,400 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ 192,846,780 , 198,679,000 198,791,440; 198,791,440 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $1,040,215,980 $1,026,772,320 | $1,026,863,050 | $1,026,862,120 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,237,200; = 1,208,500; =—:1,208,410 1,208,000 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,735,013 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 | 345,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 28,868,814 36,299,218 36,440,318 35,563,340 
Fractional CUFTENCY...........eeeeeeeeee 6,883,974 6,880,558 | 880, 6,880,558 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... $382,487,801 $389,914,640 | $390,055,740 | $389,178,761 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,423,940,982 | 1,417,895,460 | 1,418,127,200 | 1,417,248,882 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in | | 
the treasury : | | 
i stackinidnnicceannnie 36,808,999 184,844,619 208,213,819; 210,260,779 
ae — —  ncdaamsasassnsensssennses 399,430,504 401,464,504 405,363, O75, 
Certificates of deposit...............0.. 20,685,000 12,350,000 | 14,600,000 15,370,600 
Treasury notes Of 1890 ..........seeeeeee 96,523,280 88,320,280 87,871,280 87,198,000 
Total certificates and notes........... $553,447,783 $686.979,403 , $716,048,603 | $720,204,283 
iin cus cictennecanenie 1,977,388,765  2,104,874,863  2,134,175,803 | 2, 187,453,165 
Cash in the Treasury : | 
ree 9:30,431,351 | 1,048,006,042  1,083,428,561 | 1,097,457,040 
Demand liabilities.............sececeeees 666, 764,410,589 790,987,588 | 799,094,217 
lia i nant aaa $294,764,695 $283,595,453  $292,490,973 | $298,362,823 
Gold reserve. ..... hecsnceaetebdantesvesns , 000, 100,000,000 , 100,000,900 100,000,000 
SY MI scieaninbaouiedwonmens 194,764,695 183,595,453, 192,490,973 198,362,823 
a ee ee nr $294, 764.695 $283,595,453 | $292,490,973 | $298,362,823 
Total debt, less cash in the aemenide 1,129, 176,286 1,134,300,007 | 1,125,626,227 | 1,118,886,059 


SO 
































































ForeiGN TrADE.—For six consecutive months ending with January the exports 
of merchandise have exceeded $100,000,000 a month, a record never before equalled. 
In that time the aggregate exports were $705,000,000, exceeding the extraordinary 
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totals in the six. months from October 1, 1898, to March 31, 1899, inclusive. J anuary 
exports were $117,620,000, an increase over the same month in 1899 of $2,000,000, 
and the largest ever recorded for that month. Imports have also increased, reach. 
ing nearly $76,000,000, the largest for any month since June, 1897. The exports 
exceeded the imports by nearly $42,000,000, making the net exports for the seven 
months of the fiscal year $313,728,183. We exported net $3,703,018 gold and 
$2,468,864 silver. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANDISE. | | 
MONTH OF | Gold Balance. Silver Balance, 


JANUARY. 





_ Exports. _ Imports. | Balance. 








$81,229,964 | $67, 547, 900 | Exp.,$13,682, 064 exp. $24,905,595 Exp., $2. Lr, 783 
86,970,028 ,600 | 18, 24.576 2.497480 
93,951,883 | 51. "354 018; * 42, 597, 885 | ‘Imp., _ 500, 951 

108,426,674 ; “ 57,598,960 | 3,834,751 

115,591,446 *  57°351.675| ** 4,636,893 

117,620,930 | 75,826,975 “  41°793:955| Exp., 3,703,018 

SEVEN MONTHS. | | 

501,902,934 407,917,635 | Exp., 93,985,299 | Exp., 46,256,289 Exp., 15,658,555 

524,964,969 | 478,716,717 |S 46,248,252 | 61,862,559 18,791,884 

655,177,127 278, ** 291,899,110 | Imp., 64,022,219 19,677,032 

8,367,407 | 340.616,530| “ 377,750,877 | 22,449,230 14,238,859 

749,596,115 | 366,943,381 | ‘  382.652,734! ‘ — 60,235,087 15,212,720 

800,131,088  — 3132728,183 | “61418212 12,403,439 





, bs 
! 





MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. —Theve was a slight dounens 
in circulation in February although there were extensive changes in some of the 
forms of money. There were decreases of $7,000,000 in gold coin, and of $3,000,000 
in gold certificates, and gains of $1,000,000 in silver dollars, of $3,000,000 in silver 
certificates and $5,000,000 in National bank notes. 

MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 














Jan. 1, ‘1899. | Jan. 1, 1900. | Feb. 1, 1900. Mareh 1,1000, 





Gold coin $667 ,796,579 a 977, 830 -/: 4, i ‘g612, 833, 489 
hs 2 indennmenndjadeaeceedes 65,183,553 70. 0,420, 047 0 69, 139, 
Subsidiary silver 627, 76, 651.32 . 3 | 74,792, ‘310 
Gold certificates | 35,200,259 161,122,797 3,883 181,266, 337 
GE 6 cn cucncnecacdeeteceoes 392,331,995 395, 396,519,045 400,103,487 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 94,942,741 85,940, % 
United § te 312,415,738 
Currency certificates, Act June 8, 1872... 20,465, 11,980, 14,580, 

National bank notes 238,337,729 242,001,643 | 240,885,761 245, 739,581 


$1,807,301 412 $1,980,398,170 |$2,003,149,355 |$2, oe 981,791 
Population of United States 75, "330, 76,977,000 77,118,000 7.2 5,000 
Circulation per capita | $25.73 $25.98 "$25 93 




















SuprPLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED States.—The total stock of money in the 
country increased nearly $5,700,000, about $3,000,000 of which was in gold and 
$2,500,000 in National bank notes. 

SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1899. Jan. 1, 1900, | Feb 1, 1900. March 1. 





$31 532.9 $881,696 
144,476,933 141, 246, 731 
= 742,703 
80,778, 918 
Subsidiary silver 587 79, 643, 721 


United States notes 346,68 ¥ eae 
i 277 223 














Certificates and Treasury 1 notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Tr easury y are 
not included in the above statement. 














ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of February, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1900, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1899: 








YEAR 1899.| HiGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1990.| FEBRUARY, 1900. 


| 















































|'High. Low. Closing. 
20 





ee Low. Highest. | Lowest. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.) 24% 17 22\44—Feb. 28 1854—Jan. 8) 
» preferred ........++-- 681g 505¢| 6544—Feb. 28) 58'44—Jan. 11 | 
Baltimore & Ohio............. e1Y6 43% | 647%4—Feb. 14) 554—Jan. 8 | 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ | 85 tee 80144—Feb. 20, 7234—Jan. 9° 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 137 —s«@61 77 —Jan. 31 | 6444—Feb. 28 | 
Canadian Pacific.............. 9914 845¢| 9934—Feb. 13, 905%—J 4 
Canada Southern.............. 70 4074 | 4—Jan. | 475g—Feb. 27 
Central of New Jersey........ 12634 97 11934 Jan. 2/115 —Jan. 6 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 31% 2334 | 3] ~ Jan. 2) 283@--Feb. 26 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...... 14914 14414 | —Feb. 7 | 119% -Jan. 10 
Chicago & E. [llinois.......... 1 4 59 % —Feb. 26| 88 —Jan. 31 | 
» preferred............. 132¢ se | 1124 —Jan. 5/120 —Jan. 17| 
Chicago, Great Western...... 2054 103g' 144—Feb. 6) 115g¢—Jan. 11 | 
Chic., ndianapolis & Le eergnthaneen Le gi | galt Nm a 154 = - 

»  preferre HY | 566 —Feb. 27) 4544—Jan. 2 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paui!: | 1385 11234 | g—Feb. 2 | 1544—Jan. 10 
POOTOETOG oo cccccccess ° | 17384%—Jan. —Jan | 
Chicago & | N + oa gaememmesel | & te | iosg Feb. - oon —— . | 
9 I cessiccesceks | —Jan. | —Jan 
Chicago, Rock I. & Pacific. ...| 12244 100 | 111ig- Feb. 7 | 1044%—Jan. 9| 
Chic., St. whee = —e. & Om.. | ove a | eee od le . 
" PT «sacesaneese 5 |173 —Feb. |172 —Feb. 
Chicago var nmr Transfer... | $Br4 a | al 10 | A. —_—— 4 
© RR cncncceceses —Feb. 7); 32 —Jan. 
Cley., Cin., oe ~ ten Louis.. ue 1244 | Pi, 4 a a | 
Co) eee 08 | 109%—Jan. 106 —Feb. | 
cerean a Ay Wheeling. 1634 - | 2244—Feb. 20) 9 —_ 4 
ol, Fuel & Iron Co......ccccee | 48%-—Feb. 6) —Jan | 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 2934 163" | | “199 *—Jan. 3 | 1791 —Feb. 27 | 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 12534 10614 119 —Jan. 3| 113 —Jan. 8| 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 194 i | 186 —Feb. 20 173144—Jan. 30) 
Denver & Rio Grande......... | 20%—Fe b. 8) 16%—Jan. 10° 
8 PROTOTTOG. ....00.0000. 30 63° | 7344—Feb. 7! 664%—Jan. 10) 
ee eiseanbeecidennensen 164 10 1814— Feb. 9, 113g—Jan. 9 
— a per esenneeeensecenes 24 ak -- >. “| i55¢—Jan. 10 | 
Evansville & Terre Haute... 4614 36 4814—Feb. 5 | 401g—Jan. 5 | 
ee + 10834 117 * Feb. 20;111 —Jan. 8) 
© = BMOTIORR. .cccccccces 133 |: 14946—Feb. 2/ 142%-Jan. 11 | 
:. ie 124 eg We lie Feb. 20 
" Bis, PAFBO....cccee é 6 2 | —Feb. 
Great Northern, preferred.. - 195 * 142% | 174% Jan. 3 156 —Feb. 28 | 
ner ee alley... pnecedeceuns rity, eae | ME Aen = lk 4 
, WGSCTTOS occcecedcces 4 | 6444—Fe 3 —Jan. | 
Illinois Central............0006 122 105% | 1144%—Jan. 25/)110%—Jan. 9 
lowa —o pneevcooeeses a4 10% IE Ne y | 4 a S| 
' ES esanccsnsese . | §544—Feb. | —Jan | 
med “Gu, Pitts. & Gulf.... i . os 1254—Keb. . en a | 
_ eee D —Jan. | 7 —Fe 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 24 14%| 27 —Jan. 2) 2%—Feb. 16. 
Long - Sestecres jedndeawnndn a f | = ——. m.. 6 a bi 4 
Louisville & Nashviiie:!!!711.) ‘seag 63 | s984—Feb. 28 | 77ig—Jan. 9 
Manhattan consol............. 13334 854/101 —Feb. 14; 905%—Jan. 16 
ite i M6 | tigokob, 1s | ioegam, 8 
° TEP sasteeseseosée Ya—FreD. —Jan. 
—e = _ Di 3514 | _o 5 | a | 
me 5 EES 73% | —Feb. 2 %4—Jan. 1: 
Missouri, ng >) ——hee 15 9% | 1034—Feb. 10, 10 —Jan. 5) 
Miseo preferred aaibibe: éibande 4514 283g, 34%—Feb. 6), 314—Jan. 11 
y peer RRR 52% 33 4'%—Feb. 14 | —Jan. ll 
Obile & Ohio. ........ 0.0000. 52 82 | 47 —Feb. 8) 39 —Jan. 12 

N.Y. Cent. & Hudson River..' 14434 120 (188 —Jan. 5 | 13334—Feb. 26 








2216 
6514 62 ©6514 
6474 581% 624 
80144 744 1914 
"7 «B46 «BIG 
993%, 96 9834 
50 «AT5K «ABU 
11834 11616 11646 
3014 R76 
127 12134 «124 
“98 90 oo 
122 122 ~=—«128 
14% B% 1% 
25, 16 21h 
56 48% —~C*«*SCS 
12514 11834 128 
17314 171“ 171% 
16374 160 160 
19914 19854 19914 
Dre lisse 11834 
4 
173° 6«172~=CO«173B 
2% ll oll 
4 e 
108 106 106 
2% 18 19 
4814 4216 4436 
196 17916 18416 
uy 15 ~~ 5 
186 177 180% 
2144 18 19% 
7314 694 7134 
B4 1% 1B 
Baie 48 
205, 194 20 
4814 4634 48% 
117 114 = 115i 
1494 146 (146 
49° 484607 
299144 122 122 
16lte 156 156 
347% 3316 3434 
6444 606 62% 
11434 112 113% 
444, °«212~«414 
Big CO 
123, 8 123% 
94 73 7 
21° 2056 21% 
85 8344 84 
yn an 
893, 914 8256 
101s 9BWG(4BG 
182, Ste 714 
13% 11% = 123% 
a a 
1034 10 1034 
3%, 32 38 
41%, 44 4614 
47 40%H_—C«S 
13644 13034 13846 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continuea, 





YEAR 1899. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1900. 





N. ¥. Cotaaee ~! St. Louis.. 


wg erred.. 
N. Y.. New aven & Harti. 
i? me * Ontario & Western.. 


Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 


» pref tr. receipts 


Pacific Mail 

Pennsy)vania R. R 

People’s Gas & “Coke of ag 
Pitte., Cin. A mn & St. Louis.. 


Pullman 
Readin 


" a prefered 
» 2d preferred 





St. Louis & San cae. re 


" lst preferr 
» 2d 
St. Louis = 


Southers | Pacific Co 
Southern Railway 
" preferred 


refer 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 


Texas & Pacific 


Union Pacific 
» preferred 


Western 
Wheeling bs Lake Erie 


second preferred.... 


” 
Wisconsin Central 
preferred 


** INDUSTRIAL” 
——— Co. Oil Co 


pre 
Amartenh Steel & & Wire Co.. 
" erred 
American none Ref. Co.. 
American Tin Plate Co 
American Tobacco Co 


Conti a Tobacco Co 
referred 


Federal Steel Co 
” preferred 


General Electric Co 


Glucose Sugar Refinding Co.. 


International Paper Co 

. referred 
National Lead Co.............. 
N ational Steei Co 


pre 


Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 
U.s. Leather Co 


>" pemen swe 


|High. Low. 


| 
| 





1984 11% 
29 
Ee 199 
287 


80 
20734 156 


B84 424 
384 
ie 4 


4444 27 


| 189%—Jan. 





Lowest. 
124%4—Jan. 
32 —Jan. 
2124%4—Jan. 
20%—Jan. 
| 2254—Jan. 
| 67 —Jan. 
135g—Jan. 
50144—Jan. 
| 724—Jan. 


| 353g¢—Feb. 
. 4d | 128%4—Jan. 
AE ga 


Highest. 
gt og 
—Feb. 


21584 
2544 
33Y4 
75Y 
1544 
5414 
7644 








~ oo cove wm BB aco ages 


wo 
= oOamowc 


1914—Feb. 
60 —Feb. 


nr cot tao RISES wom SoS 5 Boa 


ts 


h— 
SwoOmoogu 


51%—Jan. 


7934—Jan. 
143g—Jan. 
443¢—Jan. 


634—Feb. 
1934—J an. 
S014 


mr SRed Raw we 


—_ 
om} 


1714—Feb. 


5144—Feb. 
774—Feb. 


734—Jan. 


Neb. 
-Jan. 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 
feb. 


ateocostenaor ame 





d044—Jan. 
—Jan. 

39 —Feb. 27 

8) —Jan. 

4574—< —y 

89 an. 

IK eb. 

27%—Jan. 

9444—Jan. 


29 —Feb. 26 
8344—Jan. 


4734—Jan, 
7034—Jan. 


120 —Jan. 


— 
He AE bt OD OD OT 8 





—" 


3654 b. 
1114%—Feb. 


38 —Jan. 
8914—Jan. 


5734—Feb. 
774—Feb. 





129144—Feb. 
5844 —Feb. 


254%—Jan. 


47 —Jan. 


BoENos 


— 
BWW DDIM ADISw crn Qe ww 


ao 
RH Ore 











10434—Ja n. 


Et 
FEBRUARY, 1900, 


High. Low. Closing. 
ov Pity 126 


a 215 


194, 
1544 
vi 

















RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Norge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 










—_—_— 


NAME. Principal | 
D | Amount. 











Ala. Midland Ist gold 6s.......... 1928 2,800.00 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’°S........--.00e: 1995 7,000,000 
Atch,, Top. & S 
Atch Top & Sania Fe gen g 4’s.1995 120, 637,000 
, TEGISTETEA,. ......ceeeeeceee | seeeecees 
* adjustment, g. 4’s..... i965, 51,728,000 
© FOMIBtETOR......cccccccccces |) cee coves 
» Equip. tr. ser. A. g. 5’s1902 | 750,000 
[ » Chic. & St. . ‘Ist es. . 1915 1,500,000 
Balt. & Ohio 2 were a g. 344s. .1925 t 69,798,000 
“neeommeabirnanee | 
| 4s. registered.........:. § 57,422,000 $ 


registere 
1 Pitt Jun. & M. div. “ns a. Sigs. 1925 t 11,264,000 





' registered. ........0++++.. | 
W. Virginia & Pitts. Ist g. 5’s...1990 4,000,000 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 58 a | 700,000 
\Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 414’s, 1930 2,500,000 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 4,407,000 
it Seer 1947 1,000,000 
Rochester & Pivésbuira. 1st 6’s. 1921 | 1,300,000 
th jcatmusanee | 8,920,000 
| Clearfield & Mah. Ist’ g.g.5°S....1943 | 650,000 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1913 | if 
© PRs ccvcccccsccceseses 1 211,500 | 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 
" con. —s & col. - ” 8.. — t 7,250,000 } 
{ Minneap’ S Wy St. Lents Ist 7’s. g, 1927 150,000 

(Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. 1st 5’s.1921 | 1,905,000 


LAST SALE. 


| FEBRUARY SALES. 





Price. Date. 
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Canada Southern Ist a int. gtd 5’s, eee 13,920,000 
PR iincceastoons 
© Gicicoscossedeccias ¢ 5,100,000 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 | 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 4,880,000 | 
Central R’y of Geor ia. ist 5’s.1945 | | 
(4 registered $1,000 & $5,000 | f 7,000, 000 | 
QU Bidcccaccsascsas | 
' Ce Read wean || 16,500,600 | 
' Ist. pref. ine. g. 5’s,..... 1945 4,000,000 | 
; * 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 | ,000,000 
* 4d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 4,000,000 | 
* Macon & Nor. Div. 1st 
eaten ties: 1946;  _ 840,000 
' Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 | ery 





' Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 58.1947 


(entra Railroad of New Jersey, 


i 

3 
s3 & 
“ee 





Ist convertible 7’s. 1902 | 
* eon. — Bicecccce ee 0.1908 | 430, 
Bee Be Biccccovccs 1987) | 
© POBMCOTOE. oc ccccccccvces | 43,924,000 } 
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ee we & 
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+3 SS a & Bw 
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10234 Feb. 8, 19° 


9334 Feb. 28, 19” 


100% Feb. 28,19” 
99 Feb. 14,19 
8214 Feb. 2x, 19° 
7934 Dec. 11,°99 


libs fay 
uly 1,’ 
Feb. 28,°99 


111 Feb. 26,19 
129 June28,°99 
12434 Feb. 21,19" 
130 Feb. 16,19” 


100 Nov. 18,99 


107% Feb. 13,19’ | 107% 


116% Feb. 8,19" 
110% Feb. 4,°99 
140 Aug.24,’95 
105 Jan. 6,99 


1 ea 28,19” 


Jan. 31,19’ 
‘ Jan. 15,19” 


120 Jan. 15,19’ | 


8814 Feb. 28,19” | 
Hee Oct. 23, 99 | 


Feb. 28.19” 


0M Jan. 19, 19° 
4 Jan. 12, 19° 


95 Dec. 27,99 
102. June29,’99 


= 
Cans 
S 
te 
> 
Ba 


110 Feb. 15,19" 








119 Jan. 72,19" | 


-| Total. 


eeeeeeaeve 


eeeeeeene 


eeee | e8eeeeer 


eeceoo | @eeeeee0 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 


Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 


for the month. 





NAME, Principal 
Due 


Amount. 








Lehigh & W.-B. con. assd. 7’s. _ 


mortgage 5’s 


In t’st 


Paid. Price. 


LAST SALE. 





Date. 





M 


© 


= 


100 Feb. 8,19” 


n 103 Feb. 9,19° 


High. 


FEBRUARY SALEs, 





100 
103 


Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
| Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 


Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s 
Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 


- Feb. 2,19" | 114 


Cy 


10834 Dec. 13,’99 
116 Feb. 28,19" | 116 


Chicago & Altons’king fund 6’s 
Louisiana & ~~. Riv. Ist 7’s....1900 | 


Mortgage gold 6’s 
Ist con. g. 5’s 


ni tcceekeneneemin 4 
1992 | 
§ 


Gen. m. g. 4’s.. 
registered 

(R. & A.d.) Ist ec. g. 4’s, i688 | 
2d con. g. 4’s _ 

Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 40 | 
Warm S§&. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. & B.S. 2. ¢. 5’s, 1902 | 


1993 | 


L Miss. "Riv. Bdge Ist s. f'd g. 6’s. 1912 





5’s, sinking fund 

5's, debentures,......... 1913 | 
convertible 5’s 1903 | 
Illinois div. 3%s 1949 | + 
registered 1 § 
aby div.) sink. f’d 5’s, | 


| are Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s 1908 | | 


ee er diy. 4’s 
Southwestern div. 4’s. 
Chic. & lowa div. 5’s. 


Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 | ; 26.077 


TR A 
Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s, 1911 


Chicago & E. Ill. Ist s, f'd.c’y.6's.1907, 


Es Kccndceedstne 
Ist con. 6's, gold 1934 | 


26,057,000 | 


& § 


S 528 
ge 285222 3 
CUZE REDD 


ro" 
s 
=e: 


2 


* 
- 


& 
SRS VEP eros eep so pest Bee 


- 


move oS 
& SSeS 
= 25: 


- 


- 
- 


s wordt 
& 
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* 


Fes 


— 
ss 


ne SE! 
= = S25 


* 
* 


25 S52: 


9 


* 


GB GB op Be BR on ee ee RRR om oR oo wR eo kB Bo 


ee 


_PRMUUDnZZOO_ Sy Cy 


Jan. 
95h, May 27,°98 
| 10144 Apr. 29,999 
103° Feb. 27,19" 


ans — a, "19° 


9.19” 


109 Junel2,*99 
| 108% Oct. 2,99 
% Feb. 24. *99 


“10586 Oct. 


_DZZPROrON 


| 120 Nov. 


11434 Oct. 9,°99 - 
112. Apr. 


30.°95 
. 28,19" 


. 15,19” 
» 24,19" 
21,19" 


19” 


iis, Sept.20,°99 
105% Feb. 14, 19” 


9,°99 
hie Feb, 2 19” 
111% June 2,’99 


17,99 


2°96 








Feb. 19.19 | 137°" 
Feb. 27.19" | 114 


“ = con. Ist 5’s 1937 | 5 
initia aaanais | 03% Nov.18,°98 | 


LChicago & Ind. Coal ist 5's |. i936 Feb. 24.19 | 107 
| : | | 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 


Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 | 


Jan 


» 24,19" | | 


Chic. Ind. & Louisv. ref. g.5’s.. of 


eo 
do 
=== 
yy 
& & & 
Say Cay Cag 


Feb. 26, 19” | 


Feb. 23,19 | 


“a 
114 


} che. N. Alb. & 


» refunding g. 6’s 


- 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
_ Mil. & St. Paul Ist 7’s $ g, R.d..1902 | 
" Ist 7’s£ 1902 | 
" Ist m.C. & M.7’s.. 
Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7° S, "1905 | 
ist 7’s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 | 
Ist 6's, Southw’ ndiv.., 1909 | 
lst 5's, La.C. & Dav.. 
lst So. Min. div. 6’s. 
ist H’st & Dk. div. 7 


5’s "1910 | 
Chic. & Pac. div. ~ | 
ist Chic. & P. W. 921 | 
Chic. & M. R. div. ee 1936 | 
Mineral Point div. 5's, 1910 | 
Chic. & Lake Sup. a 921 | 
Wis. & Min. div. 5’s - 1921 | 
terminal 5’s 


1924 | 
Dakota & Gt. “s. "Bs. “1916 
g.m.g. 4’s, series A.. 1989 | 
registered . re 
gen. 8. 344’s, series B. i980 % 
registered..... | § 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6's, 1910 | 
Ist convt. 6’s 1913 | 


<4 ‘167 Jan. ' 19° | | 
120 Feb. 8,°94 | 
4 16744 Jan. 99) ‘19° | 
J| 1673¢ Feb. 9. 19° | | 16716 


| Sept.22,’! 
3 | 1175 Feb. 14, 19° 1 
3 | 119\¢ Feb. 6.19? 
tio’ Jan. 19” 

_ 22-19” 

26.19 

24.19 

. 30,19" 

3 111% Feb. 16,19” 
J 11756 Jan. 23,19" 
J| 11914 Feb. 27,19" 
3| 114% Feb. 28,19” 
J | 137% July 18, "08 

5 le 


~ 


| 
| 
| 


- 


Es 
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oo 
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fi 
: 
; 
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48 
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£ 
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it 
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2225 
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_—_SY}=— 
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Q I 105% Feb. 19, 1 


ie 
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is “Jan. 12,19 | 
22 Feb. 819° | 122° 
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BOND SALES. 





BOND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NOTE. —The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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NAME. renee Amount. | 
Chic. & N Northwestern cons. 7 7's. 1915 ~ 10,308,000 
» coupon gold 7’s | 
[ '  vegistered d. gold 7's. “fo02 | 9%4125,000 | 
» sinking fund 6’s. ‘1879-1929 ' 5 940.000 
» registered......-.......... | . 
” 5 Ss peoeneueeeaeseoees 1879-1929 | ( 7 055 000 
6  FRMABNTTE nn osc cccwcecccccs [= 
» debenture 5’s. . 1933 ( 9 800.000 | 
° registered......... aiken sae i, = 
25 year deben. 5’s..... 909 | 
: bes wistewed. ---+1.--. sind - 5,900,000 
» 30 year deben. 5’ | 
’ regutesed..... saaaieih ror } 10,000,000 
’ »xtension 4’ os 
' ae eanenseues ‘eae | 18,682,000 
FEN, B. DO'S. ccccccese 
; . " registered ........ | 8,931,000 
Escanaba & L. Superior Ist 6’s. .1901 385,000 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 
lowa Midland Ist mortg. 8’s....1900 959,000 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 1,592,000 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. Ist 5’s.....1909 1,600,000 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s ....... 1910 | 1,500,000 
Mil., Lake Shore & We’n_Ist 6’s.1921 | 5,090,000 
» @om. GO Gi... cccecces 1907 | 436,000 
| » ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 | 4,148,000 
» Michigan div. Ist 6’s..1924; 1,281,000 
| » Ashland diy. 1st 6’s....1925; 1,000,000 
A. @ Fcc cscs cccssccscoces | 500,000 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup...1917 | | ;. 
EZ an gy eet anata 1917 | ( 2,100,000 
© Me Oi Bbccasdesdedas | ‘ 
| _— lll re if 53,581,000 
| Des —~ & Ft. Dodge Ist 4’s.1905 | 1,200,000 
Oe ep eaiccanient 1905} 1,200,000 
| * extension 4s. | 672,600 
‘Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5's. .1923 | ‘t 2,750,000 | 
{| + smallbond............ BBLS vscesicces 
Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930| 14,213,000 
\Chic., St. ‘Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 2,200,000 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. on .1930 800,000 | 
(St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 6,070,000 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 13,000,000 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. Ist. s’k. fd. g. 6’s.1919 684,000 
» gen’l mortg. g. 6’s...... 1932 9,868,000 
Chie, & — che R’y 5’s...1921 5,753,000 
ikstcesteskentetsae danse 
Choe. (tisheme & Glf.gen.g. 5s .1919 4,800,000 
Cin., Ham. « Day. con. s’k. f’d 7’s.1905 996,000 
} » 2d g.4%’s. . 1987 2,000,000 
i Cin, , Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. dg. '5’s..1941 3,500,000 
Clev., Ak’n & Col. eq. and 2d g.6’s.1930 730,000 
Cley. Cin, ,Chic.& St.L. gen.m. 4’s.1993 | 7,574,000 
* do Cairo div. 1st g. 4’s..1939 | 000,000 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s.1990 | 9.750.000 
oS SR acescssanseeenss | ten 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. —g ge. . 1940 | 1,035,000 
White W. Val. div. ag Sy 1940 | 650,000 
(dese echis eee |, 20 
n ic. Ist g.4’s. ~ 
' ee pa ecnsecwosess 630 | | 7,685,000 
a 731,000 
Cin. S'dusky &Clev. con. )st g.5’s1928 | 2,571,000 
Ohio, Ind, & W., Ist pfd. 5’s... .1938 | 500,000 
‘Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940 8,103,000 
© Moo;wne $B... cccccceces 1990 | ,000,000 
ev. ,.,C. & Ind. con.7’s 1914 | 
' # — sink, p~—, 7s Vpeaesmaial 1914 | 3,991 000 } 
cnet | aaa 
(Cin, Sp. stm, C. ‘C 62nd. 731901 |’ 1,000,000 | 






























































| .,,| Last SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
| Int’st | 
Pree Price. _Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
| QF 1414 Feb. 20,719 | 141% 140%] = 19,000 
J&D 10 Jan. 24,19 ee Peep 
J&D! 110% Feb. 24. 19° rid 110% 2,000 
‘A & O!| 120 seen | seuenoas 
(A & 0} 116 Feb. 237719 116 116 4,000 
‘A &O/} 110 — 10, 19° 110 110 1,000 
A&O BOGE Bee. FBGO | occc coce | cccccccs 
M&N (120% Feb, 19 | (121% 121% 28,000 
'M &N/ 119% Dec. 27,98 | ie E wbendione 
'M &N/ 109% Feb. 23,19" | 109%4 108% 4,000 
[IM &N/105 Dec. 26,°99| .... 220. | sssceees 
(‘A & O| 11634 Feb. 7,19 117 116% 14,000 
A&O)} 107 Oo é . Bo | eee eeee | eovesece 
‘FA15/110 Feb 14,19" | 110 110 25,000 
‘FA15) 106% Feb. 20,8 titi seine, anise 
M&N/110 Feb. 28,19” | 11044 1093¢ 69,000 
QF 103 Nov.19,98 | siete aiaacien 
J & 3| 108% Feb. 26,719 | 10834 10344 10,003 
Peal 127 Apr. 8,784 | cece |! escceces 
A&0O} 103 Nov.10,’99 | ence | secasaen 
M&N/120 Jan. 4,19 | ese | ecoseeos 
'M & S| 117% Feb. 6,790 | sic oieateliaal 
M&S/110 NOV. 4,°99 |) weee cove | cececees 
M& 8/114 Ag.28,"99 | 2.0. coos | socceses 
M&N/ 139 Feb. 26,°19 | 189% 188 45,000 
F & A} 105% Feb. 24,°97 | «2-6 sees | cosceess 
F & A| 123% Feb. 20,19’ | 128% 122% 10,000 
1S & 31140 Dec. 13,°08 | .... coos | ccccvece 
I'M & S| 14046 Dec. 5,°99 | *.... sees | covcceee 
bese baa RPC cone see | cccvcces 
‘J & 3| 182 Jan. 29,19 ee 8 Knaeieninn 
J & 3 130% Jan. 39/19" | aay areereenen 
‘J & J} 106% Feb. a. 19’ | 106% 10534 431,000 
J& J 105% Feb. 1,°99 | 105% 105% 5,000 
J& 3 = Sept.21,79 sine. a6nn. | netenne 
I&II Dec. 7,°99 eS Seer 
J & J| 0814 May 18) — Aepeaanlbaniang, Sotnenaneiss 
A&o/|114 Feb. 19, 19° | 114 118 10,000 
(A &O| 100 Apr. 15,97 ade. eae E aeneoned 
135 Feb. 24,19° | 1385 134%! 73,000 
‘J &D/\ 135 Feb. 919/135 135 ; 
M&N/ 140 Mar.23,°99| .... eee | cocceecs 
ia & md | 130%4 Feb. 21, "19° | 13014 130 13,000 
J&IJ| 9234 Feb. 28.19’ | 9334 92% 82,000 
ert OO, Enns cane | eencenns 
QM |120 Feb. 6,19°/120 120 10,000 
PER Gee Be ccce cece | cccccces 
ceeees _ 99% June2s,’99 rebeiner 
J & J) 103 DEE «cose cone | eveesees 
A&0O}12) Aug.10,°99 ey ee nee 
J & J) 103% Mar. 13,97 ee rer 
M &N/ 113% Jan. 5.19" arg peennees 
F&A) eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee *e > | e@e#ff88 888 
J &D)| 95% Feb. 28,19” so 9444 105,000 
T&T 97 June20,’99 | . in a emeieias 
ug x 102% Feb. 23,19" | 108°” 102 7,000 
| 99 May 4,°99 e dene | secateee 
ie ef ICE Betoesee: 
J&I| 8&8 OV. 999 $66eeees 
J&J| 95% Feb. 14,19 | 9544 9544 1,000 
Q F| 10446 Aug.28,,00) 00. cose | ceceenee 
[2 Ee. ses see | edocsees 
M&N) 10744 June 30,'98 | ek. aden Eh aieaebins 
J&J | 118% Junel4,’99 | pide. een. 0 ebeneees 
| tee rn: sen 
A&O| 8844 Feb. 28,19’ | 8844 8644 225,000 
A | 29 Feb. 21,19” oni¢ 2716 36,000 
J &D/| 1B4 July 6,08) 2c coce | cocccees 
2 Wt CG «bsce cece | cccesces 
J & J} 18034 Jan. 30,19 |... cc ee | cece eee 
J & J iain Eh” Sete asin E eaenuber 
A & O' 108% Feb. 10,°90! 2... 2.20 | ccc eees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and totaj Sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





rs 
LAST SALE. | Feprvary ¥ Saues, 





NAME. Principal | Amount. ‘Int’st 

Clev., Lorain & W heel’g con.ist 5181983 | 4,300,000 A &o 108 Feb. 24,19’ 108, 10 | 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | t 2,986,000} J ¥ 3 129 Jan. 19, 19° | itd 
" registered 


Col. ey hh 2-3-4's 








° 


6916 Feb. 28,19" 7034 67 
74 Feb. 27,19" | 7434 = 


83 Feb. 28,19 84% 
(102 Dec. 27,°93| .... 


126% Junel5,’99—_it.... 
122) «=Feb. 8,19’ | = 
(141 Feb. 20,19 9° | 14 
| 1074@ Feb. 13, 19° | ‘i016 
139 Jan. 11, 19° | ieee 
(140 Oct. 26. 98 | 
(136 Jan. 12, 19” | 
/122 Sept. 15, 99 
108% June20, 99 | 
(108 Aug. 1, 95 

| 


(148 Feb. 13,19’ | 148 
|148 May 4. mt sees 
Er Apr. al, 4 
. June 6 
Jan. 12, i 
Dec. 15,°99 | 
Sept. 7. 99 | 
May 6, 98 | 


102% Jan. 27,19" .... 
9846 Feb. 28:19" | 991% 
Feb. 10, 19” | 99 
1046 Feb. 28.19" | 104 
(109 Feb. 21,19" | 109 
67 Mar. 24,°95 | 
78 Feb. 19,19" 
Feb. 26,19. 
O16 July 23, 89 | 


an Feb. 11,98 | 
112 Feb. 26,19" | 
111 Feb. 26,19’ | 
hve Feb. 16.19 | 
194 Jan. 4,19" | 
1534 Feb. 14,19” 
11614 Nov. 15,’99 | 


J 


og gaan 
— 
— 


: 


222 5 | 


Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. ..1929 | 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 48.1943 | 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge ’s .1907 
{ Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. whe *s...1906 
| orris & Essex Ist m 7’s........1914 | 


pop 
=5 
= 


3 
+: 


~ oO 
J 2 
— 

or 

me 

oF 


oT to er oe 


tered 

N. Y.. sea a rs West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 | 
. const, 5’ 1928 | 
” terml, imp. 4’s... 

Warren 2d 7’s 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
od Penn. Div. c. 7’s. 


cf 
= 


- 


Sua 
__ 
= 
poreererparatorers oF 4m 


3 
s 
& ee wR eee me wh we 


ZE> D> DDE 


@ ee we eek RR wee BR wR ee ee a Be ow ow oe 


See eeteee Sano oo Z25uum 


228 
22 


- 


SS 
fae od 
ERS 


ee ec tect 


*AZOCSCOnm 





. 


Denver & Rio onan Ist g. 7’s ..1900 
” Ist con. g. 4’s 1936 
" con. g. 4%4’s 
e  impt. m. g. 5’s........0...1928 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 
Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s.. 
g.4s 


BF 
2 


5 SE5s 





~~ 
x 
= 


— 
: 
= 








Be gi 
a 


RPO-UPREUD RR ER UU 4 Boe 


Duluth & Iron Range ist 5’s...... 
tered 


ze 


+ 


2d 1 m 6s 1916 
Duluth, Red Wing & 8’n Ist g.5’s.1928 
Duluth So. Sheee? & At. gold 5’s. .1987 


Elgin Joilet & anon Ist g 5’s..1941 
Erie, Ist cogenenee ox ex 





B ee 
s3 = 


DOP NIws1 
ig 

oll aul anette 

— 


4th extended 5’s 
5th extended 4’s 
Ist cons gold 7’s....... 
Ist cons. fund c. 7’s.... 
Long Dock consol. 6’s 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s 
Buffalo & Southwestern m 6’s.. 
" small 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g 5’s.... 
Chicago & ao Ist aad 5’s 
N.Y.L.E.& W Coa & R.R. Co. 
Ist g currency 6's "1922 
Y.,L. E Dock & Imp. 
Co. ist currency 6’s 1913 
-Y.& — Lake gt g 5’s..1946 


-* 





gescees 
Zee 


_ 


255 


1 
\1 
1 
1 


— Feb. 15, 1” 
6,799 | 


= RN 
Sy Sy 
ce 


& & 


Se 
S £8 & 55555 


pant 

- 

—_ 

= 
Mt at intial 

x 








102 Aug.31,°96 | 


| 


109 Oct. 27,°98 | 


~_— yee 
~ 
= 
S 





. 


Erie R.R. ist con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 | | 8914 Feb. 28,19" | 
( " ag ng &J' 9344 May 25,’99 | 
; | 71” Feb. 28,19 


7 10814 Feb. 31,10" | 
98 Feb. 28,19" 
g. Bs 94 Feb. 26,19" | § 
. “Ist g. 1943 t 20 | 108% Jan. 3,19° 


yy . $5,000 ea 
Wilkesb. & East. ec gid g. 5’s. | 04% Feb. 27,19” 
| Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6's. 1910 | 16% Jan, 25,19” | 








_ agree Pate cea Ie Kier 4 cee Asan aed ae 
ene ap dba tar il sh cbnars RES paired iA cal lance wi aA ceed Aen Rcee UR eRe AER TRE Rs oot ee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





1 { 
NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


LAST SALE. 


FEBRUARY SALES. 





| 








Bureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.. 


.1933 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6°s, ro 


» Ist General g5’s......... 


: Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 | 


» Sul. Co. Beh. Ist g 5’s.. 1930 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 


int & oy Marquette m 6’s....1920 
. Ist con. gold 5’s.. . 1989 
» Port Hurond Ist g 5’s..1939 
Florida —y & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 
» Ist land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 

o ‘ROR Biiicsocbdséncues 943 
Ft.Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 4144's. 1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. otfs.dep. Ist 6's. 1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 -—. 1913 
Geo. hy = i . ref, g. 5’s...1945 


eeeeeee eee eee 


945 
Ga, Car. s N RY. est gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 


Hock. Val. Ry. Ist con. g. 444’s.. .1999 

’ EES 
1 Col, Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 
Houston E. & W. Tex. Ist g 5’s. .1933 


Illinois Central, total out- 





1921 
" aa gtield div icon 314’s,1951 


iste 
Chic., S St. 1 “EN. O. gold 5’s....1951 
red.. = 


* gold 5’s, registe 

J | «eee 195i | 

| ——iti(é(é«N RRR 

e | ee div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6’s......1928 


923 
St. Louis, South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 
\Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, 1932 


Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 

2, = % eee 935 
Indiana, Ill. } ped Ist refdg. 5’s.1948 
Internat. mites Gt. abe Ist. 6's, yaty 1919 





eres eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 


std g Be ~ 1929 | 
K.C, P, &G.T. Co.cfs.1st&col.g.5’s. 1923, 

lake Erie & Coston Ast g. Ps. 1987 | | 
. 1941 | 


2d m 
Northern One ist gtd g 5's. . 1945 | 
be Be DBs ccce 1997 I ) 


gh Val. (Pa. ) co 


' ps _ see 




















( standing’... ...$13,950,000 
| e Ist g. 4S .....64.. 1894-1951 | 
S BE itcsescccadtnees 
+ Ist gold3%’s.......... 1951 | | 
 ———i«i‘“‘t RP f 
: Ist g3s — £500, 000..1951 
" <a trust gold 4’s. .1952 
© Geis ntti cinnitcancs 
. col.t.g.4sL.N.0.&Tex.1953 
0 i adcncsucccenns 
* West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
© kékéscccascaians 
" a div.g. 314’s. 1953 
© Se etcnsenseeeeeaas 
» §t. Lowied div. g. 3’s....1951 
: ——i(i(éiCé# 
2 | RRS ERKE 1951 
J —tité«‘é PI 
* Cairo Bridie 4’sg2.....1950 | § 
a «_——i—CiCéCé#éCPSCEP pe SRERIBG 4 
Middle div. registered 5’s...... 
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* 
. 2 £ 
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SEe252 


- 
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RERes 
S552 
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bd 


a 


S823 25522 


- 
- 


a 
=== 
S35 


- 
- 


6,321,0°0 | 


3,000,C00 
600,000 
2,000,000 


16,555,000 
1,352,000 


3,500,000 
470,000 
538,000 
241 


SRE | 
z5 5 


= 
- 


Bie : 
SEEEE 


: 


gS 


_ 
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ry si 
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UUUED ED GbE Dery | 











BP RRP RP RP RR BRP RR pe | 


wpa App & 














Ree Be we ee 
ZOuu auoo 








Serr Tt tT Pe 
RP GP BP BP BP BP BP RP RP Be BP BP BP oP op 
Danner ruanszznn 
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OnmmnZOu ce 


g 
2 =: 
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& 
D 
D 
D 
D 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
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F 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
M 
M 
J 
J 
A 
M 
M 
M 
J 
A&O 
A&O 
T&T 
J&d 
A&O 
M&N1 
M&N 


id. Price. Date. 


’ Low. Total. 





65 Nov. 10,’97 


Sep 
103% Feb. 16,19° 
122 Feb. 6,19° 


‘| 10344 Feb. 24,19” 


107% Feb b. 23,19" 
lvl Mar. 20, 99 


i? May 14,°96 | 


Mar. 11,98 


| Tl Feb. 28,19 | 
58 Feb. 27,19" | 


104 Feb. 9,19" | 


106 Dec. 12,’88 
Feb. 5,19’ 


89 
99146 Jan. 22,19" | 


@eeeeeeeseeeeeeeee | 


103% Feb. 8,19 | 


114 Feb. 16,19" | 
~ : 93. Sr 08 | | 


1 Apr. is’ 98 | 
ig Ar. 13,796 | | 


104. Feb. 16,19” 
10434 Jan. 30.99 
1 Feb. 27,19” 
109% Dec. 13,°99 


10114 Jan. 31,'9° | 
101% Feb. 7, 19° 


10144 Sept. 10, "95 


123 Ma as | 
9 Dec. 21,799 | 


be Dec. 11,°99 | 


Dec. 5, 99 | 


10134 Jan. 31, "19° | 
108. ««~Feb. 19, 19° | 
1064 Aug. 17, 99 | 
121 Feb. 24,°99 | 
93 ne. 2. 97 | 
90 Nov. 20" 98 
105 Jan. 22, 19 


109% Feb. 9,19’ 
121 Feb. 28,19” 


eeeeepeeeeeveeee ene 


7244 Feb. 28,19” 


121% Feb. 15,19” 
Jan, 19,19" | 
MO Feb. 2,19’ | 11 
| 
i 


Aug. 8.7 98 








re 
121 





; 1244 | 
10814 107 


eeee | 


122 
1 


107% 


a 
On 


103}4 


$9 
9874 


114 


_ 
" 108% 


108% 


109% 
113 


69 
12036 


4 110% 





"11,000 
76,000 


eeeeeees 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 


eeeneveeeve 
eeeveeee 
eoeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeve 


eeeeeeeaee 
eeeeeeene 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 
e*eeeeevee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeveeve 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


N oTE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 





Lehigh Val. N. Y. ‘Ist m.. g. 46's 1940 
” registered 


registere 


Lehigh & N. Y.,1st gtd g. 4’s 
" regis stere d 
; Elm. Cort. & N. _ g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 
gtd 5’s 1914 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s 
st con. g. gg ae 1931 
{ Long Island _. m. 
nity if Ist g. “Nes 
Ss 


N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5’, 1927 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.l1stc. g Tig a 
Brookiys 4 Montauk Ist 6’s....1911 | 


Ist 5’s 1911 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch | 
1 Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 | 


Louisv’e Ev. &St. Louis 
” Ist con. TrCo.ct. gold 5’s.1939 
" Gen. mtg. g.4’s 1943 


f Louis.& Nash.Cecilian brch. 7’s. 
” A é o & Mobile Ist 6’s, na 





general mort. 6’s.. 
Pensacola div. 6’s.. 
St. Louis div. ist 6’s. 
2d 3’s 

Nash. & Dec. Ist 7’s...1900 


. 1921 


ode 
nified gold4’s 
registered 


Pen. & At. Ist 6’s, 2. g, 1921 


L.& ew af Mob.& meme 


Ist. g. 44s 

" N. Fla. &S. Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 
Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s 1987 
| L.&N. Louv.Cin.& Lex. g. 444’s, 





Principal | 
Due. 


~ ' 

E., Hend. & N. ist ~ .1919 
. 1930 | 

- 1920 | 





| 


1907 | 


| 


1980 
So. & N.Ala. sig tas, 1910| 


1940 | 
coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1908-1918 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 | 


1931 | 


Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 


Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s.... 


Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5's, 1934 | 


Metro. St. Ry. gen. col. tr.g. 5’s. 


” registered 
| Lexave& 
” registered 

Mexican Central. 

” con. mtge. 4’s 

" Ist con. inc. 3’s 

” 3’s 

» equip. & collat. g.5’s. 
Mexican Internat’l Ist con g. 4° s, 1 


Mexican Nat. Ist gold 6’s 927 | 
2d inc.6’s **A’’ 1917 coup. ae | 
‘March 1,1 1, +." pee 144% — ee | 


1997 | 
way a oo ist con. g. 5)s, 1997 


red 
Columb, "ea tia ave. [st gtd g 5’s, 1993 
av Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 | 


"1917 | 
942 


Amount. 


Int’st 
| Paid. 


} 





t 


33 
§3 


15,000,000 | j J&J 
1 I&I 


LASr SALE. 
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Se 58% 
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bed 1% beets 15 
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— 
Sse 
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S$2s 
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ove 


255222 55 
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oe 
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2S 
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S252 
SSE 


z 
=Eee 


MR REPU e poe ee aKa 
& BP BP Bp & ke & o 


aSnnnegyguaua 
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=} 
~~ 


SS 
FS 
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Srp gut 
Bes Be 
S 888 


- 


E 
= 2 2s 


2 
im) 


Wo 


Zao nm A2ZuarPmn SPOuusteo 
_ 





Ee2euome Uap Bw we 


5,000,000 | 


Bee eee kkk Be pe Re Be a oP BB oe RB 


weeeser 


rt 


59,511,000 J& J! 
17,072,000 JULY, 
11,310,000 guy, 

950,000 | A & O| 
— 
11,075,000 | J&D 
12,265,000 | M&S 


12,265,000! A 


108 Feb. 28,719 
10834 Nov. 24, "99 | 





FEBRUARY SALgs, 


High. Low.! Total, 


” 


108 


115 Feb. 28,19 | here -” 


109% Oct. 99 | 
10334 Nov. 21 a sal 


101% Sept. 1, io 


120% Feb. zi 19" 
101 Nov.22,’99 
9 Jun. 10,19" | 


97 | 
Keb. 14, 19” | 
June 3. 99 | 
Jan, 31,99 | 


107% July 16,’96 | 
100% Apr. 27,°99 | 


Feb. 27,19” | 
Feb. 6,19” | 


Nov. 11,797 S 


125% Jan. "30, 19° | 
66 Dec. 1, 99 | 
1038 Oct. 26. 99 
92% Sept. 30, 96 
e 99 | 


» 23,99 | 

11,19" | 

. 28,19" 
6 293 


. 24,197 | 
» 27,19" | 


. 919° | 
23,19" | 
eb. 19°19" 
1182798 | 
17°93 | 
eb. 28,19" | 
— | 


117% Feb. 28,19” 

121 Feb. 33°19" 

a me 29,98 | 
Feb. 1,19". 


7334 Feb. 1,19’ | 

2614 Feb. 28,19" | 
1154 Feb. 28,19" | 
8714 Feb. 28,19" | 


100% Jan. 2 | 
Cc. 


14 Apr. 


as 


| 97% 
ae 


a 


24:19" | 99 


120 


117% 


| 
| 


9,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 














NAME. Prineipal Amount 

Mexican Northern Ist Bi SBercee 1910 | 
. 9  HOBMSOTOE. . cccccccccccccccce if 1,313,000 
nneapolis & St. Louis Ist g. 7’s.1927 | 950,000 
wert oo * mn 1934 5,000,000 
» lTowaext. Ist i. F Weseces 1909 | 1,015,000 
»  Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s...1910 | 036,000 
» Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921  — 1,882,000 
» Ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 | 7,600,000 


—s & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 | 
. st Rompene? pay. of int. gtd. | 

Minn., 8. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s. 1926 
" oma pay. of int. gtd. 


Minn.,S8. P. & S.S. M., Ist c. g. 4’s. 1838 
* stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist mige 8. 4’s 1990 | 
2d mtge. g.4’s. 1990 | 

Ist ext aan secant 


| , Kan. C. & P. Ist g. 4’s 
a Dal. &Waco Pow g. 5°s1940 | 
| Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s 1906 | 
| Sher Shrevept & So Ist gtd. g. h’s1943 _ 
| Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s 1903 | 


Mo Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 | 


1920 | 
» 8d mortgage Aca hesovcel 1906 | 


Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s.. 


. trusts gold 5’s. 
*  registere 


_ Ul EIN 

» 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 | 
Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5's. 1926 | 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 | 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&1.gr. 5’s1931 








[ » stamped gtd pt 5’s..1981 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1945 
» small SE Ee ge ene ae 
" ae. el didn ddibandionas 1945 | 
Mobile & ‘Ohio new mort. g. 6's. . 1937 | | 
* Ist — eee 927 | 
a lCOUlCU ll SE 


1938 | 
D Montg” r “div. Ist g.5’s.1947 | 
\St. Louis & Calvo 264 ¢ g. Vs. 


1931 | 

Neshy ille, +g & St. L. 1st 7’s.. 1913 | 
iicicinetevhs wetitianicmamaladd ened 1901 | 

oy penn RSI: 928 | 

17 | 


If 
Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 | 


L 
e Ist 6’s T.& Pb........... 9 
' Ist g.é’s J asper Branch.1923 | 


N. 0. & N. East. prior lien 2. 6's. 1915 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. Ist ec. 7’s. 1968 | 
Ist registered.......... 1908 | 
" debenture 5’s. . 1904 | 
* debenture 5’s: reg.. | 
" reg. deben. 5’s.. ..1889-1904 | 

* debenture g. 4’s..1890-1905 

" . .. ————== 

* deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s...1905 

" on... ante eeearaapiaD 

" gy —o besase 1997 
«a 

Michigan Central oot -. 3.48. .1998 

POPistered........ccccccce 

Lake — Col. g@. BYMS.......... 1998 
H I iin iin artiindsicaees 
arlem Ist 1 mortgage 7’s c..... 1900 

nN. < 7’s registered... 

ersey Junc. R. R. g. Ist 4’s.1986 

‘ reg. certificates........... 








f 
') 
iS 


1944 | 
of Texas Ist gtd g. 5’s1942 | 
1990 | 


d 
» Ist collateral gold 5’s. 1920 | | 
{ Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s. 1938 | | 


| Int’st 


Paid. 
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t 18,511,000 | 
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LAST SALE. 


| FEBRUARY SALES. 



































Price. Date. ‘High. Low.| Total. 
10544 Feb. 13,19” | 105%4 1054 1,000 
eee ee éeee eereeres 
145 Jan. 27,19 | ey yee 
114 Feb. 28,19 it 1124 | 28,00 
121 July 12,99 | | e ecoo | Seeee¢0e0 
127. Jan. anes ude o | te eeenee 
128 Dec. 12,°98 > ase | ehenwes 
| 9846 Feb. 2719, 99 96 246,UUU 
102 Mar. 26,187 sedan 
4 4 Apl. 2.95 | saaetuaiin 
3994 June 18, ‘ol waren 
9114 Feb. 28,119 92% 90 | %2%,0L0 
86" Feb. 28,.°19 | 6744 65 392,000 
92 Feb. 27,19 93% 92 U9,0L0 
92144 Feb. 28.19 93 92 2,000 
76 Feb, 23.19 76% 76 7 ,U00 
10036 Now 22°99, swan €aba | OR SGeHES 
NOV. 22,°99 | «202 cece | oeseecns 
95 Feb. 7 19 9574 94% 34,000 
104° Feb. 23,719 | 104104 3,000 
11714 Feb. 28,719 117% 116% 151,000 
11446 Feb. 17,19 | 115 114% 7,000 
98° Feb. 28,19 | 99 96 385,UU0 
: 9014 Feb. i9 | 92° 9016| 234,000 
106 Jan. 18,718 | are Sheena 
110 Nov.10,°99! 2... see. | ceeeeees 
eeereeeeeeeeeeeeee | eeee eeee eA IPE 
lil "Feb. 28°19 112 110% | 441,000 
110% Feb. 7,19 110g 110% ,0U0 
110% Feb. 20,719 | 11034 1104 1,000 
Leite Feb. 19 | 12g 12g ~~ 1,000 
une30,’99 | ocean | teteeees 
8634 Feb. 28.°19 | 8534 | | 146, 

10814 Feb. 26,719 | 103% 10846} 15,000 
ae Ok |] es PPPPree 
29 Feb. 17,19 (129 128%| 19,000 
Sept. 2,’ sees @eee | *¢¢89ee8 
105 Feb: 24°19 107 105 40,000 
110 Dee. 20,’ sia? eome. | ween 
108 — = pevceaes 
ee En, cine B sneweens 
108% pond 13, TE <ssee scne & Sebamed 
110% Feb. 27,719 | 110% 110 57,000 
wo” Feb. 24,°19| 110 110 15,000 
108 Feb. 22,°19' 1068 107%] 24,0U0 
107% Feb. 1,°99 | 107% 107% | 10,000 
10814 Feb. 21,°98 | .... 0 cee | coceeees 
103% Jume26,°"99 oe ween | tt eeeeee 
10434 Feb. 5,°98| .... .... ae 
1024 Feb. 13,°19 10234 10234 2.000 
ep of % eee eeeo | ©8882 e808 

oe Feb. 27 19 109 ©6109 20,000 
pr. 14,’ os. eee 

96146 Feb. 24,°19 9734 9534} 128,000 
9% Dec, 12,’ eg Pree rr 
974% Feb. 28,19 99 97 288,000 
eb. 10.19 96  9534| 18,000 

1036 Feb. 18 tose 1neke | 34000 

e 9 
102 Feb. 3,°97 102 102 | 1,000 
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BOND eateries —Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and tota| Sales 
for the month. 
Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALEs_ 
NAME. Principal Int’st ALES, 
my Amount. | paid 





| 


‘| Price. Date. | High. High. Low.| Total, 


114 Feb. 28,19” 14 11; 

112 Feb. 27.19 54 16 | | “him 
110 Feb. 27.19 Hip 

1066 Junel7,’98; .... 








registered 
Clearfield - Coal Corporation, 
[st s. f. — td g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
Sour: & Gowen. Ist gtd * ew 
W. & Og. con. Ist a Bs. 2. 


coup. ¥. bond curren 
Nor ontreal Ist g. f d 5’s..1916 
R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
Oswego & Rome2d g er} 5’s.1915 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 | 
Carenege & Adiron re zg. 4°s1981 
Y. & Putnam Ist gtd g. 4’s. .1993 | 
N Y. & Northern Ist g.5’s 1927 | 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo 1st 7’s.1906 
Lake Shore con. Ist 7’ 1900 
con. Ist regi 
con. co. 2d 7 


ss 


~ 


118 Apr. 13,94 
107 Aug. 13, 98 
107 Feb. 16, 19” 


108 May 22,°96 
123 July 14,99 


120 Feb. 26,19” 


Gp & GP ke oe Be ke RP ee ke BP Be Be BP & ee 


oe 2 ee ee ee 
SCnuarPZoocodouua 














OUR wee 
Fre oo 





& & 


ay Cy 
wOoousouua 


a 
# 
ae 
® 
10944 Dec. 4,99 
10844 Dec. 1,’97 


12234 Nov. 3,’99 
100%4 Feb. 28, -- 
10314 Feb. 


Feb. 25, 98 
Nov. 20, 99 
127 Dec. 2. *99 
105 Jan. 4.19° 
Jan. 7,°98 


Feb. 28,19” 
10336 Jan. 3,19° 


* registered 
Cin. Sp. Ist gtd L.S. & M.S.7’s.1901 
Kal]., A. & G. R. 1st t gtd g. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s... .1934 | 
Michigan st 00 a. con. 7’s. 
0 "s 


- 


ROS a 


_ 


Es 








2 


SE5525 


PRPSSHOR eR eESe PSG ppg 


4 
a 
” 
id 


$8 


E 


mtge. 4’s reg 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 6’s...1989 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4°8.1987 
4 ” registered 





& Bh kB ep & & Bp BP Be B Bw 


COvpuankmannsezsau 
eh 


E 
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Nov. 17,’99 
Feb. 27,19” 
Feb. 27. 19° 
Dec 27. 99 
115% Oct. 15, 94 
114 Jan. 5, 19° 
113 July 29, 99 


BS 
Se 


S8235 


N. Y., N. Haven & H. 1st reg. 4’s _ 
* con. deb. _.. --$1,000 
. small certifs... 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5's. 
New Haven and Derby con. wee .1918 
N.Y. & .- Am England Ist 7’s. .1905 


2 


PS pESus 
S252 
& BP B & 




















A 
- o 
25 
= 

ge & 
_ PP 


101% Nov.30,’98 


= & 


N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. er ing ei 4’s, _ 
” registered ] 


Tits Feb. 28,19 





St. Paul RNP Hide 6 1923 
§St. Pau . Pacific gen 6’s.... bee May 15,’99 
) » registered certificates. ... t 7,985,000 324 July 28.798 





| 


N.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 | 10354 Feb. 28,19" 
»  registe — — Feb. 26, 19° 

P Feb. 28, 19” 
| registere f 86 Sept.21,°99 
Weshinatenn Cen. oRy Ist g. 4’s..1948 June 2.99 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 Feb. 19,19” 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 | Jan. 29,19” 











Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 9 Jan. 2,19’ 
« New River Ist 6’s 932 | | | 
*  imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 99 
» Sci’o Val&N.E. Ist g. 4°s, 1989 | 99 Feb. 19, 19° | 99 
’ C.C. & T. lst g. t. g g¢ 5°s1922 Feb. 23.°97 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTEe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 























NAME. a Amount. 
Norfolk & “Ww est. Ry 1st con. g. 48.1996 
Pg” Mi catsases Senet vee | » 24,918,600 
1 _ . eer seen 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 
* gen. mortg. g 6’s........1987 2,428,000 
Omaha & St. Lo. 1stg@4’s.......... 1901 2,376,000 
Pacific Coast Co, Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,600 
Pema 2 y sink fund g. 416’s....1917 1,763,000 
f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 1,482,000 
Pennsylv ania Railroad Co. 
Penn. C a . _ 416’s, Ist. seeceee = t 19,467,000 
ns 0% coi.tr.reg. cts. 1931 5,000,000 
Pitts..C . & St. Louis con. g 444’s | ) 
© §— BOTIES A... .ccccccceccs 940 | | 10,000,000 
" Pt Dt tuicenscostauned 1942 | + 8,786,000 
" Serer 1942 | 1,379,000 
» Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 |} 4,863,000 
vente. vy Ge s hy hig ns _ wie nim os 3,719,000 
Pitts, Ft. Wayne & C. 1st 7's. .1912 2,917,000 
ae 1912 2,546,000 
3d is naeenidahcwnannes 1912 2,000,000 
Chic., St. Louis, & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1932 1,506,000 
+ GC iittsnnmeained = <eanimeian 
Cleve. & Pitts. con. s. fund 7’s..1900 1,310,000 
" gen. ota. g.414’s Ser. x 1942 3,000,000 
| eeeaaiaananintaRs 42| 2,000,000 
E. ‘Pitts. a std g.34s Ser. B..1940 2,250,000 
C..1940 1,508,000 
G. R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. @ 4 g "1941 4,455,000 
Allegh. V ulley gen. gtd. g.4’s...1942 5,389,000 
_Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st Rl Est. g 4’s...19238 1,675,000 
(con, sterling gold 6 per cent...1905| 22,762,000 
—. on ency, 6’s - eecnmaaee 4,718,000 
con. gold 5 per cent ............ 
" RS 4,998,000 
{ con, gold 4 per cent............ 1943 3,000, 
| Clev, & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s..... 1935 1,250,000 
pa? N.J. RR. KC an. ‘Go. g 4’s...1944 5,646, 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg. 4’s, 1936 1,300,000 
(Sunbury & Lewiston Ist g. 4's. .1936 500, 
Peo., Dec. Ev. Tr.Co.ctf.1stg.6’s.1920 1,140,000 
«  KEv.div.Tr.Co.cfistg.6’s.1920 1,433,000 
* ‘Tr. Co, ctfs.2d mort 5’s.1926 |) 1,851,000 
'" , 2d instal. paid..  haigeutb ladies 
Peoria & Pekin Union sinned 6’s....1921 1,495,000 
» 2d m 44's. -- 1921 1,499,000 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 3,500,000 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 2,400,000 
Pittsburg. Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 959,000 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 ,000,000 
fittsburg, McK’port & Y. “ 6’s, 1932 2,250,000 
_ Fe Veep: 900,000 
McKspt & Bell. V; ist g. 6’s.....1918 | 600,000 
Pittsburg, Pains. & a Ist g.5’s, 1916 | ' 1,000,000 
itts., Shena’go & be - g.5’s, 19 3,000,000 
* Ist cons. 5 ieee » 1083 | 408,000 


10 
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J &D 
QmM15 
M&S 
Q Mch 
M&N 
M&N 
M&S 
F&A 
J& J 
Jd,& J 
M&S 
M&N 
QF 
M&N 
JI &D 
A& O| 
S&S 
A & 0) 
J& J) 
J& J) 
J& J) 
JI&d 
A&O 
J&Jd 

















LAST SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
| Price. Date. High Low.) Total. 
| 96 Feb. 28,19°| 96 9334| 770,000 
| TUTE T cere cece | cdcceces 
1038 Oct. 24,°99 en eee 
95 Feb. 24,19° | 95 95 12,000 
70 Feb. 1,19’| 70 70 4,000 
108 Feb. 26,19" | 10814 107 86,000 
105 Feb. 14,19°| 105 105 4,000 
Bs SECURE «cence Gene | écnvunce 
114% Feb. 27,19’ | 114% 114% 500 
Sa ee | vcee 3 ctee | cocevess 
11434 Feb. 15,°00| 2... coco | cecccees 
116 Feb. 13,19’ | 116 tee 23,000 
11534 Feb. 27,19" | 116 1» 158 33,000 
a PES cose osae | eeeneeee 
Se TE cen esas | veeneses 
10554 Apr. 13,99 | ie stew” «eeueeen 
DEE | cscs gave | ceccence 
137 Feb. 15.19” 137 137 1,5 
a, ne eis. <sie | e¢eecnen 
1: Feb. 15,19 | 134 134 19,000 
De, EPL cco. ccoe | cvcscoes 
110 May 3,’92 | eede* e000) | e¢ecees ° 
Pe N | io aa 
117% Feb. 2, 19° iN ui fe 5,000 
108 Jan. 15,19" | :: vi ee 
ee LET «cite csce | saccence 
108 May 12,97 é ween l etmeines 
iii Feb. 619/111 111 | 10,000 
115% Feb. 14,°98 ors ere 
OS err perro 
99 Feb. 5,19°| 99% 99 8,000 
22 Jan. 18,19" sad eadal ésamniae 
126 Apr. 28,99! .... ~~ poorer 
9 Dec. 9,’'99 a0 | escceees 
ers ererren 
107% Oct. 26,793 | - lial 
121 Nov.25,’96 | saad 1 eeseetes 
Pe DE. uns seen 1 eeanewes 
fe | es eee 
SD. Se cece cece | cccceces 
118% Jan. 16,19” eeee ee . eeee 
8734 Jan. 12,19! .... . jeesewes 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND oemenenen —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NotTge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


Paid. | 





Pitteburg & gta 1st gold os, 1917 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist ooue. BS 1927 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 
registered 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s 39 
Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1917 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 3-4, 1940 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6's, 1913 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 1947 


St. Louis & San a ee \ eee 1906 
, 2d g.6 906 
2d g. 6’s, Class 
ist g. 6’s P. C. ‘& Das 
gen. g. 6’s 
g.5’s 
4 st ‘leet a “71987 
Ft. Smith & Van B. ide. 1st 6’s, 1910 
Kansas, Midland Ist g. 4’s 1937 
St. Louis & San F. R. R. g.4 
” South’n div. iota. 5’s. 1947 
{ o] Central div. 1st g 4’s. .1929 


St. Lauis 8. Ww. Day 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
2d g. 4’s ine. Bd. ctfs.. "1989 
Gray’ sPoint,Term.I|stgtd.g. 5's. red 
St. raul Sie  ) , are ; aa 
9 





St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s. _— 
Dakota ext’n 6's, 
Ist con. 6 
Ist con. 6's, pesgcascongee _ 
Ist c. 6’s, red’d to 44’s.... 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 
Mont. ext’n Ist ze. 4’s..1937 
registered 
Minneapolis Union Ist 6’s...... 1922 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. i _ 
" Ist 6’s, —- 
” Ist _£ gz. 5’s.. we 
” 


ist 
Eastern Minn, Ist d. Ist g. 5’s..1908 


gister 
Willmar & foux Fails Ist g. 5’s, 1938 


n registered 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st ¢.5 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g.! 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist ce. g. 6’s. 


” 934 
» St. John’ sdiv. Ist g. 4’s. 1934 
Brunsw. & West.lst gtd. 2@.4’s. .1988 


Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 





s, 1947 
Be sr 


Southern Pacific Co. 
» g.4’s Contras Pac. coll. 
registered 


" registered 


” 
* 


Mex a div Ist aL. ist 

Houst. & T C. ist Waco & N 7's 
. Ist g 5’sint. gtd....... ais 
" con. g 6 sint, gtd......1912 
gen. g 4’sint. gtd......1921 

















_—o 


1949 | | 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g.4’s..1949 | 


Int’st | | LAST SALE, 





Price 


Date. 





1,589,000 | J&J 5 & 3) 100%4 hey 
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ee ey 
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zesgs Exe 
S828 Sess 
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38 
see 
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S555 
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RL) MoT eo 
& Bp BP RR ee op Be BP RP Bp Be Be op Bp 


SCOSCSCHHUKNKAtSauaauyZo soruurz COB oouaryagzayme aa 
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oS pp: 
2 REBse: 
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=8== 
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E 
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1 
2,000 
1 
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- 51,482,500 | F 


23,469,000 





8914 Feb. 
61 Feb. 


98146 Feb. 


120 Feb. 
1214 Feb. 
141 — 
13734 
11554 Feb 

105 N OV. 


11236 Oct. 
126% Jan. 
112 


1 











a. Oct. 
106 


4 Feb. 
10134 Feb. 


10634 Nov. 
Mar. 


74 Sept. 
10434 Feb. 


a 19° | 
29,19" 


28,19” | 12 
28,19" | 
27,19" | 


Feb. 23,°99 


14, 19° 
4.°9 ”9 
19, 1° | 


He tl 
FEBRUARY SALEs. 


|High. Low. | 


| have 100% | 


_ TRY 
3 23° 


| | 


"20,19" | 
18°99} .... 
"19:19" | 9: 


28,19" | 
28, 19° | 


91 
6114 


59 


120 
11934 
141 

| 11534 


1044 104 


o8 
Me 13434 
‘ 





1,96 | 


5,798 | 


9 | 


(125 June29, "599 


* ¢ Ret 
| = Feb. 21,19’ | 1138s: 
| 85144 Feb. 28, 19’ 8&6 85 


83 
98l4, 


axe 
9914 
8434 
106% 


106% 
47 10116 


| 10234 


8914, | 
1,247,500 


114% | 


Total, 
6,000 


425,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





re , . LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. fade e 
Due. MC.! Price. Date. High. Low. 


12044 Feb. 28,19’ | 120% 120% 
134 NoOv.22,°00| 2... see 














rr 
ny 
Ia 


| Morgan’ —_ a Tex. Ist g6’s. 


N.Y. ‘Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g4’s.. 
Oreg. & Cal. Ist gtd. g 5’s.. 

San Ant.&Aran assistetdg 4’s, 1943 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist 7’s...... 1905 
" Sabine div. Ist g 6’s. ..1912 
" con. g 5 1943 
Souter n Pac.ot Ariz.1st 6’s 1909-1910 
of Cal. lst g 6’sser. A.1905 
” » ser. B.1905 
” ” coos 


cal 
- con. gtd. g 5 5's. . .1937 
1905-1987 


> 





eee 
met SD bee 

Ss 
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80 








225255 
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10414 


ten 
= 
E 
= 
eK DPrUKOOm | 
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Se 
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ss 
Zoo: 


i) 
do 
oS 


114% Nov. 
105% Jan. 
1 736 Feb. 2 

9844 Feb. 7 


113% Nov. 
110 Feb. 21,19 
94 Nov. 30," 


po pS 
or 
= 
Se 
Be rop dt eauppe 
Be gp & OTT BB Be ee BB Bw ee 





225 


mp 
Austin & Northw'n Ist g 5’s...1941 
So. wacite Coast Ist gtd. g. 4°s,1937 
of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. Ist gtd. g. 6°s.1907 
| oo» gtd. g. 5's 


2 yh ot 
BEE 
== 


= 
_s 





= 
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Southern Railw 
if » registere 
| « Memph.div.1stg.4-444-5’s.1996 
| * registered 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918 
Atl. & Char. Air Line, income..1900 
Atlantic & Danville, Ist g. 5’s..1950 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Ist 7’s...1900 
» divisional g 5’s........ 1930 3,106,000 
" petig | 5 19 12,770,000 
" reorg. lien g 4’s.......19% 
» registered j 4,500,000 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist g¢ 5-6’s...... 1922 5,660,000 
Knoxville & hio, ist g 6’s.....1925 2,000,000 
Rich. & Danville, ‘con. g 6’s....1915 5,597,000 
» equip. sink. f’d g 5's, 1909 818,000 
» deb. 5’s stamped 1927 3,368,000 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s.. 5,250,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Isr gtd g 4s. 1949 1,500,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s, .1906 600.000 


10844 Feb. 28,19’ | 10834 
bee Mar. 21,°99; .... 
0814 Aug.14,’99 


11244 Aug.17,97 | 222: 

104. May 24.°95| ¢..: 
b. 16:19" | 10054 
.8L19 |... 
. 16,'99 | 1011 
. 19,19" | 11434 11434 
b. ly 118% 117 


122 Feb. 19, 122% 

120%4 Feb. 20,19’ | 120144 119% 
121% Feb. 9 | 121% 12056 
101 Jan. ea mae 


105 Dee. 12, iii. cai 
104% Feb. 28, 105 104 
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Spokane Falls & North.1st g¢.6’s..1939 


Ter. R. R. om. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 11234 Junel5,’99 
eo on. g. 5's. ... 1894-1944 11134 Nov. 32°99 
St. L. mae ar Ter. gtd g.5’s. 1930 111 Jan. 19,19” 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, ) 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th § 1905 S| 107 Nov. 2,99 
* Ist gold 5’s 201 21,566, 113. Feb. 28,19" | 
* 2d gold income, 5’s 9, -| 50 Oct. 27. 99 | 
* eng. Trust Co. etfs é 51% Nov. 29, 99 












































Toledo & Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s....1985 109 Feb. 28,19" | 109 106% 
* Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 f 106 Feb. 619° | 106 106 
‘ gen. g. 5’ 1935 92164 Feb. 26,19" | 95 9216 
" 88 Feb. 28,19°' 88 86 
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476 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total saleg 
for the month, 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 


Int’st 
Paid. Price. Date. | High. Low, Total. 








— | ee 
ns 


Toledo, Peoria & W. 1st g 4’s....1917 4,800. 000 84 Feb. 13,19 | 84 8144 17,000 
To)., St.L.&K.C. Tr. Rec. 1st g 6's. 1916 8, 234,000 120 Feb. 28,19 | 128% 117 | 5; 


Toronto, Hamilton &Buff ist g 4s.1946 3,280,000 99 Aug.14,’99 


Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 1,852,000 1044%4 Feb. 6,19” 10414 





Union Pacific R. R. & id gt g 4s.. .1947 
” registered 

Oreg. ag’ & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .19U9 

Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 

Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 

+ Utah & Northern Ist 7’s 1908 


g. 5’s 1926 

Oreg. Short Line Ist con, g.5’s.1946 
” non-cum, inc, A 5’s..... 1946 

[| ow non-cum., inc. B.&col. trust 


ty ay Sy ey ey 
@ & B BP & ep BP @ 


104% Feb. 28,19” 4 104 = 1,178,060 
10344 Jan. 29,19° yes eee 
110 Feb. 3.19? 110 
10134 Feb. 2a, 19” a 
¢ 27 
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. of 
"Tei Oct. 18, 99 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1939 
2d mortgage gold 5’s,..1939 

| deben. mtg series A...1939 

series B 1939 | 

4 Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 | 
Des Moines div.1st ¢.4s.1939 

St. L., Kan. ~ wevn St. Chas. B. 
l ” 1908 


2 


2555 


116%4 Feb. 28,19” % 115% 
9916 Feb. 28. 19° | 1 Blo 
8314 Feb. 1, 19° : 83 
373@ Feb. 28.19) 3844 386% 

109 Feb, 27,19” _ 
92 Jan, 22,19’| .... 


110 May 4,°99 
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3 & J 115% Feb. 7.19 
‘A. & O| 76% Feb. 16,19” 
_Nov.| 29 Feb. 16,19” 


| 
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a8 3113 Jan. 6,'99 


Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 
34’ 1943 


bed 


000 
,000, 
789 
000 


<=) 
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232 


- 


West Va. Cent’] & Pac. Ist g. 6’s.1911 3,25 


9 


A& ry Jan. 18,19” 
JI&I 99% Feb. 2,°99 
‘F & A| 92% Mar. 11,’98 





Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 
“ exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 | 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





Principal | Ini’st | YEAR 1900. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
Due. . 


Amount, | ; 
Paid. |irigh. Low.|High. Low,| Total. 











112°° 10914 | 112° 112 
11134 10914 | 11134 109% 
1ii°° 109° | 111. «109 
11514 114 
118 114 


United States 2’s registered 25,864,500 | 
, - s — 
*s cou — 
3’s sm all b bonds reg.. 198,678,720 
3’s small bonds coupon. 1908-18. 


( 
4’s COUPON: coos sess ssA0E 550,652,250 4 
j 
! 


p 
4’s registered ' 
41S COUPON. «sees eeeeeeee 1925 mB {| 162,315,400 
B FORMCOTOG, .ccccccccccss 
5’s coupon 100,000,000 


13434 13414 
113% 11236 | 113% 11284 
11554 113% | 11556 114 | 


ae 

LOOLOPPrLLOOO 

Pay Pj ay dd Pd fe 
-I-) 


District of Columbia 3-65’s 
" small bonds 14,033,600 
. registered. 























BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 








FEBRUARY SALES. 





' 


Date. |High. Low.) Total. 















































a aceescelielil 
NAME, Principal | Amount. | est Lage SALR. 
Due * | Paid , 
, *| Price. 
Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948 | 12,000,000 | M & S| 104% Feb. 28,19” 
American Cotton Oil deb. g. 8’s..1900 3,068,000 | Q F | 10246 Feb. 16,19” 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 1,899,000 |M& S| 85 Feb. 28,19’ 
Am.Thread Co.,lst coll.trust 4’s.1919 ee 1S BS) ccccsccccoccecees 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 1,000,000 |3 & 3/105 Jan. 10,19’ 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 EES ee ee 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co, Ist g. 5’s.1945 17,500,000 |F & A| 73% Feb. 26,19’ 
Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 10,000,600 | J & 3} 109% Feb. 9,97 

* non-cum., ine. 5’s......... 1907 FE | eee 
Colo.Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 2,766,000 | F & A| 100% Feb. 24,19” 
Colo. C1] & ’'n Devel.Co., gtd g.5’s,1909 700,000 |3 & J} 58 Feb. 14,19" 

SQ Gicdscewsctescetsts | 6 cccrescam 1604460) teaneeessesnnescs 
Colo, Fuel Co. gen. g.6’S.......... 1919 1,043,000 |M&N)| 1038 Jan. 31,19’ 
Col. Fuel & Lron Co. gen. sf g 5’s,.1943 2,303, F&A} 93 Feb. 3,19’ 
Commercial re Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. 10.061.200 |2 & J — erage iw 

» registered........00. (iaimemes — Q&eI eb, 16,’98 

Total amount of lien, $13,000,000. 

Det. Mack.& Mar. Id. gt.34 8 A..1911 3,021,000 |A& O| 30 Feb. 28,19’ 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gs fd 5’s.1926 3,905,000 |3 & J) 109 Oct. 7,°99 
Gramercy Sugar Co., Ist g. 6’s. ...1923 1,100,000 |A & O| 8934 Feb. 2,19” 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s.1919 780,000 |A & 0} 90 Nov. 26,'95 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s.1926 1,090,000 | 3 & | 10744June 3,’ 

Hend’n Bdg Co, Ist s’k. f’d g. 6’s.1931 1,681,000 |M & 8/113 Nov.14, 99 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1,440,000 |M&N| 102 Jan. 19,94 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 6,200,000 |3 & J| 99 Jan. 17,°99 

» non. conv, deb, 5’s...... 1910 7,000,000 |A &0| 70 Apl, 23,97 
Iron Steamboat Co, 6’s........... 1901 500,000 | 3 & J| 75% Dec. 4,°95 
Internat’] PaperCo. 1st con.g 6’s.1918 8,947,000 |F & A} 106 Feb. 13,19” 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Ir. 

. Fs 5 Sere 1926 1,975,000 |J & D| 10514 Oct. 10,98 
vs ERG as: 9% 1,000,000 |3 & D| 80 May 4,°97 
Knick’r’ker [ceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 2,000,000 |A &O;} 92 Feb. 20,19’ 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 1,250,000 |mM&N 102 July 8,97 
— +. a : a ae gen. g. agg on 1,300,000 |M&N) 55 Aug.27,’95 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ist s’k f’d gw. 5’s.1918 p M&N ” 9 

» registered......... a vpcaaiean 2,000,000 | xr & w| 108 Feb. 17,°99 
a ge Mfg. Os a fF Os. ‘ + Ty 3,089,000 |3 & 3/105 Feb. 23,19’ 
Newport News ipbuildin y | ’ 
Dry Dock 5’s........ eo 1890-1990 ¢ | 2,000,000 |g & 3) 94 May 21,°94 
N.Y.&N.J. Tel. gen. g 5’s env..1920 1,261,000 |M&N/| 112 Nov.27,’95 
N.Y. & Ontario Land Ist g 6’s...1910 443,000 |F & A} 90 Oct. 3,’99 
Procter & Gamble, Ist g 6’s...... 1940 2,000,000 |s & J| 113% July 24,’99 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 Re TEER EE 6 dcceconcesccoes 
St. Louis Term!. Station Cupples. 

Property Co. Ist g 4146's 5-20. .1917 t et TE cceccnscssecescs 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 478, J &3/101 Feb. 19,97 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906| 4,975,000 |M& S| ......ecceceeeeee | 
Standard Rope & Twine Ist g. o's. 198 2,878,000 F&A = Feb. a | 

. " inc, g. 5’s. 18 ll | 2 eb. 28,19" | 
Sun, Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s,.1912 RE errr 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 1,244,000 |A & 0} 110% Feb. 8,19” 

' Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s...1917 3,731,000 3 & 3/108 Feb. 26,19" 
‘Cah, Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6's. .1922 1,000,000 |s & 3/105 Feb. 10,19’ 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s. . .1910 2,771,000 |F & A| 107 Feb. 6,19° 
8. Eny. Co, Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 Se 1 BB) scccccancoosesaes 
8. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 6,000,000 | mM & N| 11534 Feb. 1,19” 
U. §. Mortgage and Trust Co. | 
Real Estate Ist g¢ col tr. bonds, | 
DI iii dine aeedeaes 1900-1915 Be LAB OF cccccccescccocese 
ee. eee 1901-1916 BE 10 OD) cccccccovecccesce 
| ' E 4's codeaneawiersews 1907-1917 EE eee 
} @ F 4’s xéemensbeced ..- 1908-19 4 eT eee 
a fer . 1903-1918 PS eae 
1° & 4's pousesnuoneeasne 1903-1918 1,000,000 | M&N| ..cccccccccccccee 
| ‘ ; yh netessestecoueue bee eda BE FP MED cccwcccccesessoce 

° _ rae eeeee a 
ey nce ee on 
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478 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—~—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





Int’t LAGE SALE. | Fepruary SALEs, 


paid. y , 


NAME. Principal) 4mount. 
Due. Price. Date. | High. Low, Total, 








Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5's, 1910 
Western Union deb. 7’s 1875-1900 
” 7’s, registered neon cumaniil 1s 
” debenture, 7’s......1884-1900 
" . trust cur, 5’s 
| Mutual yo Tel. s. fd. 6's. 
Northwestern Telegraph 7s. 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist g 58.1919 


GAS & ELECTRIC LicuT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfss’k f’d g. 5’s.1939 
B’kly n Union GasCo. Istcon. g.A 5’s.1945 

Yolumbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5's... .. .1982 
Detroit City Gas Co. ae 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con. g. 5’s....1918 


Rings ee eee L.& Power g. 5’s. .1937 

rchase money 6’s 1997 

j Edison BI. Tl. BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 

: ” Brooklyn Ist g. 5’s......1940 

{ registered 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

st con, g. 5’s.. - AL GB2 

General Electric Co. deb. g r 5's, 1922 
Grand Rapics Gas Light ‘Go. ist 


5’s 1915 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Lac. Gas wa Co. of a. L. Ist g. 5’s.1919 


mall bon 
Mod GasEL. HePColsico! tr 25’s.1948 


102% Feb. 26,19" | 12h 
101 Jan. 3,19 | 


118% 
le 
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9714 Oct. 13,°99 | 
111 May 16,’99 


a" 
= 
= 
Cofouud 


117 Feb. 13, ip 
.11,°95 | 


GR Ro eR RRR BR Be Bw 


Or Up 


Feb. 27,°19 | 108 107% | 25,000 
97% Nov. 1,’95 | 


© 
s 


{ om registered 
purchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 


mates El. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
1995 | 


" Ist con. g. 5’s 
° d gtd 

” ist con. “ és 
n" 


” refuding registered.... 


Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g. 6's. 1905 








Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 | 
Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5’s. . 1983 | 


. STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 | 


Atl. av. Bkn .imp. g. 5's, 1934 | 


” gh R. R. Ist c. 5’s 1916. 1941 | | 


" Qu. “4 & Sur. con. 


” item Elev. Ist. g¢. 4-5s. 1950 
1922 | 


City & Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5’s 


Denver Con. iene Co. Ist g. 5's. 1933 | 


; Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 ° 


Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6’s. as | 


Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c. g. 5’s, 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’ g, 1913 | 
Mil. Elec.R.& Light a 30yr.g¢.5's.1926 | 
—. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
DTD. ccntcenenacansenstensll 1919 
St. Paul ‘City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 
td. gold 5’s 1937 


gz £0 
Staten Island Ry Ist gtd. g 4s. 
Third Avenue R’y N.Y. Ist g5’s 1937 


Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist ¢.5’s.1945 | 


West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 


. 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 | 





Peop’s Gas & C. Co. C.1st g. 86's. 1904 | 
( 1904 | 


refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 | t 


} Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5’s.1937 | 
Con. Gas Co.Chice., Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 | 


 tuntesitias le. Istgtd. g.5’s.1947 | 
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10434 Feb. 
124 Feb. 


108% Feb. > it 


111% Apr. 20 


10416 Oct. 7799 | 
107” Aug. 9,°99 | 
1038 Dec. 15,799 | 
101 Mar. 16,98 | 


106 Feb, 27,19. 


110 Jan. 20,’99 


116 Nov.27.’99 | 
103% Feb. 7,19’ | 


9534 Feb. 20,19 | 96 
| 10586 Apr. 17,°95 | 
92 Jan. 24,99 


Oct. 27°99 | 


Oct. 30,799 | 
Feb. 7,19" | 


Nov. 28,’99 


18% Feb. 28,19” | 
09% Dec. 14,’99 | 


200 108 





10934 Feb. 20,19" | 104 | "938,000 
927% Feb. 28,19 | § 
110 Feb. 28,19” | 110 
121 Dec. 29,°99 | 


125 Feb. 25,799 | 


9214 , 920,000 


M10 | 16,000 


Y, 1043, | 
123 | 














BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Austin.—_John Austin, President of the High Street Bank and the Citizens’ Savings Bank, 
Providence, R. I., and a prominent manufacturing jeweller, died February 19. 


Bilsland.—John E. Bilsland, owner of the Bank of Dana, Ind., and a prominent and 
wealthy citizen, died February 1. 


Burnett.—N. M. Burnett, President of the Gilmer County Bank, Glenville, West Va., 
died February 8. 


Champenois.—John F. Champenois, President of the First National Bank, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and one of the main promoters of its organization, died February 14. 


Curtiss.—C. F. Curtiss, President of the Toledo (Ohio) Savings Bank and Trust Co., anda 
director of the First National Bank and the Holcomb National Bank, died February 20. 


Daggett.—William Daggett, Vice-President of the Iowa National Bank, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
and one of the wealthy citizens of the State, died February 26. 


Davis.—George B. Davis, Vice-President of the Caledonia National Bank, Danville, Vt., 
died February 5, aged seventy-three years. He was prominent in politics and represented his 
town for four terms in the State Legislature. 


Eaton.—Geo. R. Eaton, President of the Lancaster (N. H.) National Bank since 1882, died 
February 10. He was born at Portland, Me., in 1837. When twenty years of age he went to 
New Hampshire and made a fortune in manufacturing lumber. He was a member of the 
legislature in 1872 and 1873. 


Edgerton.—Davis D. Edgerton, President of the Northfield (Vt.) Savings Bank, died 
February 18, aged seventy-eight years. 


Horrmann.—August Horrmann, President of the Staten Island Savings Bank, Stapleton, 
New York city, anda director of the First National Bank, of Staten Island, died February 12. 


Huntington.—R. H. Huntington, Receiver of the Fort Stanwix National Bank, Rome, N. 
Y., and formerly identified with financial institutions at Watertown and Adams, in that State, 
died February 8, 


Inbusch.—John D. Inbusch, a well-known German resident of Milwaukee, Wis., died 
February 8, aged seventy-nine years. For thirty years he was Vice-President of the Milwau- 
kee National Bank, and in 1893 was elected President, holding this office until his resignation 
about a year ago. 


Jones,—John H, Jones, President of the Commercial State Bank, Constantine, Mich., died 
January 31. 


Phillips.—Frederick Phillips, President of the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, 
and President of the Camden (N. J.) Chemical Works, died February 9, aged forty-seven years. 


Starker.—Charles A. Starker, President of the Iowa State Savings Bank, Burlington, 
lowa, and identified with the banking business there since 1860, died February 10. He was 
also a director in the National State Bank. Mr. Starker was born in Germany in 1826. 


Stephenson.—Edmund Stephenson, President of the Home Bank, New York city, died 
February 25. He was born in New York city in 1825 and was for many years paying teller of 
the Fifth National Bank, becoming President of the Home Bank in 1883. 


Warner.—Caleb H. Warner, formerly President of the National Bank of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, died February 20. He was a director of the bank at the time of his death. He was born 
inSalem in 1816, 


Washburn.—Capt. Geo. A. Washburn, President of the Taunton (Mass.) National Bank, 
died February 23. He served in the Civil War, and had been city treasurer, and was a mem- 
ber of the city council at the time of his death. He was born in 1836. 


Winne.—John I. Winne, Vice-President of the National Bank of West Troy, Watervliet, 
N. Y., died February 14, aged eighty-eight years. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BANKS AND FINANCIAL INSTITU. 
TIONS OF PHILADELPHIA. 





BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The above institution is not only the oldest 
bank in the United States, but is older than 
the Government itself, for it was organized 
while the colonists were still struggling to 
establish their independence. Its original 
charter was dated December 31, 1781, and was 
granted by the Congress sitting under the 
Articles of Confederation. Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Robert Morris were the founders 
of the bank. Morris was elected Superin- 
tendent of Finance February 20, 1781, and 
Hamilton took an early occasion to congrat- 
ulate him, and at once urged the establish- 
ment of a National bank. Realizing the 
value of such an institution to the disorgan- 
ized finances of the country, Morris drew up 
a plan for establishing the Bank of North 
America, and laid it before Congress May 17, 
1781. This plan provided for a bank with 
$400,000 capital, in shares of $400 each, paya- 
ble in gold or silver. Its bank notes, paya- 
ble on demand, were by law to be made re- 
ceivable for duties and taxes in every State 
of the Union, and were to be deemed in the 
settlement of accounts between the States 
and the United States as specie. 

Congress approved the plan on May 26, 1781, 
and two days later Morris published it, ac- 
companied by an address in which he set forth 
the necessity and prudence of the measure. 
In this address, after referring to the embar- 
rassments under which the country was 
laboring Owing to a depreciated currency 
and deficient revenues, he said: ‘The use, 
then, of a bank is to aid the Government by 
their moneys and credit, for which they will 
have every proper reward and security, to 
gain from individuals that credit which prop- 
erty, abilities and integrity never failed to 
command, to supply the loss of that paper 
money which, becoming more and more use- 
less, calls every Gay more loudly for its final 
redemption, and to give a new spring to 
commerce, in the moment when, on the re- 
moval of all its restrictions, the citizens of 
America shall enjoy and possess that freedom 
for which they contend.” 

Subscriptions for the stock were obtained 
slowly, but by the fall of 1781 about $70,000 
had been paid in in cash. The Government 
obtained from France $470,000 in specie, 
which was deposited with the bank. A meet- 
ing of those interested in the enterprise was 


held at the City Tavern on November 1, and 
a board of directors was elected. On the day 
following the board elected Thomas Willing, 
President, and a few days after Tench Fran. 
cis was elected Cashier. Congress passed the 
act incorporating the bank December 31, 1781, 

On January 7, 1782, the Bank of North 
America began active operations in a com- 
modious store belonging to its Cashier, on 
the north side of Chestnutstreet, a short dis- 
tance west of Third street. There were only 
six employees, and their salaries were small, 
the Cashier receiving but $1,000 a year. Ac- 
counts were kept in Mexican dollars and 
ninetieth parts thereof. 

About $254,000 in specie was paid for shares 
of the bank by Robert Morris, on behalf of 
the United States, but as the Government 
soon borrowed amounts far exceeding this 
sum, the bank derived little benetit from it. 
Despite numerous difficulties, especially the 
opposition to its notes in some of the States, 
by careful management the bank soon 
achieved success and its notes circulated at 
par. 

Doubts being entertained as to the right of 
Congress to grant a charter to the bank, a 
charter was obtained from the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania in 1782. 

The bank was of great benefit to the Gov- 
ernment, loaning it large sums and paying 
large dividends on the stock held by the Uni- 
ted States. Robert Morris gave the follow- 
ing testimony to its value: 

‘‘Without the establishment of the Na- 
tional bank the business of the Department 
of Finance could not have been performed. 
From the aids given by this institution the 
United States were able to keep up an army 
consisting of a larger number of men than 
they had had in the field before, or than they 
could have maintained without these aids. 
The army was in every point on a much 
more respectable footing than formerly, and 
they kept the enemy at bay.” 

By the beginning of 1784 the success of the 
bank was assured, and for that and the fol- 
lowing year its annual dividends were at an 
average rate of fourteen per cent. The cap- 
ital was increased in 1784 to $830,000, a new 
issue of stock having been made to prevent 
the organization of a rival institution. 

Considerable opposition soon began to be 
manifested against the bank, because it was 











claimed to be hostile to the Pennsylvania 
State currency, and for other reasons, 
founded perhapsin feelings of envy of its suc- 
cess, On September 13 a bill was passed by the 
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THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA—-BUILDING 
OCCUPIED BY THE BANK IN 178l. 


Pennsylvania Legislature repealing its State 
charter, but the bank continued to do busi- 
ness under its Federal charter; but in order 
to be on the safe side, a charter was obtained 
from the State of Delaware on february 2, 
l78%6,and the removal of the bank to that 
State was considered as a possibility. By the 
actof March 17,1787, the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania granted a new charter to the bank, 
considerably restricting its privileges. The 
bank continued to do a prosperous business. 
When the Government was organized under 
the Federal Constitution, Alexander Hamil- 
ton became Secretary Of the Treasury. He 
desired to establish a great National bank, 
and suggested the reorganization of the Bank 
of North America in accordance with his rec- 
ommendations, but these overtures did not 
apparently meet with the favor of the bank. 
Inli92 Mr. Willing resigned as President and 
was succeeded by John Nixon, a well-known 
and respected citizen. 

In the summer of 1798 there was an out- 
break of yellow fever in Philadelphia, and 
the bank removed temporarily to German- 
town, The bank advanced $10,000 to relieve 
those who suffered from the epidemic. On 
March 20, 1799, the State renewed the charter 
of the bank fer fourteen years. Owing to 
competition and other causes the bank now 
sustained some losses, but vigorous reforms 
in the management were instituted and its 
former prosperity was soon regained, and it 
began the accumulation of a surplus, laying 
aside $15,000 by the close of 1809. By thesale 
of some unsubseribed shares this sum was 
shortly raised to $80,000, and it was agreed that 
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the annual interest on this amount should be 
accumulated until the fund reached $100,000. 

Mr. Nixon having died December 24, 1808, 
the first meeting of the board of directors in 
1809 elected John Morton to succeed him as 
President of the bank. Hecontinued to hold 
the office until 1822 when he resigned and was 
succeeded by Henry Nixon, a son of the for- 
mer President. 

During the War of 1812 the bank advanced 
about $650,000 to the Government, besides 
contributing materially to the defence of the 
city. Like the other banks it suspended spe- 
cie payments in August, 1814. On March 28, 
1814, the Pennsylvania Legislature again re- 
newed the charter for ten years, limiting the 
capital to $1,000,000, and providing that no 
stock should be transferred to or held by 
aliens, except citizens of Holland. The bank 
was required to pay $120,000 for its franchise. 
A still more stringent charter was granted 
March 21, 1825. The Philadelphia banks sus- 
pended specie payments in 1837, resuming in 
the following year only to suspend again in 
a few months. 

Henry Nixon, the President, died August 
18, 1840, and was succeeded by John Rich- 
ardson. 

In 1841 the Bank of North America an- 
nounced its readiness to pay all of its own 
notes in specie ondemand. Ithad previously 
attempted to bring about resumption, and 
had loaned $400,000 to the Bank of the United 
States to effect this result, but its efforts 
were defeated by the failure of that institu- 
tion. In 1843 the capital stock of the bank 
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THOMAS WILLING, 
First President of the Bank of North America. 


was reduced to $750,000. When the charter 
was renewed in 1846 the stockholders were 
made individually liable for the debts of the 
institution to an amount equal to the par 
value of their stock. 
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In 1847, the building in which the bank had 
transacted business for upwards of sixy-five 
years being deemed too inconvenient and too 
much dilapidated for further occupancy, the 
bank removed to temporary quarters, and 
the old building was torn down and anew one 
put up on the same site. The bank removed 
into its new building March 11, 1848. The 
charter was again extended in 1855. In com- 
mon with the other banks the Bank of North 
America suspended specie payments in Sep- 
tember, 1857, resuming the following spring. 
On July 16, 1857, James N. Dickson was 
elected President in place of John Richard- 
son, resigned. Mr. Dickson held the office 
until August 9, 1860, when he resigned and was 
succeeded by Thomas Smith, the latter serv- 
ing longer than any one who kas ever held 
the office. 

The Bank of North America was established 
by two great American patriots and states- 


THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA—PRESENT 
BUILDING. 


men, and its origin was founded in the neces- 
sities of the Government. It was but natural, 
therefore, that when the War of the Rebellion 
broke out it should be among the first of 
the banking institutions of the country 
to declare its unabated confidence in and re- 
gard for the national Government. Loyal 
alike from inclination and from a profound 
sense of gratitude to the power that had first 
brought it into existence, it hastened to take 
measures to aid in the preservation of the 
integrity of that national Union which it had 
done so much to promote. Thesum of $5,000 
was appropriated for use by the Committee 
of Public Safety, and the bank subscribed 
most liberally to the loans made to carry on 
the war and advanced large amounts to indi- 
viduals on the deposit of Government secur- 
ties. In July, 1861. it loaned the United 
States $100,000 in coin, agreeing to take its 
pay in coin or 7.30 notes; in August, 1861, it 
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subscribed $400,000 for these notes :ind in the 
following month took its prorat: share of 
$50,000,000 on the same security. Together 
with practically all the banks of the country 
it suspended specie payments on December 
31, 1861. On February 28, 1862, it advanced an 
additional $300,000 to the Government and in 
July $300,000 more. In May, 1863, $60,000 was 
invested in United States certificates, and in 
July it loaned the State $40,000 to aid in the 
payment of its troops. In the same month 
$500,000 more was invested in United States 
certificates and in November the bank loaned 
$100,000 on 7.30 notes. In order to stimulate 
the employees to volunteer for the national 
defense, it was resolved by the directors that 
the salaries of all clerks who might be absent 
on the service of the State, or of the United 
States, should be continued as though no in- 
terruption in their daily labors had taken 
place. 

In November, 1864, the Bank of North 
America was reorganized as a National bank. 
In view of the peculiar services it had ren. 
dered the Government, it was allowed to re- 
tain its title, and it is the only bank organ- 
ized under the law in which the word National 
does not appear as part of the name. 

The amount to the credit of surplus and 
profit and loss January 1, 1860, was $288,361.81, 
and on January 1, 1881, $1,100,000—a gain of 
$811,638.19. During this period dividends were 
paid to stockholders amounting to $3,700,000, 
showing tutal profits of $4,511,638.19, or over 
451 per cent. 

Though so intimately associated with the 
history of the country, the Bank of North 
America has been in no sense a political bank, 
but has been carried on with regard to the 
soundest principles, and has always held the 
respect of the mercantile community. 

On February 4, 1899, the bank reported 
$1,000,000 capital, $1,300,000 surplus, $395,108 
undivided profits, and individual deposits, 
$11,197,047. Time has brought no signs of de- 
cay to this venerable institution, but it ranks 
near the head of the National banks of Pbil- 
adelphia despite the conservatism acquired 
during its one hundred and ten years of con- 
tinued existence. 

The present officers of the Bank of North 
America are: President, John H. Michener; 

Yashier, John H. Watt; Assistant Cashier, 
Samuel D. Jordan; Second Assistant Cashier, 
William J. Murphy. 


FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK. 


When it is stated that the deposits of the 
above-named bank, according to its state- 
ment of February 13, 1900, were $26,226,600, 
and that its total resources are $30,089,499, 
there remains little more to be said ; for these 
figures place this institution ahead of every 
other National bank in Philadelphia. How 
rapidly its business has grown may be seen 
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RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 

FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. Vice-President and Cashier. 

from the fact that in 1887 its individual de- this remarkable increase in business is due to 
posits were only $1,364,054, and total resources the energy and ability of the Vice-President 
but little over $3,000,000. The resources have and Cashier, Richard H. Rushton, who is 


almost doubled since 1895. justly one of the most popular bank officers 
Amost important share of the credit for in Philadelphia. His banking career began 
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in the Commercial National Bank in 1870, of 
which bank he was elected Assistant Cashier 
in 1878. He assisted in organizing the Tenth 
National Bank in the latter part of 1885, and 
was its Cashier for about six months, resign- 
ing to become Cashier of the Fourth Street 
National, then being organized. 

The capital of the Fourth Street National 
Bank is $1,500,000. In 1887 the surplus was 
only $75,000, while it now amounts, including 
net profits, to about $1,693,908. Thissum has 
been accumulated from the earnings. Since 
1894 dividends have been paid at the rate of 
eight per cent. perannum. The bank’s cash 
and reserve amount to $6,321,635. 

The directors of the bank are men who are 
prominent and influential citizens. All of 
the officers and directors are active in the 
management, and while always ready to add 
to their institution any desirable business 
obtainable, they are careful to observe the 
precautions which experience has shown 
should characterize a sound and prudent 
banking policy. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR 
INSURANCES ON LIVES AND 
GRANTING ANNUITIES. 

From. the title of this company it would 
probably be inferred that its principal busi- 
ness was insuring lives, but as a matter of 
fact, although formerly doing a business of 
this character, it has not issued any life in- 
surance policies since 1872. In 1826 the com. 
pany was authorized by law to accept and 
execute trusts, and its chief business since 
then has been that of a trust and safe deposit 
company. There may those who would sug- 
gest a change in its title, but an old and hon- 
ored name is something not to be lightly cast 
aside, and this is the oldest life insurance and 

trust company in Philadelphia. 

In December, 1809, a meeting was held at 
the Merchants’ Coffee House and Exchange, 
corner of Second and Goid streets, by a num- 
ber of men interested in the organization of 
a company for insuring lives and granting 
annuities. As a result of this meeting a 
paper was drawn up providing for the organ- 
ization of The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
with $500,000 capital, divided into shares of 
$100 each. 

Application was made to the Legislature 
for a charter in January, 1810, but without 
success at first. Not discouraged, however, 
those interested in the enterprise kept up 
their efforts to secure legislative sanction for 
their undertaking, and finally succeeded, 
their charter being approved by Governor 
Simon Snyder March 10,1812. A week later 
the company organized by electing Joseph 
Ball, President. He had been acting in that 
capacity sinve December 25, 1809, the company 
having kept up its organization before being 


formally chartered. Mr. Ball was one of the 
original directors of the first Bank of the 
United States, and one of the original board 
of the Insurance Company cf Nort}: America, 
incorporated in 1793, and was subsequently 
e‘ected its President. Jacob Shoemaker, an 
estimable member of the Society of Friends 
and who had been a successful merchant, 
was made Actuary of the Pennsylvinia Com- 
pany. When the company began business 
two officers, with the assistance of the direc. 
tors, easily managed to look after its trans. 
actions ; now about eighty officers, clerks and 
messengers are regularly employed. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY— BUILDING 
OCCUPIED IN 1813. 


The first insurance was effected and the 
first annuities sold in Mr. Shoemaker’s house; 
the company soon removed to 72 South Sec- 
ond street, occupying the front and rear par- 
lors, the rest of the house becoming the resi- 
dence of Mr. Shoemaker. Business grew rap- 
idly and in 1817 it became necessary to secure 
larger quarters, and a removal was made to 
the north side of Chestnut street, between 
Fifth and Sixth. In this home the company 

fremeined for seven years, when new and en- 
larged demands made it necessary to obtain 
better quarters, and a removal was made to 
the northwest corner of Third and Walnut 
streets, 

During this period there had been many 
changes in the officers, those identified with 
the company’s management being men who 
were prominent in the commercial and finan- 
cial affairs of the time. 































































On February 25, 1836, the most important 
advance was made in the business of the 
company, when it was authorized to enter 
into the business of executing trusts. This 
new privilege greatly widened the usefulness 
of the company in every way, and has been 
the source of its greatest profits. 

About this time the company again changed 
its location, finding a home at 72 (now 138) 
South Third street. 

Gradually, with the increase of competition 
among insurance companies, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company relinquished this part of its 
business. deeming it hardly proper for an in- 
stitution engaged in managing trust estates 
to contest for patronage in the well-occupied 
field of insurance. As the transactions con- 














THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY—PRESENT 
BUILDING. 


tinued to grow it was found desirable several] 
times to remove to larger and better build- 
ings. In 1872 the company was authorized to 
doa safe deposit business, and in the same 
year the Legislature authorized an increase 
of the capital to $2,000,000. It had been raised 
to $1,000,000 in 1863. In 1888 the company pur- 
chased the American Hotel property, oppo- 
site the old State House, and on this site 
erected its present fine building. It is said 
that the new building of the Pennsylvania 
Company contains the largest banking room 
in the world; and as it is the largest, so, per- 
haps, it is the most complete of its kind. In 
urea it is 120 feet in length by eighty-one feet 
in width, and fifty feet high. Its equipment 
lsof the highest character in all departments. 
The great building is occupied exclusively 
by the Pennsylvania Company, thus afford- 
Ing greater facility and security than would 
be possible had other parts of the structure 
been devoted to general office purposes. 
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How carefully and well it has fulfilled the 
functions of a trust company may be inferred 
from its financial statement. Its capital is 
$2.090,000, and surplus $2,000,000; deposits sub- 
ject to check, $16,801,739. Besides this the 
company hasinvested trust funds amounting 


‘to $137,942,398 and trust funds uninvested 


amounting to $5.171,211. Adding its trust 
funds and other resources the total is found 
to be $164,160,244.92. 


PENN NATIONAL BANK. 


Deriving its name from one of the greatest 
of the historic figures identifled with the col- 
onization of the United States, this bank is 
still further linked with the history of the 
country; for it was on the site where it 
now stands that Thomas Jefferson drafted the 
Declaration of Independence, subsequently 
approved and adopted by the Continenta 
Congress. 

The bank has stood the test of time, its 
origin dating back to 1828. While there are 
other National banks in Philadelphia that do 
more business, the Penn National ranks with 
the larger institutions, the total resources 
being about five and one-half millions, and 
individual deposits about $4,000,000. The 
capital is $500,000 and it has a surplus of an 
equal amount and undivided profits amount- 
ing to $145,700. A list of the officers may be 
found elsewhere, and it will be seen that they 
are men whose reputation commands the 
public confidence. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY. 


There are four departments into which the 
business of this Company is divided, viz.: 
Banking, Safe Deposit, Trust and General. 

In the Banking Department deposits of 
money are received at interest, subject to 
check, on time, for which certificates are 
issued, in small sumsin the saving fund, pay- 
able after ten days’ notice. The company 
does not discount paper, but makes loans on 
marketable collateral. 

The Safe Deposit Department rents safes in 
the safe deposit vaults by the year or for a 
shorter period at from $2 to $60 a year, ac- 
cording to size. Bonds or other securities or 
valuables are received for safe-keeping under 
guarantee, the company assuming full liabil- 
ity for their re-delivery. Trunks, boxes and 
packages containing plate, jewelry ard other 
valuable articles, including merchandise, are 
received on storage in the fire-proof vaults. 
The vaults which contain the safes rented to 
patrons rest upon massive foundations laid 
in cement mortar and are built clear of any 
adjacent wall. They are constructed of 
chrome steel plates, after the best designs 
and with the most modern safeguards. Both 
in the equipment and in the management of 
the vaults, every possible precaution has 
been taken to insure safety. 
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There are separate coupon rooms for men 
and women and large rooms for committees 
of corporations and societies. 

The Trust Department collects incomes 
from rents, dividends and interest, acts as 
assignee, receiver, guardian, executor and 
administrator and executes trusts of every 
description under the law: becomes surety 
for persons for the faithful execution of any 
trust, office or duty, the execution of any 
contract or in proceedings in the courts; 
acts as trustee in mortgages of corporations 
given to secure the issue of bonds. Trust 
funds and trust assets are kept entirely sepa- 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY BUILDING. 


rate from the assets of the company, as di- 
rected by law. 

The company also acts as registrar of the 
stocks or bonds of corporations,receives wills 
tor safe-keeping without charge and receipts 
for the same. 

Occupying the entire building 715-719 Chest- 
nut street, the company is admirably situ- 
ated for transacting the lines of business 
above described. This building has a front- 
age of 414% feet and a depth of 169% feet. Its 
foundation walls are of heavy stone work; 
the enclosing walls are of massive brick 
work, while the Chestnut street front has a 
thick facing of Maine granite and Indiana 
limestone. Safety and security were kept 
constantly in view in the construction of 
the building. 


Commencing business about seventeen 
years ago, the charter being granted Octo. 
ber 16, 1882, the Union Trust Company now 
has $500,000 capital, $250,000 surplus and $101,- 
000 undivided profits. Its officers are: Pregj- 
dent, J. Simpson Africa; Vice-!’resident 
Thomas R. Patton; 2d Vice-President. George 
A. Fletcher ; Treasurer and Secretiry, Will. 
iam J. Clark; Trust Officer, Percy b. Metzger, 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An impression of solidity is conveyed by 
the imposing building of The Real Estate 
Trust Company, and this impression is justi- 
fied not only with reference to this notable 
structure itself, but it applies also to the 
company and its reputation as a financial in- 
stitution. A better knowledge of the condi- 
tion of the company may be obtained from 
its official statement as of December 30 last, 
Viz.: 

RESOURCES. 

Mortgages onimproved property $338,038.97 
Loans on collateral............... 3,102,464.05 
Bonds and stocks................., 1,055,854.29 
928,926.20 

250.00 

Book accounts............. . 274,736.80 
ea itn 587,612.16 


Total.... wiked < seiaieeii $6,287 882.47 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital ‘ $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits.... 668,249.11 
Deposits wade 4,619,583.36 


. $6,287,882.47 


This is a strong statement and its favorable 
character is emphasized by the record made 
during the year just closed. For 1899 the 
gross income of the company from al! sources 
was $244,657.39, and the total expenses $111, 
060.46, leaving the very handsome sum of 
$133,596.93 as the net profits for the year. 

While the company has been earning a sub- 
stuntial return for its stockholders, it has 
not been unmindful of future contingencies, 
but has laid by over $600,00) surplus and un- 
divided profits as a fund to safeguard its de- 
posits. With a continuance of the present 
efficient management there is every reason 
to believe that The Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany will grow steadily in financial power. 

An illustration of the company’s building 
is presented on the following page. 












THE 


REAL ESTATE TRUST 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets. 





Capital, full paid, 
$1,000,000. 
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FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 





Pn K. HIPPLE, EDWARD P. BORDEN, 
—— W. Henry, GEORGE PHILLER, 
IX F. BErz, JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN, 


DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 


WILLIAM W. PORTER, 
JOHN H. CONVERSE, 


R. DALE BENSON, 


WILLIAM A, PATTON, 
S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., 
SAMUEL F. HOUSTON. 
































